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HIS, on the whole, is an excellent book; and we venture to 
anticipate that it will be an enduring one. Neither do we 
hazard this prediction lightly, or without a full consciousness 
of all that it implies. We are perfectly aware that there are 
but few modern works that are likely to verify it; and that it 
probably could not be extended with safety to so many as one in 
a hundred even of those which we praise. For we mean, not merely 
that the book will be familiarly known and referred to some 
twenty or thirty years hence, and will pass in solid binding into 
every considerable collection ; but that it will supersede all for- 
mer works on the same subject, and never be itself superseded. 
The first stage of triumph, indeed, over past or existing com- 
petitors, may often be predicted securely of works of no very 
extraordinary merit, which, treating of a progressive science, 
merely embody, with some small additions, a judicious digest 
of all that was formerly known; and are for the time the best 
works on the subject, merely because they are the last. But 
the second stage of literary beatitude, in which an author not 
only eclipses all existing rivals, but obtains an immunity from 
the effects of all future competition, certainly is not to be so 
cheaply won; and can seldom, indeed, be secured to any one, 
unless the intrinsic merit of his production is assisted by the 
concurrence of some such circumstances as we think now hold 
out the promise of this felicity to the biographer of Columbus. 
Though the event to which his work relates is one which 
can never sink into insignificance or oblivion, but, on the con- 
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trary, will probably excite more interest with every succeeding 
generation, till the very end of the world, its importance 
has been already long enough apparent to have attracted the 
most eager attention to every thing connected with its details; 
and we think we may safely say, that all the documents which 
relate to it have now been carefully examined, and all the chan- 
nels explored through which any authentic information was 
likely to be derived. In addition to the very copious, but 
rambling and somewhat garrulous and extravagant accounts 
which were published soon after the discovery, and have since 
been methodised and arranged, Don F. M. Navarette, a Spa- 
nish gentleman of great learning and industry, and secretary to 
the Royal Academy of History at Madrid, has lately given to 
the world a very extensive collection of papers, relating to the 
history and voyages of Columbus; a very considerable portion 
of which appears not to have been known to any of those who 
had formerly written on the subject. Mr Irving’s first design 
was merely to publish a translation of this collection, with occa- 
sional remarks ; but having, during his residence at Madrid, had 
access, by the kindness of the Duke of Veraguas, the descendant 
of the great admiral, to the archives of his family, and to various 
other documents, still remaining in manuscript, which had 
escaped the research even of Navarette, he fortunately turned 
his thoughts to the compilation of the more comprehensive and 
original work now before us—in which, by those great helps, 
he has been enabled, not only to supply many defects, but to cor- 
rect many errors, and reconcile some apparent contradictions in 
the earlier accounts. 

It was evidently very desirable that such a work should at 
length be completed ; and we think it peculiarly fortunate that 
the means of completing it should have fallen into such hands 
as Mr Irving’s. The materials, it was obvious, were only to be 
found in Spain, and were not perhaps very likely to be intrust- 
ed without reserve to a stranger; while there was reason to fear 
that a Spaniard might not have courage to speak of the errors 
and crimes of his countrymen in the tone which the truth of 
history might require, or might not think it safe, even yet, to 
expose the impolicy, or canvass the pretensions, of the govern- 
ment. By a happy concurrence of circumstances, an elegant 
writer, altogether unconnected either with Spain or her rivals 
and enemies, and known all over the civilized world as a man 
of intelligence and principle, of sound judgment, and a calm and 
indulgent temper, repaired to Madrid at a time when the publi- 
cation of Navarette had turned the public attention, in an extra- 
ordinary degree, to the memorable era of Columbus; and, by the 
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force of his literary and personal character, obtained the fullest 
disclosure of every thing that bore upon his history that was ever 
made, to native or foreigner,—at the same time that he had the 
means of discussing personally, with the best informed indivi- 
duals of the nation, all the points on which the written docu- 
ments might seem to leave room for doubt or explanation. 

Of these rare advantages Mr Irving has availed himself, we 
think, with singular judgment and ability. He has written the 
history of the greatest event in the annals of mankind, with the 
fulness and the feeling it deserved ; and has presented us with a 
flowing and continuous narrative of the events he had to record, 
far more luminous and comprehensive than any which previous- 
ly existed, and yet much less diffuse and discursive than the 
earlier accounts, from which it is mainly derived ; while, with- 
out sacrificing in any degree the intense interest of personal ad- 
venture and individual sympathy, he has brought the lights of a 
more cultivated age to bear on the obscure places of the story; 
and touched skilfully on the errors and prejudices of the times— 
at once to enliven his picture by their singularity, and to in- 
struct us by their explanation or apology. Above all, he has 
composed the whole work in a temper that is beyond all praise. 
It breathes throughout a genuine spirit of humanity ; and, em- 
bellished as it is with beautiful descriptions and wonderful tales, 
its principal attraction in our eyes consists in its soft-hearted 
sympathy with suffering, its fearless reprobation of injustice and 
oppression, and the magnanimous candour of its judgments, even 
on the delinquent. 

But though we think all this of Mr Irving’s work, we sus- 
pect it may not be altogether unnecessary to caution our more 
sensitive and sanguine readers against giving way to certain 
feelings of disappointment, which it is not impossible they may 
encounter at the outset of their task; and to which two or 
three very innocent causes are likely enough to expose them. 
In the first place, many great admirers of Mr Irving’s former 
works will probably miss the brilliant, highly finished, and ryth- 
mical style, which attracted them so much in those performances ; 
and may find the less artificial and elaborate diction of this his- 
tory comparatively weak and careless. In this judgment, how- 
ever, we can by no means agree. Mr Irving’s former style, 
though unquestionably very elegant and harmonious, always 
struck us as somewhat too laboured and exquisite—and, at all 
events, but ill fitted for an extensive work, where the interest 
turned too much on the weight of the matter, to be safely divided 
with the mere polish of the diction, or the balance of the periods. 
He has done well, therefore, we think, to discard it on this’ occa- 
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sion, for the more varied, careless, and natural style, which dis- 
tinguishes the volumes before us—a style not only without sen- 
tentious pretension, or antithetical prettiness, but even in some 
degree loose and unequal—flowing easily on, with something of 
the fulness and clearness of Herodotus or Boccaccio—sometimes 
languid, and often inexact, but furnishing in its very freshness 
and variety, the very best mirror, perhaps, in which the romantic 
adventures, the sweet descriptions, or the soft humanities, with 
which the author had to deal, could have been displayed. 

Another, and perhaps a more general source of disappoint- 
ment to impatient readers, is likely to be found in the extent and 
minuteness of the prefatory details, with which Mr Irving has 
crowded the foreground of his picture, and detained us, apparent- 
ly without necessity, from its principal features. The genealogy 
and education of Columbus—his early love of adventure—his 
long and vain solicitations at the different European courts—the 
intrigues and jealousies by which he was bafiled—the prejudices 
against which he had to contend, and the lofty spirit and doubt- 
ful logic by which they were opposed,—are al] given with a ful- 
ness for which, however instructive it may be, the reader, who 
knows already what it is to end in, feels any thing but grateful. 
His mind, from the very title-page, is among the billows of the 
Atlantic and the islands of the Caribs; and he does not submit 
without impatience to be informed of all the energy that was to 
be exerted, and all the obstacles to be overcome, before he can 
get there. It is only after we have perused the whole work that 
we perceive the fitness of the introductory chapters; and then, 
when the whole grand series of sufferings and exploits has been 
unfolded, and the greatness of the event, and of the character 
with which it is inseparably blended, have been impressed on our 
minds, we feel how necessary it was to tell, and how grateful it 
is to know, all that can now be known of the causes by which 
both were prepared; and instead of murmuring at the length of 
these precious details, feel nothing but regret that time should 
have so grievously abridged them. 

The last disappointment, for which the reader should be pre- 
pared, will probably fall upon those who expect much new in- 
formation as to the first great voyage of discovery, or suppose 
that the chief interest of the work must be exhausted by its 
completion. That portion of the story of Columbus has always, 
from obvious causes, been given with more amplitude and fidelity 
than any other ; and Mr Irving, accordingly, has been able to add 
but few additional traits of any considerable importance. But it 
is not there, we think, that the great interest or the true character 
of the work is to be found. The mere geographical discovery, 
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sublime as it undoubtedly is, is far less impressive, to our minds, 
than the moral emotions to which it opens the scene. The 
whole history of the settlement of Hispaniola, and the sufferings 
of its gentle people—the daring progress of the great discoverer, 
through unheard-of forms of peril, and the overwhelming dis- 
asters that seem at last to weigh him down, constitute the real 
business of the piece, and are what truly bring out, not only the 
character of the man, but that of the events with which his 
memory is identified. It is here, too, that both the power and 
the beauty of the author’s style chiefly display themselves—in 
his account of the innocence and gentleness of the simple races 
that were then first introduced to their elder brethren of Europe, 
and his glowing pictures of the lovely land, which ministered to 
their primitive luxury—or in his many sketches of the great 
commander himself, now towering in paternal majesty in the 
midst of his newly-found children—now invested with the dark 
gorgeousness of deep and superstitious devotion, and burning 
thirst of fame—or, still more sublime, in his silent struggles with 
malevolence and misfortune, and his steadfast reliance on the 
justice of posterity. 

The work before us embodies all these, and many other 
touching representations ; and in the vivacity of its colouring, 
and the novelty of its scene, possesses all the interest of a novel 
of invention, with the startling and thrilling assurance of its 
actual truth and exactness—a sentiment which enhances and 
every moment presses home to our hearts the deep pity and re- 
sentment inspired by the sufferings of the confiding beings it 
introduces to our knowledge—mingled with a feeling of some- 
thing like envy and delighted wonder, at the story of their 
child-like innocence, and humble apparatus of enjoyment. No 
savages certainly ever were so engaging and loveable as those 
savages. Affectionate, sociable, and without cunning, sullenness, 
inconstancy, or any of the savage vices, but an aversion from 
toil, which their happy climate at once inspired and rendered 
innoxious, they seem to have passed their days in a blissful igno- 
rance of all that human intellect has contrived for human 
misery, and almost to have enjoyed an exemption from the 
doom that followed man’s first unhallowed appetite for know- 
ledge of good and evil. It is appalling to think with what tre- 
mendous rapidity the whole of these happy races were swept 
away! How soon, after the feet of civilized Christians had 
touched their shores, those shores were desolate, or filled only 
with mourning !_ How soon, how frightfully soon, the swarming 
myriads of idle and light-hearted creatures, who came trooping 
from their fragrant woods to receive them with smiles of wel- 
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come and gestures of worship, and whose songs and shoutings 
first hailed them so sweetly over their fresh and sunny bays, 
were plunged, by the hands of those fatal visitants, into all the 
agonies of despair !—how soon released from them by a bloody 
extermination ! It humbles and almost crushes the heart, even 
at this distance of time, to think of such a catastrophe, brought 
about by such instruments. The learned, the educated, the re- 
fined, the champions of chivalry, the messengers of the gospel 
of peace, come to the land of the ignorant, the savage, the 
heathen. They find them docile in their ignorance, submissive in 
their rudeness, and grateful and affectionate in their darkness ; 
and the result of the mission is mutual corruption, misery, desola- 
tion! The experience or remorse of four centuries has not yet 
been able to expiate the crime, or to reverse the spell. Those 
once smiling and swarming shores are still silent and mournful ; 
or resound only to the groans of the slave and the lash of the 
slave-driver—or to the strange industry of another race, dragged 
by a yet deeper guilt from a distant land, and now calmly esta- 
blishing themselves on the graves of their oppressors. 

We do not propose to give any thing like an abstract of a 
story, the abstract of which is already familiar to every one ; 
while the details, like most other details, would lose half their 
interest, and all their character, by being disjoined from the 
narrative on which they depend. We shall content ourselves, 
therefore, by running over some of the particulars that are less 
generally known, and exhibiting a few specimens of the author’s 
manner of writing and thinking. 

Mr Irving has settled, we think satisfactorily, that Columbus 
was born in Genoa, about the year 1435. It was fitting that the 
hemisphere of republics should have been discovered by a re- 
publican. His proper name was Colombo, though he is chiefly 
known among his contemporaries by the Spanish synonyme of Co- 
lon. He was well educated, but passed his youth chiefly at sea, 
and had his full share of the hardships and hazards incident to 
that vocation. From the travels of Marco Polo he seems first to 
have imbibed his taste for geographical discovery, and to have de- 
rived his grand idea of reaching the eastern shores of India by 
sailing straight to the west. The spirit of maritime enterprise 
was chiefly fostered in that age by the magnanimous patronage 
of Prince Henry of Portugal ; and it was to that court, accord- 
ingly, that Columbus first offered his services in the year 1470. 
We will not withhold from our readers the following brief but 
graphic sketch of his character and appearance at that period : 


‘ He was at that time in the full vigour of manhood, and of an en- 
gaging presence. Minute descriptions are given of his person by his 
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son Fernando, by Las Casas, and others of his contemporaries. Ac- 
cording to these accounts, he was tall, well-formed, muscular, and of 
an elevated and dignified demeanour. His visage was long, and neither 
full nor meagre ; his complexion fair and freckled and inclined to ruddy ; 
his nose aquiline; his cheek-bones were rather high, his eyes light 
grey, and apt to enkindle ; his whole countenance had an air of au- 
thority. His hair, in his youthful days, was of a light colour ; but care 
and trouble, according to Las Casas, soon turned it grey, and at thirty 
years of age it was quite white. He was moderate and simple in diet 
and apparel, eloquent in discourse, engaging and affable with stran- 
gers, and of an amiableness and suavity in domestic life, that strongly 
attached his household to his person. His temper was naturally irri- 
table ; but he subdued it by the magnanimity of his spirit, comporting 
himself with a courteous and gentle gravity, and never indulging in 
any intemperance of language. Throughout his life he was noted for 
a strict attention to the offices of religion, observing rigorously the 
fasts and ceremonies of the church ; nor did his. piety consist in mere 
forms, but partook of that lofty and solemn enthusiasm with which his 
whole character was strongly tinctured.’ 


For eighteen long years did the proud and ardent spirit of Co- 
lumbus urge his heroic suit at the courts of most of the Euro- 
pean monarchs ; and it was not till after encountering in every 
form the discouragements of withering poverty, insulting neglect, 
and taunting ridicule, that, in his fifty-sixth year, he at last pre- 
vailed with Ferdinand and Isabella, to supply him with three 
little ships, to achieve for them the dominion of a world! Mr Ir- 
ving very strikingly remarks, 

‘ After the great difficulties made by various courts in furnishing 
this expedition, it is surprising how inconsiderable an armament was 
required. It is evident that Columbus had reduced his requisitions to 
the narrowest limits, lest any great oramnce should cause impediment. 
Three small vessels were apparently all that he had requested. Two 
of them were light barques, called caravels, not superior to river and 
coasting craft of more modern days. Representations of this class of 
vessels exist in old prints and paintings. They are delineated as open, 
and without deck in the centre, but built up high at the prow and 
stern, with forecastles and cabins for the accommodation of the crew. 
Peter Martyr, the learned contemporary of Columbus, says that only 
one of the three vessels was decked. The smallness of the vessels was 
considered an advantage by Columbus, in a voyage of discovery, ena- 
bling him to run close to the shores, and to enter shallow rivers and 
harbours. In his third voyage, when coasting the gulf of Paria, he 
complained of the size of his ship, being nearly a hundred tons burden. 
But that such long and perilous expeditions into unknown seas, should 
be undertaken in vessels without decks, and that they should live 
through the violent tempests by which they were frequently assailed, 
remain among the singular circumstances of these daring voyages.’ 


It was on Friday, the 3d of August, 1492, that the bold ad- 
5 
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venturer sailed forth, with the earliest dawn, from the little port: 
of Palos, on his magnificent expedition ; and immediately began 
a regular journal, addressed to the sovereigns, from the exordium 
of which, as lately printed by Navarette, we receive a strong im- 
pression both of the gravity and dignity of his character, and of 
the importance he attached to his undertaking. We subjoin a 
short specimen. 


‘ Therefore your highnesses, as Catholic Christians and princes, 
lovers and promoters of the holy Christian faith, and enemies of the 
sect of Mahomet, and of all idolatries and heresies, determined to send 
me, Christopher Columbus, to the said parts of India, to see the said 
princes, and the people, and lands, and discover the nature and dispo- 
sition of them all, and the means to be taken for the conversion of them 
to our holy faith ; and ordered that I should not go by land to the East, 
by which it is the custom to go, but by a voyage to the West, by which 
course, unto the present time, we do not know for certain that any one 
hath passed ; and for this purpose bestowed great favours upon me, 
ennobling me, that thenceforward I might style myself Don, appoint- 
ing me high admiral of the Ocean Sea, and perpetual viceroy and go- 
vernor of all the islands and continents I should discover and gain, 
and which henceforward may be discovered and gained, in the Ocean 
Sea ; and that my eldest son should succeed me, and so on, from gene- 
ration to generation, for ever. I departed, therefore, from the city of 
Granada on Saturday the 12th of May, of the same year 1492, to Pa- 
los, a sea-port, where I armed three ships well calculated for such ser- 
vice, and sailed from that port well furnished with provisions, and with 
many seamen, on Friday the 3d of August of the same year, half an 
hour before sunrise, and took the route for the Canary islands of your 
highnesses, to steer my course thence, and navigate until I should ar- 
rive at the Indies, and deliver the embassy of your highnesses to those 
princes, and accomplish that which you had commanded. For this 
purpose, I intend to write during this voyage very punctually, from 
day to day, all that I may do, and see, and experience, as will here- 
after be seen. Also, my sovereign princes, beside describing each night 
all that has occurred in the day, and in the day the navigation of the 
night, I propose to make a chart, in which I will set down the waters 
and lands of the Ocean Sea, in their proper situations, under their bear- 
ings ; and, further, to compose a book, and illustrate the whole in pic- 
ture by latitude from the equinoctial, and longitude from the West ; 
and upon the whole it will be essential that I should forget sleep, and 
dual closely to the navigation, to accomplish these things, which will 
be a great labour.’ 


As a guide by which to sail, Mr Irving also informs us, he had 
prepared ‘a map, or chart, improved upon that sent him by 
* Paolo Toscanelli. Neither of these now exist, but the globe, or 
‘ planisphere, finished by Martin Behem in this year of the admi- 
‘ ral’s first voyage, is still extant, and furnishes an idea of what 
‘ the chart of Columbus must have been. It exhibits the coasts 
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‘ of Europe and Africa, from the south of Ireland to the end of 
‘ Guinea, and opposite to them, on the other side of the Atlan- 
‘ tic, the extremity of Asia, or as it was termed, India. Between 
‘ them is placed the island of Cipango (or Japan) which, accord- 
‘ ing to Mates Polo, lay fifteen hundred miles distant from the 
‘ Asiatic coast. In his computations Columbus advanced this 
‘ island about a thousand leagues too much to the east; suppo- 
‘ sing it to lie in the situation of Florida, and at this island he 
‘ hoped first to arrive.’ 

We pass over the known incidents of this celebrated voyage, 
which are here repeated with new interest and additional detail ; 
but we cannot refrain from extracting Mr Irving’s account of its 
fortunate conclusion. 


‘ For three days they stood in this direction; and the further the 
went the more frequent and encouraging were the signs of land. 
Flights of small birds of various colours, some of them such as sing in 
the fields, came flying about the ships, and then continued towards the 
south-west, and others were heard also flying by in the night. Tunny- 
fish played about the smooth sea, and a heron, a pelican, and a duck, 
were seen, all bound in the same direction. The vai which float- 
ed by the ships was fresh and green, as if recently from land, and the 
air, Columbus observes, was sweet and fragrant as April breezes in 
Seville. 

‘ All these, however, were regarded by the crews as so many delu- 
sions, beguiling them on to destruction ; and when on the evening of the 
third day they beheld the sun go down upon a shoreless horizon, they 
broke forth into clamorous turbulence. panna however, the 
manifestations of neighbouring land were such on the following day 
as no longer to admit a doubt. Besides a quantity of fresh weeds, 
such as grow in rivers, they saw a green fish of a kind which keeps 
about rocks ; then a branch of thorn with berries on it, and Pot 
separated from the tree, floated by them ; then they picked up a reed, 
a small board, and, above all, a staff artificially carved. All gloom 
and mutiny now gave way to sanguine expectation ; and throughout 
the day each one was eagerly on the watch, in hopes of being the first 
to discover the long-sought-for land. 

‘ In the evening, when, according to invariable custom on board of 
the admiral’s ship, the mariners had sung the salve regina, or vesper 
hymn to the Virgin, he made an impressive address to his crew. He 
pointed out the goodness of God in thus conducting thém by such soft 
and favouring breezes across a tranquil ocean, cheering their hopes 
continually with fresh signs, increasing as their fears augmented, and 
thus leading and guiding them to a promised land. 

‘ The breeze had been fresh all day, with more sea than usual, and 
they had made great Progress. At sunset they had stood again to the 
west, and were ploughing the waves at a rapid rate, the Pinta keeping 
the lead, from her superior sailing. The greatest animation prevailed 
throughout the ships; not an eye was closed that night. As the even- 
ing darkened, Columbus took his station on the top of the castle or 
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cabin on the high poop of his vessel. However he might carry a 
cheerful and confident countenance during the day, it was to him a 
time of the most painful anxiety, and now when he was wrapped from 
observation by the shades of night, he maintained an intense and un- 
remitting watch, ranging his eye along the dusky horizon, in search 
of the most vague me Pata of land. Suddenly, about ten o'clock, he 
thought he beheld a light glimmering at a distance! Fearing that his 
eager a might deceive him, he called to Pedro Gutierrez, gentle- 
man of the king’s bed-chamber, and inquired whether he saw a light 
in that direction ; the latter replied in the affirmative. Columbus, yet 
doubtful whether it might not be some delusion of the fancy, called 
Rodrigo Sanchez of Segovia, and made the same inquiry. By the 
time the latter had ascended the round-house, the light had disappear- 
ed. They saw it once or twice afterwards in sudden and passing 
gleams; as it were a torch in the bark of a fisherman, rising and sink- 
ing with the waves ; or in the hand of some person on shore, borne 
up and down as he walked from house to house. So transient and un- 
certain were these gleams, that few attached any importance to them ; 
Columbus, however, considered them as certain signs of land, and 
moreover, that the land was inhabited. 

‘ They continued their course until two in the morning, when a gun 
from the Pinta gave the joyful signal of land. It was first discovered 
by a mariner named Rodrigo de Triana; but the reward was after- 
wards adjudged to the admiral, for having previously perceived the 
light. The land was now clearly seen about two leagues distant ; 
a ereupon they took in sail and lay to, waiting impatiently for the 

awn. 

‘ The thoughts and feelings of Columbus in this little space of time 
must have been tumultuous and intense. At length, in spite of every 
difficulty and danger, he had accomplished his object. The great mys- 
tery of the ocean was revealed ; his theory, which had been the scoff 
of sages, was triumphantly established ; he had secured to himself a 
glory which must be as durable as the world itself. 

‘ It is difficult even for the imagination to conceive the feelings of 
such a man at the moment of so sublime a discovery. What a bewil- 
dering crowd of conjectures must have thronged upon his mind, as to 
the land which lay before him, covered with darkness. That it was 
fruitful was evident, from the vegetables which floated from its shores. 
He thought, too, that he perceived in the balmy air the fragrance of 
aromatic groves. The moving light which he had beheld, had proved 
that it was the residence of man. But what were its inhabitants ? 
“Were they like those of the other parts of the globe; or were they 
some strange and monstrous race, such as the imagination in those 
times was prone to give to all remote and unknown regions? Had 
he come upon some wild island far in the Indian sea; or was this 
the famed Cipango itself, the object of his golden fancies ?_ A thou- 
sand speculations of the kind must have swarmed upon him, as, with 
his anxious crews, he waited for the night to pass away : wondering 
whether the morning light would reveal a savage wildnerness, or dawn 
upon spicy groves, and glittering fanes, and gilded cities, and all the 
splendour of oriental civilization.’ 
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The land to which he was thus triumphantly borne was the 
island of San Salvador, since called Cat Island, by the English ; 
and at early dawn he landed with a great company, splendidly 
os and attired, and bearing in his hand the royal standard of 
Castile. 


‘ As they approached the shores, they were refreshed by the sight 
of the ample forests, which in those climates have extraordinary beau- 
ty of vegetation. They beheld fruits of tempting hue, but unknown 
kind, growing among the trees which overhung the shores. The pu- 
rity and suavity of the atmosphere, the crystal transparency of the seas 
which bathe these islands, give them a wonderful beauty, and must 
have had their effect upon the susceptible feelings of Columbus. No 
sooner did he land, than he threw himself upon his knees, kissed 
the earth, and returned thanks to God with tears of joy. His exam- 
ple was followed by the rest, whose hearts indeed overflowed with the 
same feelings of gratitude.’ 

‘ The natives of the island, when, at the dawn of day, they had be- 
held the ships, with their sails set, hovering on their coast, had suppo- 
sed them some monsters which had issued from the deep during the 
night. They had crowded to the beach, and watched their movements 
with awful anxiety. Their veering about, apparently without ef- 
fort; the shifting and furling of their sails, resembling huge wings, 
filled them with astonishment. When they beheld their boats ap- 
proach the shure, and a number of strange beings, clad in glittering 
steel, or raiment of various colours, landing upon the beach, they fled 
in affright.to their woods. Finding, however, that there was no at- 
tempt to pursue nor molest them, they gradually recovered from their 
terror, and approached the Spaniards with great awe; frequently 
prostrating themselves on the earth, and making signs of adoration. 
During the ceremonies of taking possession, they remained gazing in 
timid admiration at the complexion, the beards, the shining armour, 
and splendid dress, of the Spaniards. The admiral particularly at- 
tracted their attention, from his commanding height, his air of autho- 
rity, his dress of scarlet, and the deference which was paid him by his 
companions ; all which pointed him out to be the commander. When 
they had still further recovered from their fears, they approached the 
Spaniards, touched their beards, and examined their hands and faces, 
admiring their whiteness. Columbus, pleased with their simplicity, 
their gentleness, and the confidence they reposed in beings who must 
have appeared to them so strange and formidable, suffered their scru- 
tiny with perfect acquiescence. The wondering savages were won by 
this benignity ; they now supposed that the ships had sailed out of the 
crystal firmament which bounded their horizon, or that they had de- 
scended from above on their ample wings, and that these marvellous 
beings were inhabitants of the skies.’ 


Nothing is more remarkable in the journal of the great dis- 
coverer, than his extraordinary sensibility to the beauty of the 
scenery, and the charms of the climate, of this new world. 
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«« J know not,” says he, in one passage about this time, “ where first 
to go, nor are my eyes ever weary of gazing on the beautiful verdure.” 
At the south-west end of the island he found fine lakes of fresh-water, 
overhung with groves, and surrounded by banks covered with herbage. 
Here he ordered all the casks of the ships to be filled. “ Here are large 
lakes,” says he, in his journal, “ and the groves about them are marvel- 
lous, and fate and in all the island every thing is green, and the herb- 
age as in April in Andalusia. The singing of the birds is such, that 
it seems as if one would never desire to depart hence ; there are flocks 
of parrots which obscure the sun, and other birds, large and small, of 
so many kinds and so different from ours, that it is wonderful ; and be- 
sides there are trees of a thousand species, each having its particular 
fruit, and all of marvellous flavour, so that I am in the greatest trouble in 
the world not to know them, for I am very certain that they are each of 
great value. I shall bring home some of them as specimens, and also 
some of the herbs.” Columbus was intent on discovering the drugs and 
spices of the east, and on ya this island, had fancied he percei- 
ved, in the air which came from it, the spicy odours said to be wafted from 
the islands of the Indian seas: “ As I arrived at this cape,” says he, “there 
came thence a re so good and soft of the flowers or trees of the 
land, that it was the sweetest thing in the world. I believe there are 
here many herbs and trees which would be of great price in Spain for 
tinctures, medicines, and spices, but I know nothing of them, which 
gives me great vexation.” 

‘ The fish, which abounded in these seas, partook of the novelty which 
characterised most of the objects in this new world. They rivalled the 
birds in the tropical brilliancy of their colours, the scales of some of them 
glancing back the rays of light like precious stones; as they sported 
about the ships, they flashed gleams of gold and silver through the clear 
waves ; and the dolphins, taken out of their element, delighted the eye 
with the changes of colours ascribed in fable to the cameleon.’ 


On his first arrival at Cuba, these raptures are, if possible, re- 
doubled. 


‘ As he approached this noble island, he was struck with its magni- 
tude, and the grandeur of its features ; its high and airy mountains, 
which reminded him of those of Sicily ; its fertile valleys, and long 
sweeping plains, watered by noble rivers ; its stately forests ; its bold 
promontories, and stretching headlands, which melted away into the 
remotest distance. He anchored in a beautiful river, free hen rocks 
or shoals, of transparent water, its banks overhung with trees. Here, 
landing, and taking possession of the island, he gave it the name of 
Juana, in honour of Prince Juan, and to the river the name of San 
Salvador. 

‘ Returning to his boat, he proceeded for some distance up the river, 
more and more enchanted with the beauty of the country. The forests 
which covered each bank were of high and wide-spreading trees ; some 
bearing fruits, others flowers, while in some, both fruit and flower were 
mingled, bespeaking a perpetual round of fertility : among them were 
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many palms, but different from those of Spain and Africa; with the 
great leaves of these, the natives thatched their cabins. 

‘ The continual eulogies made by Columbus on the beauty of the 
scenery were warranted by the kind of scenery he was beholding. 
There is a wonderful splendour, variety, and luxuriance in the vege- 
tation of those quick and ardent climates. The verdure of the groves, 
and the colours of the flowers and blossoms, derive a vividness to the 
eye from the transparent purity of the air, and the deep serenity of 
the azure heavens. The forests, too, are full of life, swarming with 
birds of brilliant pane: Painted varieties of parrots, and wood- 

eckers, create a glitter amidst the verdare of the grove, and humming- 
birds rove from flower to flower, resembling, as has well been said, 
animated particles of a rainbow. The scarlet flamingos, too, seen 
sometimes through an opening of a forest in a distant savannah, have 
the appearance of soldiers drawn up in battalion, with an advanced 
scout on the alert, to give notice of approaching danger. Nor is the 
least beautiful part of animated nature the various tribes of insects that 
people every plant, displaying brilliant coats of mail, which sparkle to 
the eye like precious gems. 

‘ Such is the splendour of animal and vegetable creation in these 
tropical climates, where an ardent sun imparts, in a manner, his own 
lustre to every object, and quickens nature into exuberant fecundity. 
The birds, in general, are not remarkable for their notes; for it has 
been observed that in the feathered race sweetness of song rarely ac- 
companies brilliancy of =r: Columbus remarks, however, that 
there were various kinds which sang sweetly among the trees, and he 
frequently deceived himself in fancying that he heard the voice of the 
nightingale, a bird unknown in these countries. He was, in fact, in a 
mood to see every thing through a fond and favouring medium. His 
heart was full even to overflowing, for he was enjoying the fulfilment 
of his hopes, and the ‘hard-earned but glorious reward of his toils and 
perils. Every thing round him was beheld with the enamoured and 
exulting eye of a discoverer, where triumph mingles with admiration ; 
and it is difficult to conceive the rapturous state of his feelings, while 
thus exploring the charms of a virgin world, won by his enterprise and 
valour. 

‘ From his continual remarks on the beauty of the scenery, and from 
the pleasure which he evidently derived from rural sounds and objects, 
he appears to have been extremely open to those delicious influences, 
exercised over some spirits, by the graces and wonders of nature. He 
gives utterance to these feelings with characterjstic enthusiasm, and 
at the same time with the artlessness and simplicity of diction of a 
child. When speaking of some lovely scene among the groves, or 
along the flowery shore, of this favoured island, he says, “ one could 
live there for ever.”—Cuba broke upon him like an elysium. “ It is 
the most beautiful island,” he says, “that eyes ever beheld, full of ex- 
cellent ports and profound rivers.” The mate was more temperate 
here than in the other islands, the nights being neither hot nor cold, 
while the birds and grasshoppers sang all night long. Indeed there is 
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a beauty in a tropical night, in the depth of the dark-blue sky, the 
lambent purity of the stars, and the resplendent clearness of the moon, 
that spreads over the rich landscape and the balmy groves, a charm 
more touching than the splendour of the day. 
‘In the sweet smell of the woods, and the odour of the flowers, 
which loaded every breeze, Columbus fancied he perceived the fra- 
rance of oriental spices ; and along the shores he found shells of the 
Kind of oyster which produces pearls. From the grass growing to the 
very edge of the water, he inferred the peacefulness of the ocean which 
bathes these islands, never lashing the shore with angry surges. Ever 
since his arrival among these Antilles, he had experienced nothing but 
soft and gentle weather, and he concluded that a perpetual serenity 
reigned over these happy seas. He was little suspicious of the occa- 
sional bursts of fury to which they are liable.’ 


Hispaniola was still more enchanting. 


‘ In the transparent atmosphere of the tropics, objects are descried at 
a great distance, and the purity of the air and serenity of the deep blue 
sky, gave a magical effect to the scenery. Under these advantages, 
the beautiful island of Hayti revealed itself to the eye as they ap- 
proached. Its mountains were higher and more rocky than those of 
the other islands; but the rocks reared themselves from among rich 
forests. The mountains swept down into luxuriant plains and green 
savannas, while the appearance of cultivated fields, with the numerous 
fires at night, and the columns of smoke which rose in various 
parts by day, all showed it to be populous. It rose before them in all 
the splendour of tropical vegetation, one of the most beautiful islands 
in the world, and doomed to be one of the most unfortunate.’ 


The first interview with the friendly cacique Guacanagari, as 
well as his generous attentions on the wreck of one of their ves- 
sels, are described with great beauty. But we can only find 
room for the concluding part of it. 

‘ The extreme kindness of the cacique, the gentleness of his people, 
the quantities of gold which were daily brought to be exchanged for the 
veriest trifles, and the information continually received of sources of 
wealth in the bosom of this beautiful island, all contributed to console 
the admiral for the misfortune he had suffered. 

‘ The shipwrecked crew also, living on shore, and mingling freely 
with the natives, became fascinated with their easy and idle mode of 
life. Exempted by their simplicity from the painful cares and toils 
which civilized man inflicts upon himself by his many artificial wants, 
the existence of these islanders seemed to the Spaniards like a pleasant 
dream. They disquieted themselves about nothing. A few fields, cul- 
tivated almost without labour, furnished the roots and vegetables which 
formed a great part of their diet. Their rivers and coasts abounded 
with fish ; their trees were laden with fruits of golden or blushing hue, 
and heightened by a tropical sun to delicious flavour and fragrance. 
Softened by the indulgence of nature, a great part of their day was 
passed in indolent repose, in that luxury of sensation inspired by a se- 
rene sky and a voluptuous climate ; and in the evenings ey danced in 
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their fragrant groves, to their national songs, or the rude sound of their 
sylvan drums. 

‘ Such was the indolent and holiday life of these simple people ; 
which, if it had not the great rw os of enjoyment, nor the high-sea- 
soned poignancy of pleasure, which attend civilization, was certainly 
destitute of most of its artificial miseries.’ 


It was from this scene of enchantment and promise, uncloud- 
ed as yet by any shadow of animosity or distrust, that Columbus, 
without one drop of blood on his hands, or one stain of cruelty 
or oppression on his conscience, set sail on his return to Europe, 
with the proud tidings of his discovery. In the early part of his 
voyage he fell in with the Carribee Islands, and had some stri- 
king encounters with the brave but ferocious tribes who possessed 
them. The distresses which beset him on his home passage are 
well known ; but we willingly pass these over, to treat our read- 
ers with Mr. Irving’s splendid description of his magnificent re- 
ception by the court at Barcelona. 


‘ The fame of his discovery had resounded throughout the nation, 
and as his route lay through several of the finest and most populous 
provinces of Spain, his journey appeared like the progress of a sove- 
reign. Wherever he passed, the surrounding country poured forth 
its inhabitants, who lined the road and thronged the villages. In the 
large towns, the streets, windows, and balconies, were filled with eager 
spectators, who rent the air with acclamations. His journey was con- 
tinually impeded by the multitude pressing to gain a sight of him and 
of the Indians, who were regarded with as much astonishment as if 
they had been natives of another planet. It was impossible to satisfy 
the craving curiosity which assailed himself and his attendants at every 
stage with innumerable questions ; popular rumour, as usual, had ex- 

gerated the truth, and had filled the newly-found country with all 
kinds of wonders. 

‘ It was about the middle of April that Columbus arrived at Barce- 
lona, where every preparation had been made to give him a solemn 
and magnificent reception. The beauty and serenity of the weather 
in that genial season and favoured climate, contributed to give splen- 
dour to this memorable ceremony. As he drew near the place, many 
of the more youthful courtiers, and hidalgos of gallant bearing, together 
with a vast concourse of the populace, came forth to meet and welcome 
him. His entrance into this noble city has been compared to one of 
those triumphs which the Romans were accustomed to decree to con- 
querors. First, were paraded the Indians, painted according to their 
savage fashion, and decorated with their national ornaments of gold. 
After these were borne various kinds of live parrots, together with 
stuffed birds and animals of unknown species, and rare plants, sup- 
posed to be of precious qualities; while great care was taken to make 
a conspicuous Dealer of Indian coronets, bracelets, and other decora- 
tions of gold, which might give an idea of the wealth of the newly- 
discovered regions. After this, followed Columbus on horseback, sur- 
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rounded by a brilliant cavalcade of Spanish chivalry. The streets were 
almost impassable from the countless multitude ; the windows and bal- 
conies were crowded with the fair ; the very roofs were covered with 
spectators. It seemed as if the public eye could not be sated with 
gazing on these trophies of an unknown world; or on the remarkable 
man by whom it had been discovered. There was a sublimity in this 
event that mingled a solemn feeling with the public joy. It was look- 
ed upon as a vast and signal dispensation of providence, in reward for 
the piety of the monarchs ; and the majestic and venerable appearance 
of the discoverer, so different from the youth and buoyancy that are 
generally expected from roving enterprise, seemed in harmony with 
the grandeur and dignity of his achievement. 

‘ To receive him with suitable pomp and distinction, the sovereigns 
had ordered their throne to be on in public, under a rich canopy 
of brocade of gold, in a vast and splendid saloon. Here the king and 
queen awaited his arrival, seated in state, with the prince Juan beside 
them, and attended by the dignitaries of their court, and the principal 
nobility of Castile, Valentia, Catalonia, and Arragon, all impatient to 
behold the man who had conferred so incalculable a benefit upon the 
nation. At length Columbus entered the hall, surrounded by a bril- 
liant crowd of cavaliers, among whom, says Las Casas, he was con- 
spicuous for his stately and commanding person, which, with his coun- 
tenance, rendered venerable by his grey hairs, gave him the august 
appearance of a senator of Rome; a modest smile lighted up his fea- 
tures, showing that he enjoyed the state and glory in which he came ; 
and certainly nothing could be more deeply moving to a mind infla- 
med by noble ambition, and conscious of having greatly deserved, than 
these testimonials of the admiration and gratitude of a nation, or rather 
of a world. As Columbus approached, the sovereigns rose, as if re- 
ceiving a person of the highest rank. Bending his knees, he request- 
ed to kiss their hands; but there was some hesitation on the part of 
their majesties to permit this act of vassalage. Raising him in the 
most gracious manner, they ordered him to seat himself in their pre- 
sence; a rare honour in this proud and punctilious court.’ 

In his second voyage he falls in again with the Caribs, of 
whose courage and cannibal propensities he had now sufficient 
assurance. Mr Irving’s remarks upon this energetic but un- 
tameable race are striking, and we think original. 

‘ The warlike and unyielding character of these people, so different 
from that of the pusillanimous nations around them, and the wide scope 
of their enterprises and wanderings, like those of the Nomade tribes 
of the Old World, entitle them to distinguished attention. They were 
trained to war from their infancy. As soon as they could walk, their 
intrepid mothers put in their hands the bow and arrow, and prepared 
them to take an early part in the hardy enterprises of their fathers. 
Their distant roamings by sea made them observant and intelligent. 
The natives of the other islands only knew how to divide time by day 
and night, by the sun and moon; whereas these had acquired some 
knowledge of the stars, by which to calculate the times and seasons. 
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‘ The traditional accounts of their origin, thongh of course extremely 
vague, are yet capable of being verified to a great degree by geogra- 
phical facts, and open one of the rich veins of curious inquiry and spe- 
culation which abound in the New World. They are said to have mi- 
grated from the remote valleys embosomed in the Apalachian moun- 
tains. The earliest accounts we have of them represent them with 
their weapons in their hands, continually engaged in wars, winning 
their way and shifting their abode, until, in the course of time, they 
found themselves at the extremity of Florida. Here, abandoning 
the northern continent, they passed over to the Lucayos, and from 
thence gradually, in the process of years, from island to island of 
that vast and verdant chain, which links, as it were, the end of 
Florida to the coast of Paria, on the southern continent. The Ar- 
chipelago, extending from Porto Rico to Tobago, was their strong 
hold, and the island of Guadaloupe in a manner their citadel. Hence 
they made their expeditions, and spread the terror of their name 
through all the surrounding countries. Swarms of them landed upon 
the southern continent, and overran some parts of Terra Firma. Traces 
of them have been discovered far in the interior of the country through 
which flows the Oroonoko. The Dutch found colonies of them on the 
banks of the Ikouteka, which empties into the Surinam, along the 
Esquibi, the Maroni, and other rivers of Guayana, and in the coun- 
try watered by the windings of the Cayenne ; and it would appear 
that they have extended their wanderings to the shores of the south- 
ern ocean, where, among the aboriginals of Brazil, were some who 
called themselves Caribs, distinguished from the surrounding Indians 
by their superior hardihood, subtlety, and enterprise. 

‘ To trace the footsteps of this roving tribe throughout its wide mi- 
grations from the Apalachian mountains of the northern continent, 
along the clusters of islands which stud the Gulf of Mexico and the 
Caribbean sea to the shores of Paria, and so across the vast regions of 
Guayana and Amazonia to the remote coast of Brazil, would be one 
of the most curious researches in aboriginal history, and might throw 
much light upon the mysterious question of the population of the New 
World.’ 

We pass over the melancholy story of the ruined fort, and 
murdered garrison, to which our adventurer returned on his 
second voyage ; and of the first dissentions that broke out in his 
now increasing colony ; but must pause for a moment to accom- 
pany him on his first march, at the head of 400 armed followers, 
into the interior of the country, and to the mountain region of 
expected gold. For two days the party proceeded up the banks 
of a stream, which seemed at last to lose itself in a narrow and 
rocky recess. 

‘ On the following day, the army toiled up this steep defile, and ar- 
rived where the gorge of the mountain opened into the interior. Here 
a land of promise suddenly burst upon their view. It was the same glo- 
rious prospect which had delighted Ojeda and his companions. Below 
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lay a vast and delicious plain, painted and enamelled, as it were, with 
all the rich variety of tropical vegetation. The magnificent forests pre- 
sented that mingled beauty and majesty of vegetable forms known only 
to these generous climates. Palms of prodigious height, and spreading 
mahogany trees, towered from amid a wilderness of variegated foliage. 
Universal freshness and verdure were maintained by numerous streams, 
which meandered gleaming through the deep bosom of the woodland ; 
while various villages and hamlets, peeping from among the trees, and 
the smoke of others rising out of the midst of the forests, gave signs of 
anumerous population. The luxuriant landscape extended as far as the 
eye could reach, until it appeared to melt away and mingle with the ho- 
rizon. The Spaniards gazed with rapture upon this soft voluptuous 
country, which seemed to realize their ideas of a terrestrial paradise ; 
and Columbus, struck with its vast extent, gave it the name of the 
Vega Real, or Royal Plain. 

‘ Having descended the rugged pass, the army issued upon the plain, 
in military array, with great clangour of warlike instruments. When 
the Indians beheld this shining band of warriors, glittering in steel, 
emerging from the mountains with prancing steeds and flaunting ban- 
ners, and heard, for the first time, their rocks and forests echoing to the 
din of drum and trumpet, they might well have taken such a wonder- 
ful pageant for a supernatural vision. 

‘ In this way Columbus disposed his forces whenever he approached 
a populous village, placing the cavalry in front, for the horses inspired 
a mingled terror and admiration among the natives. Las Casas observes, 
that at first they supposed the rider and his horse to be one animal, and 
nothing could exceed their astonishment at seeing the horseman dis- 
mount; a circumstance which shows that the alleged origin of the an- 
cient fable of the Centaurs is at least founded in nature.’ 

‘ Thus penetrating into the midst of this great island, where every 
scene presented the wild luxuriance of beautiful but uncivilized nature, 
they arrived on the evening of the second day at a chain of lofty and 
rugged mountains, which formed a kind of barrier to the Vega. These 
Columbus was told were the golden mountains of Cibao, whose region 
commenced at their rocky summits. The country now began to grow 
rough and difficult, and the people being way-worn, they encamped for 
the night at the foot of a steep defile, which led up into the mountains, 
and pioneers were sent in advance to open a road for the army. From 
this place they sent back mules for a supply of bread and wine, their 
provisions beginning to grow scanty, for they had not as yet accustomed 
themselves to the food of the natives, which was afterwards found to 
be very nutritious, and well suited to the climate. 

‘ On the next morning they resumed their march up a narrow and 
steep glen, winding among craggy rocks, where they were obliged to 
lead the horses. Arrived at the summit, they once more enjoyed a pros- 
pect of the delicious Vega, which here presented a still alee appear- 
ance, stretching far and wide on either hand, like a vast verdant lake. 
This noble plain, according to Las Casas, is eighty leagues in length, 
and from twenty to thirty in breadth, and of incomparable beauty.’ 

‘ The natives appeared to them a singularly idle and improvident 
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race, indifferent to most of the objects of human anxiety and toil. They 
were impatient of all kinds of labour, scarcely giving themselves the 
trouble to cultivate the yuca root, the maize, and the potatoe, which 
formed the main articles of subsistence. For the rest, their streams 
abounded with fish ; they caught the utia or coney, the guana, and va- 
rious birds; and they had a perpetual banquet from the fruits sponta- 
neously produced by their groves. Though the air was sometimes cold 
among the mountains, yet they preferred submitting to a little tempo- 
rary suffering, rather than take the trouble to weave garments from the 
gossampine cotton which abounded in their forests. Thus they loitered 
away existence in vacant inactivity, under the shade of their trees, or 
amusing themselves occasionally with various games and dances.’ 

‘ Having accomplished the purposes of his residence in the Vega, Co- 
lumbus, at the end of a few days, took leave of its hospitable inhabitants, 
and resumed his march for the harbour, returning with his little army 
through the lofty and rugged gorge of the mountains called the Pass of 
the Hidalgos. As we accompany him in imagination over the rocky 
* height, from whence the Vega first broke upon the eye of the Europe- 
ans, we cannot help pausing to cast back a look of mingled pity and ad- 
miration over this beautiful but devoted region. The dream of natu- 
ral liberty, of ignorant content, and loitering idleness, was as yet un- 
broken, but the fiat had gone forth ; the white man had penetrated into 
the land ; avarice, and pride, and ambition, and pining care, and sordid 
labour, were soon to follow, and the indolent paradise of the Indian to 
disappear for ever !’ 

There is something to us inexpressibly pleasing in these pas- 
sages ; but we are aware that there are readers to whom they may 
seem tedious—and believe, at all events, that we have now given 
a large enough specimen of the kind of beauty they present. For 
persons of a different taste we ought to have extracted some 
account of the incredible darings, and romantic adventures, of 
Alonzo de Ojeda, or of the ruder prowess and wild magnanimity 
of the cacique Caonabo, who alone of the island chieftains dared 
to offer any resistance to the invaders. When made prisoner, 
and carried off from the centre of his dominions, by one of the 
unimaginable feats of Ojeda, Mr Irving has reported that 

‘ He always maintained a haughty deportment towards Columbus, 
while he never evinced the least animosity against Ojeda for the artifice 
to which he had fallen a victim. It rather increased his admiration of 
him, as a consummate warrior, looking upon it as the exploit of a mas- 
ter-spirit to have pounced upon him, and borne him off, in this hawk- 
like manner, from the very midst of his fighting-men, There is nothing 
that an Indian more admires in warfare, than a deep well-executed stra- 
tagem. 

‘ Columbus was accustomed to bear himself with an air of dignity and 
authority as admiral and viceroy, and exacted great personal respect. 
When he entered the apartment therefore where Caonabo was confined, 
all present rose, according to custom, and paid him reverence. The 
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cacique alone neither moved, nor took any notice of him. On the con- 
trary, when Ojeda entered, though small in person and without exter- 
nal state, Caonabo immediately rose and saluted him with profound re- 
spect. On being asked the reason of this, Columbus being Guamiquina, 
or great chief over all, and Ojeda but one of his subjects, the proud 
Carib replied, that the oiaiass had never dared to come personally to 
his house and seize him, it was only through the valour of Ojeda he was 
- prisoner ; to Ojeda, therefore, on owed reverence, not to the admi- 


The insolent license of the Spaniards, and the laborious 
searches for gold which they imposed on the natives, had at last 
overcome their original feelings of veneration ; and, trusting to 
their vast superiority in numbers, they ventured to make war 
on their heaven-descended visitants. The result was unresisted 
carnage and hopeless submission. A tax of a certain quantity 
of gold dust was imposed on all the districts that afforded that 
substance, and of certain quantities of cotton and of grain on all 
the others—and various fortresses were erected, and garrisons 
stationed, to assist the collection of the tribute. 

‘ In this way,’ says Mr Irving, ‘ was the yoke of servitude fixed upon 
the island, and its thraldom effectually ensured. Deep despair now fell 
upon the natives, when they found a perpetual task inflicted upon them, 
enforced at stated and frequently recurring periods. Weak and indolent 
by nature, unused to labour of any kind, sai teunahl up in the untasked 
idleness of their soft climate and their fruitful groves, death itself 
seemed preferable to a life of toil and anxiety. They saw no end to 
this harassing evil, which had so suddenly fallen upon them ; no escape 
from its all-pervading influence ; no prospect of return to that roving 
independence and ample leisure, so dear to the wild inhabitants of the 
forest. The pleasant life of the island was at an end; the dream in 
the shade by day; the slumber during the sultry noon-tide heat by the 
fountain or the stream, or under the spreading palm-tree ; and the 
song, the dance, and the game in the mellow evening, when summoned 
to their simple amusements by the rude Indian drum. They were now 
obliged to grope day by day, with bending body and anxious eye, along 
the borders of their rivers, sifting the sands for the grains of gold which 
every day grew more scanty; or to labour in their fields beneath the 
fervour of a tropical sun, to raise food for their taskmasters, or to ‘hel 
duce the vegetable tribute imposed upon them. They sunk to sleep 
weary and exhausted at night, with the certainty that the next day 
was but to be a repetition of the same toil and suffering. Or if rei | 
occasionally indulged in their national dances, the ballads to which 
they kept time were of a melancholy and plaintive character. They 
ous of the times that were past before the white men had introduced 
sorrow and slavery, and weary labour among them ; and they rehearsed 
pretended prophecies, handed down from their ancestors, foretelling 
the invasion of the Spaniards ; that strangers should come into their 
island, clothed in apparel, with swords capable of cleaving a man asun- 
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der at a blow, under whose yoke their posterity should be subdued. 
These ballads, or areytos, they sang with mournful tunes and doleful 
voices, bewailing the loss of their liberty and their painful servitude.’ 

There is an interest of another kind in following the daring 
route of Columbus along the shores of Cuba and Jamaica, and 
through the turbulent seas that boil among the keys in the gulf 
of Paria. The shores still afforded the same beauty of aspect— 
the people the same marks of submission and delighted wonder. 

‘ They came off swimming, or in their canoes, to offer the fruits and 
productions of the land, and regarded the white men almost with 
adoration. After the usual evening shower, when the breeze blew 
from the shore and brought off the sweetness of the land, it bore with 
it also the distant songs of the natives and the sound of their rude 
music, as they were probably celebrating, with their national chants 
and dances, the arrival of the white men. So delightful were these 
spicy odours and cheerful sounds to Columbus, who was at present 
open to all pleasurable influences, that he declared the night passed 
away as a single hour. 

‘ It is impossible to resist noticing the striking contrasts which are 
sometimes forced upon the mind. The coast here described as so po- 
pulous and animated, rejvicing in the visit of the discoverers, is the 
same that extends westward of the city of Trinidad, along the gulf of 
Xagua. All is now silent and deserted. Civilization, which has 
covered some parts of Cuba with glittering cities, has rendered this a 
solitude. The whole race of Indians has long since passed away, 
pining and perishing beneath the domination of the strangers whom 
they welcomed so joyfully to their shores. Before me lies the account 
of a night recently passed on this very coast, by a celebrated traveller, 
(Humboldt,) but with what different feelings from those of Columbus ! 
“ T past,” says he, “ a great part of the night upon the deck. What de- 
serted coasts! not a light to announce the cabin of a fisherman. From 
Batabano to Trinidad, a distance of fifty leagues, there does not exist 
a village. Yet in the time of Columbus this land was inhabited even 
along the margin of the sea, When pits are digged in the soil, or the 
torrents plough open the surface of the earth, there are often found 
hatchets of stone and vessels of copper, relics of the ancient inhabitants 
of the island.” ’ 

We cannot resist the temptation of adding the following full- 
length picture, which has all the splendour of a romance, with 
the additional charm of being true. 

‘ One morning, as the ships were standing along the coast, with a 
light wind and easy sail, they beheld three canoes issuing from mes 
the islands of the bay. They approached in regular order ; one, whic 
was very large and handsomely carved and painted, was in the centre, 
a little in advance of the two others, which appeared to attend and 
guard it. In this were seated the cacique and his family, consisting of 
his wife, two daughters, two sons, and five brothers. One of the 
daughters was eighteen years of age, beautiful in form and counte- 
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nance ; her sister was somewhat younger; both were naked, accord- 
ing to the custom of these islands, but were of modest demeanour. In 
the prow of the canoe stood the standard-bearer of the cacique, clad 
in a kind of mantle of variegated feathers, with a tuft of gay plumes on 
his head, and bearing in his hand a fluttering white banner. Two In- 
dians, with caps or helmets of feathers of uniform shape and colour, 
and their faces painted in a similar manner, beat upon tabors ; two 
others, with hats curiously wrought of green feathers, held trumpets 
of a fine black wood, ingeniously carved ; and there were six others, 
in large hats and white feathers, who appeared to be guests to the 
cacique. This gallant little armada having arrived alongside of the 
admiral’s ship, the cacique entered on board with all his train. He 
appeared in his full regalia. Around his head was a band of small 
stones of various colours, but principally green, symmetrically arran- 
ged, with large white stones at intervals, and connected in front by a 
large jewel of gold. Two plates of gold were suspended to his ears 
by rings of small green stones. Toa necklace of white beads, of a 
kind deemed precious by them, was suspended a large plate, in the 
form of a fleur-de-lys, of gaunin, an inferior species of gold ; and a gir- 
dle of variegated stones, similar to those round his head, completed his 
regal decorations. His wife was adorned in a similar manner, having 
also a very small apron of cotton, and bands of the same round her 
arms and legs. The daughters were without ornaments, excepting 
the eldest and handsomest, who had a girdle of small stones, from 
which was suspended a tablet, the size of an ivy leaf, composed of va- 
rious-coloured stones, embroidered on net-work of cotton. 

‘ When the cacique entered on board the ship, he distributed pre- 
sents of the productions of his island among the officers and men. The 
admiral was at this time in his cabin, engaged in his morning devo- 
tions. When he appeared on deck, the chieftain hastened to meet 
him with an animated countenance. “ My friend,” said he, “ I have 
determined to leave my country, and to accompany thee. I have heard 
from these Indians who are with thee, of the irresistible power of thy 
sovereigns, and of the many nations thou hast subdued in their name. 
Whoever refuses obedience to thee is sure to suffer. Thou hast de- 
stroyed the canoes and dwellings of the Caribs, slaying their warriors, 
and carrying into captivity their wives and children, All the islands 
are in dread of thee; for who can withstand thee now, that thou 
knowest the secrets of the land, and the weakness of the people? 
Rather, therefore, than thou shouldst take away my dominions, I will 
embark with all my household in thy ships, anc will 0 to do homage 
to thy king and queen, and to behold their marvellous country, of 
which the Indians relate such wonders.” When this speech was ex- 
plained to Columbus, and he beheld the wife, the sons and daughters 
of the cacique, and thought upon the snares to which their ignorance 
and simplicity would be exposed, he was touched with compassion, and 
determined not to take them from their native land. He replied to 
the cacique, therefore, that he received him under his protection as a 
vassal of his sovereigns, but having many lands yet to visit before he 
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returned to his country, he would at some future time fulfil his desire. 
Then, taking leave with many expressions of amity, the cacique, with 
his wife and daughters, and all his retinue, re-embarked in the canoes, 
returning reluctantly to their island, and the ships continued on their 
course. 


But we must turn from these bright legends; and hurry on- 
ward to the end of our extracts. It is impossible to give any ab- 
stract of the rapid succession of plots, tumults, and desertions, 
which blighted the infancy of this great settlement, or of the 
disgraceful calumnies, jealousies, and intrigues, which gradual- 
ly undermined the credit of Columbus with his sovereign, and 
ended at last in the mission of Bobadilla, with power to super- 
sede him in command—and in the incredible catastrophe of his 
being sent home in chains by this arrogant and precipitate ad- 
venturer. When he arrived on board the caravel which was to 
carry him to Spain, the master treated him with the most pro- 
found respect, and offered instantly to release him from his 
fetters. 


‘ But to this he would not consent. “ No,” said he proudly, “ their 
majesties commanded me by letter to submit to whatever Bobadilla 
should order in their name ; by their authority he has put upon me 
these chains—I will wear them until they shall order them to be taken 
off, and I will preserve them afterwards as relics and memorials of the 
reward of my services.” 

‘« He did so,” adds his son Fernando; “ I saw them always hang- 
ing in his cabinet, and he requested that when he died they might be 
buried with him !”’ 


If there is something in this memorable brutality which stirs 
the blood with intense indignation, there is something soothing 
and still more touching in the instant retribution. 


‘ The arrival,’ says Mr Irving, ‘ of Columbus at Cadiz, a prisoner and 
in chains, produced almost as great a sensation as his triumphant 
return from his first voyage. It was one of those striking and obvious 
facts, which speak to the feelings of the multitude, and preclude the 
necessity of reflection. No one stopped to inquire into the case. It 
was sufficient to be told that Columbus was brought home in irons from 
the world he had discovered! A general burst of indignation arose in 
Cadiz, and in the powerful and opulent Seville, which was immediately 
echoed throughout all Spain.’ 

‘ Ferdinand joined with his generous queen in her reprobation of the 
treatment of the admiral, and both sovereigns hastened to give evi- 
dence to the world, that his imprisonment had been without their au- 
thority, and sou to their wishes. Without waiting to receive any 
documents that might arrive from Bobadilla, they sent orders to Cadiz 
that the prisoners should be instantly set at liberty, and treated with 
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all distinction. They wrote a letter to Columbus, couched in terms of 
gratitude and affection, expressing their grief at all he had suffered, 
and inviting him to court. They ordered, at the same time, that two 
thousand ducats should be advanced to defray his expenses. . 
‘The loyal heart of Columbus was again cheered by this declaration 
of his sovereigns. He felt conscious of his integrity, and anticipated 
an immediate restitution of all his rights and dignities. He appeared 
at court in Granada on the 17th of December, not as a man ruined and 
disgraced, but richly dressed, and attended by an honourable retinue. 
He was received by their majesties with unqualified favour and dis- 
tinction. When the queen beheld this venerabie man approach, and 
thought on all he had deserved and all that he had suffered, she was 
moved to tears. Columbus had borne up firmly against the stern con- 
flicts of the world,—he had endured abs. 3 lofty scorn the injuries and 
insults of ignoble men, but he possessed strong and quick sensibility. 
When he found himself thus kindly received by his sovereigns, and 
beheld tears in the benign eyes of Isabella, his long-suppressed feel- 
ings burst forth: he threw himself upon his knees, and for some time 
could not utter a word for the violence of his tears and sobbings !’ 


In the year 1502, and in the sixty-sixth year of his age, the in- 
defatigable discoverer set out on his fourth and last voyage. In 
this he reached the coast of Honduras, and fell in with a race 
somewhat more advanced in civilization than any he had yet en- 
countered in these remote regions. They had mantles of woven 
cotton, and some small utensils of native copper. He then ran 
down the shore of Veragua, and came through tremendous tem- 

sts to Portobello, in search, it appears, of a strait or inlet, by 
which he had persuaded himself he should find a ready way to 
the shores of the Ganges. The extreme severity of the season, 
and the miserable condition of his ships, compelled him, how- 
ever, to abandon this great enterprise; the account of which Mr 
Irving winds up with the following quaint and not very felici- 
tous observation. ‘ If he was disappointed in his expectation of 
‘ finding a strait through the Isthmus of Darien, it was because 
‘ nature herself had been disappointed—for she appears to have 
‘ attempted to make one, but to have attempted it in vain.’ 

After this he returned to the coast of Veragua, where he land- 
ed, and formed a temporary settlement, with a view of searching 
for certain gold mines which he had been told were in the neigh- 
bourhood. This, however, was but the source of new disasters. 
The natives, who were of a fierce and warlike character, attack- 
ed and betrayed him—and his vessels were prevented from get- 
ting to sea, by the formation of a formidable bar at the mouth of 
the river. He had here to sustain many attacks from the exas- 
perated natives. But having fortunately captured the family and 
attendants of a powerful cacique, he expected to deter his subjects 
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from farther violence, when his prisoners effected their escape in 
a very remarkable manner. 

‘ They were shut up at night in the forecastle of the caravel, the 
hatchway of which was secured by a strong chain and padlock. As 
several of the crew slept upon the hatch, and as it was so high as to 
be considered out of reach of the prisoners, they neglected to fasten 
the chain. The Indians discovered their negligence, and formed a plan 
of escape. Collecting together a quantity of stones from the ballast of 
the vessel, they made a great heap directly under the hatchway. Se- 
veral of the most powerful warriors mounted upon the top, and bend- 
ing their backs, by a sudden and simultaneous effort burst open the 
covert, flinging the seamen who slept upon it to the opposite side of the 
ship. Inan instant the greater part of the Indians sprang forth, plun- 
ging into the sea, and swam for shore. The alarm being given, several 
were prevented from me forth ; others were seized on the deck, 
and forced back into the forecastle ; the hatchway was carefully chain- 
ed down, and a guard was set for the rest of the night. In the morn- 
ing, when the Spaniards went to examine the captives, they were all 
found dead! Some had hanged themselves with the end of ropes, their 
knees touching the floor ; others had strangled themselves by straining 
the cords tight with their feet. The most inflexible determination on 
death was visible in the mode in which they had destroyed themselves ; 
and the whole presented a picture of the fierce and unconquerable 
spirit of these people, and their horror of the white men.’ 

At last, by prodigious exertions, and the heroic spirit of some of 
his officers, he was enabled to get away. But his altered fortune 
still pursued him. He was harassed by perpetual storms, and 
after having beat up nearly to Hispaniola, was assailed by 

‘ A sudden tempest, of such violence, that, according to the strong 
expression of Columbus, it seemed as if the world would dissolve. 
They lost three of their anchors almost immediately, and the caravel 
Bermuda was driven with such violence upon the ship of the admiral, 
that the bow of the one, and the sternof the other, were greatly shattered. 
The sea running high, and the wind being boisterous, the vessels chafed 
and injured each other dreadfully, and it was with great difficulty that 
they were separated. One anchor only remained to the admiral’s ship, 
and this saved him from being driven upon the rocks ; but at daylight 
the cable was found nearly worn asunder. Had the darkness continued 
an hour longer, he could scarcely have escaped shipwreck. 

‘ At the end of six days, the weather having moderated, he resumed 
his course, standing eastward for Hispaniola : “ his people,” as he says, 
“ dismayed and down-hearted, almost all his anchors lost, and his ves- 
sels bored as full of holes as a honeycomb.” ’ 


His proud career seemed now to be hastening to a miserable 
end. Incapable of struggling longer with the elements, he was 
obliged to run before the wind to Jamaica, where he was not even 
in a condition to attempt to make any harbour. 

‘ His ships, reduced to mere wrecks, could no longer keep the sea, 
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and were ready to sink even in port. He ordered them, therefore, to 
be run aground, within a bow-shot of the shore, and fastened together, 
side by side. They soon filled with water to the decks. Thatched 
cabins were then erected at the prow and stern for the accommodation 
of the crews, and the wreck was placed in the best possible state of de- 
fence. Thus castled in the sea, Columbus trusted to be able to repel 
any sudden attack of the natives, and at the same time to keep bie 
men from roving about the neighbourhood and indulging in their usual 
excesses. No one was allowed to go on shore without especial license, 
and the utmost precaution was taken to prevent any offence from being 
given to the Solem Any exasperation of them might be fatal to the 
Spaniards in their present forlorn situation. A firebrand thrown into 
their wooden fortress might wrap it in flames, and leave them defence- 
less amidst hostile thousands.’ 

‘ The envy,’ says Mr Irving, ‘ which had once sickened at the glory 
and prosperity of Columbus, could scarcely have devised for him a more 
forlorn heritage in the world he had discovered ; the tenant of a wreck 
on a savage coast, in an untraversed ocean, at the mercy of barbarous 
hordes, who, in a moment, from precarious friends, might be trans- 
formed into ferocious enemies ; afflicted, too, by excruciating maladies 
which confined him to his bed, and by the pains and infirmities which 
hardship and anxiety had heaped upon his advancing age. But Co- 
lumbus had not yet exhausted his cup of bitterness. He had yet to 
experience an evil worse than storm, or shipwreck, or bodily anguish, 
or the violence of savage hordes, in the perfidy of those in whom he 
confided.’ 

The account of his sufferings during the twelve long months 
he was allowed to remain in this miserable condition, is full of the 
deepest interest, and the strangest variety of adventure. But we 
can now only refer to it. Two of his brave and devoted adhe- 
rents undertook to cross to Hispaniola in a slender Indian canoe, 
and after incredible miseries, at length accomplished this des- 
perate undertaking—but from the cold-hearted indecision, or pal- 
try jealousy, of the new governor Ovando, it was not till the late 
period we have mentioned, that a vessel was at length despatched 
to the relief of the illustrious sufferer. 

But he was not the only, or even the most memorable suffer- 
er. From the time he was superseded in command, the misery 
and oppression of the natives of Hispaniola had increased beyond 
all proportion or belief. By the miserable policy of the new go- 
vernor, their services were allotted to the Spanish settlers, who 
compelled them to work by the cruel infliction of the scourge ; 
and, withholding from them the nourishment necessary for health, 
exacted a degree of labour which could not have been sustained 
by the most vigorous men. 

‘ If they fled from this incessant toil and barbarous coercion, and 
took refuge in the mountains, they were hunted out like wild beasts, 
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scourged in the most inhuman manner, and laden with chains to pre- 
vent a secund escape. Many perished long before their term of labour 
had expired. Those who survived their term of six or eight months, 
were permitted to return to their homes, until the next term com- 
menced, But their homes were often forty, sixty, and eighty leagues 
distant. They had nothing to sustain them through the journey but 
a few roots or agi peppers, or a little catenveclenel Worn down by 
long toil and cruel hardships, which their feeble constitutions were in- 
capable of sustaining, many had not strength to perform the journey, 
but sunk down and died by the way ; some by the side of a brook, 
others under the shade of a tree, where they had crawled for shelter 
from the sun. “ I have found many dead in the road,” says Las Casas, 
“ others gasping under the trees, and others in the pangs of death, 
faintly crying, Hunger! hunger!” Those who reached their homes 
most commonly found them desolate. During the eight months that 
they had been absent, their wives and children had either perished or 
wandered away; the fields on which they depended for food were 
overrun with weeds, and nothing was left them but to lie down, ex- 
hausted and despairing, and die at the threshold of their habitations. 

‘ It is epetiile to pursue any farther the picture drawn by the ven- 
erable Las Casas, not of what he had heard, but of what he had seen 
—nature and humanity revolt at the details. Suffice it to say that, 
so intolerable were the toils and sufferings inflicted upon this weak and 
unoffending race, that they sunk under them, dissolving as it were from 
the face of the earth. Many killed themselves in despair, and even 
mothers overcame the powerful instinct of nature, and destroyed the in- 
fants at their breasts, to spare them a life of wretchedness. Twelve 
yerrs had not elapsed since the discovery of the island, and several 
1undred thousands of its native inhabitants had perished, miserable vic- 
tims to the grasping avarice of the white men.’ 


These pictures are sufficiently shocking; but they do not ex- 
haust the horrors that cover the brief history of this ill-fated peo- 
ple. The province or district of Xaragua, which was ruled over 
by a princess, called Anacaona, celebrated in all the contempo- 
rary accounts for the grace and dignity of her manners, and her 
confiding attachment to the strangers, had hitherto enjoyed a 
happy exemption from the troubles which distracted the other 
parts of the island, and when visited about ten years before by 
the brother of Columbus, had impressed all the Spaniards with 
the idea of an earthly paradise: both from the fertility and sweet- 
ness of the country, the gentleness of its people, and the beauty 
and grace of the women. Upon some rumours that the neigh- 
bouring caciques were assembling for hostile purposes, Ovando 
now marched into this devoted region with a well-appointed force 
of near 400 men. He was hospitably and joyfully received by 
the princess; and affected to encourage and join in the festivity 
which his presence had excited. He was even himself engaged 
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in a sportful game with his officers, when the signal for mas- 
sacre was given—and the place was instantly covered with blood ! 
Eighty of the caciques were burnt over slow fires! and thou- 
sands of the unarmed and unresisting people butchered, without 
regard to sex or age. ‘ Humanity,’ Mr Irving very justly ob- 
serves, ‘ turns with horror from such atrocities, and would fain 
‘ discredit them: But they are circumstantially and still more 
‘ minutely recorded by the venerable Las Casas—who was resi- 
‘ dent in the island at the time, and conversant with the principal 
‘ actors in the tragedy.’ 

Still worse enormities signalized the final subjugation of the 
province of Higuey—the last scene of any attempt to resist the 
tyrannical power of the invaders. It would be idle to detail 
here the progress of that savage and most unequal warfare: 
But it is right that the butcheries perpetrated by the victors 
should not be forgotten—that men may see to what incredible 
excesses civilized beings may be tempted by the possession of 
absolute and unquestioned power—and may learn, from indis- 
putable memorials, how far the abuse of Dlaual and provin- 
cial authority may be actually carried. If it be true, as Homer 
has alleged, that the day which makes a man a slave, takes away 
half his worth—it seems to be still more infallibly and fatally 
true, that the master generally suffers a yet larger privation. 

‘ Sometimes,’ says Mr Irving, ‘ they would hunt down a straggling 
Indian, and compel him, by torments, to betray the hiding-place of his 
companions, binding him and driving him before them as a guide. 
Wherever ei discovered one of these places of refuge, filled with 
the aged and the infirm, with feeble women and helpless children, they 
massacred them without mercy. They wished to inspire terror through- 
out the land, and to frighten the whole tribe into submission. They 
cut off the hands of those whom they took roving at large, and sent 
them, as they said, to deliver them as letters to their friends, demand- 
ing their surrender. Numberless were those, says Las Casas, whose 
hands were amputated in this manner, and many of them sunk down 
and died by the way, through anguish and loss of blood. 

‘ The conquerors delighted in exercising strange and ingenious 
cruelties. ew mingled horrible levity with their bloodthirstiness. 
They erected gibbets long and low, so that the feet of the sufferers might 
reach the ground, and their death be lingering. They hanged thirteen 
together, in reverence, says the indignant Las Casas, of our blessed 
Saviour and the twelve apostles! While their victims were suspended, 
and still living, they hacked them with their swords, to prove the 
strength of their arms and the edge of their weapons. They wrapped 
them in dry straw, and setting fire to it, terminated their existence by 
the fiercest agony. 

‘ These are horrible details; yet a veil is drawn over others still 
more detestable. They are related by the venerable Las Casas, who 
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was an eye-witness of the scenes he describes. He was young at the 
time, but records them in his advanced years. “ All these things,” says 
he, “ and others revolting to human nature, my own eyes beheld ! and 
now I almost fear to repeat them, scarce believing myself, or whether 
I have not dreamt them.” 

‘ These details would have been withheld from the present work as 
disgraceful to human nature, and from an unwillingness to advance 
any thing that might convey a stigma upon a brave and generous na- 
tion. But it would be a departure from historical veracity, having the 
documents before my eyes, to pass silently over transactions so atro- 
cious, and vouched for by witnesses beyond all suspicion of falsehood. 
Such occurrences show the extremity to which human cruelty may ex- 
tend, when stimulated by avidity of gain, by a thirst of vengeance, or 
even by a perverted zeal in the holy cause of religion.’ 

‘ Such was the ruthless system which had been pursued, during the 
absence of the admiral, by the commander Ovando, this man of boast- 
ed prudence and moderation, who was sent to reform the abuses of 
the island, and, above all, to redress the wrongs of the natives. The 
system of Columbus may have borne hard upon the Indians, born and 
brought up in untasked freedom, but it was never cruel nor sanguin- 
ary. He inflicted no wanton massacres nor vindictive punishments ; 
his desire was to cherish and civilize the Indians, and to render them 
useful subjects, not to oppress, and persecute, and destroy them. 
When he beheld the desolation that had swept them from the land 
during his suspension from authority, he could not restrain the strong 
expression of his feelings. In a letter written to the king after his 
return to Spain, he thus expresses himself on the subject. “ The In- 
dians of Hispaniola were and are the riches of the island; for it is 
they who cultivate and make the bread and the provisions for the 
Christians, who dig the gold from the mines, and perform all the offi- 
ces and labours both of men and beasts. I am informed that, since I 
left this island, (that is, in less than three years,) sia parts out of seven 
of the natives are dead, all through ill treatment and inhumanity ; some 
by the sword, others by blows and cruel usage, others through hunger. 
The greater part have perished in the mountains and glens, whither 
they had fled, from not being able to support the labour imposed upon 
them.”’ 

The story now draws toa close. Columbus returned to Spain, 
broken down with age and affliction—and after two years spent 
in unavailing solicitations at the court of the cold-blooded and 
ungrateful Ferdinand, (his generous patroness, Isabella, having 
died immediately on his return,) terminated with characteristic 
magnanimity a life of singular energy, splendour, and endurance. 
Independent of his actual achievements, he was undoubtedly a 
great and remarkable man; and Mr Irving has summed up his 
general character in a very eloquent and judicious way. 

‘ His ambition,’ he observes, ‘ was lofty and noble. He was full of 
high thoughts, and anxious to distinguish himself by great achievements. 
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It has been said that a mercenary feeling mingled with his views, and 
that his stipulations with the Spanish court were selfish and avaricious. 
The charge is inconsiderate and unjust. He aimed at dignity and 
wealth in the same lofty spirit in which he a renown; and the 
gains that promised to arise from his discoveries, he intended to appro- 
priate in the same princely and pious spirit in which they were demand- 
ed. He contemplated works and achievements of benevolence and re- 
ligion: vast contributions for the relief of the poor of his native city ; 
the foundation of churches, where masses should be said for the souls 
of the departed ; and armies for the recovery of the holy sepulchre in 
Palestine. 

‘In his testament, he enjoined on his son Diego, and whoever af- 
ter him should inherit his estates, whatever dignities and titles might 
afterwards be granted by the king, always to sign himself simply “ the 
admiral,” by way of perpetuating in the family its real source of great- 
ness.’ 

‘ He was devoutly pious; religion mingled with the whole course of 
his thoughts and actions, and shines forth in all his most private and 
unstudied writings. Whenever he made any great discovery, he cele- 
brated it by solemn thanks to God. The voice of prayer and melody 
of praise rose from his ships when he first beheld the New World, and 
his first action on landing was to prostrate himself upon the earth and 
return thanksgivings. Every evening, the Salve Regina, and other 
vesper hymns, were chanted by his crew, and masses were performed 
in the beautiful groves that bordered the wild shores of this heathen 
land. The religion thus deeply seated in the soul, diffused a sober 
dignity and a benign composure over his whole demeanour. His lan- 
guage was pure and guarded, free from all imprecations, oaths, and 
other irreverent expressions. But his piety was darkened by the bi- 
gotry of the age. He evidently concurred in the opinion that all the 
nations who did not acknowledge the Christian faith were destitute 
of natural rights ; that the sternest measures might be used for their 
conversion, and the severest punishment inflicted upon their obstinacy 
in unbelief. In this spirit of bigotry he considered himself justified 
in making captives of the Indians, and transporting them to Spain 
to have them taught the doctrines of Christianity, and in selling them 
for slaves if they pretended to resist his invasions. He was counte- 
nanced in these views, no doubt, by the general opinion of the age. 
But it is not the intention of the author to justify Columbus on a point 
where it is inexcusable to err. Let it remain a blot on his illustrious 
name,—and let others derive a lesson from it.’ 


He was a man, too, undoubtedly, asall truly great men have been, 
of an imaginative and sensitive temperament—something, as Mr 
Irving has well remarked, even of a visionary—but a visionary 
of a high and lofty order, controlling his ardent imagination by 
a powerful judgment and great practical sagacity, and deriving 
not only a noble delight but signal accessions of knowledge 
from this vigour and activity of his fancy. 
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‘ Yet with all this fervour of imagination,’ as Mr Irving has stri- 
kingly observed, ‘ its fondest dreams fell short of the reality. He 
died in ignorance of the real grandeur of his discovery. Until his last 
breath he entertained the idea that he had merely opened a new way 
to the old resorts of opulent commerce, and had discovered some of 
the wild regions of the east. He supposed Hispaniola to be the an- 
cient Ophir which had been visited by the ships of Solomon, and that 
Cuba and Terra Firma were but remote parts of Asia. What visions 
of glory would have broke upon his mind could he have known that 
he had indeed discovered a new continent, equal to the whole of the 
old world in magnitude, and separated by two vast oceans from all the 
earth hitherto known by civilized man! And how would his magnani- 
mous spirit have been consoled, amidst the afflictions of age and the 
cares of penury, the neglect of a fickle public, and the injustice of an 
ungrateful king, could he have anticipated the splendid empires which 
were to spread over the beautiful world he had discovered ; and the 
nations, and tongues, and languages which were to fill its lands with 
his renown, and to revere and bless his name to the latest posterity !’ 


The appendix to Mr Irving’s work, which occupies the greater 
part of the last volume, contains most of the original matter 
which his learning and research have enabled him to bring to 
bear on the principal subject, and constitutes indeed a mis- 
cellany of a singularly curious and interesting description. It 
consists, besides very copious and elaborate accounts of the fa- 
mily and descendants of Columbus, principally of extracts and 
critiques of the discoveries of earlier or contemporary naviga- 
tors—the voyages of the Carthaginians and the Scandinavians, 
—of Behem, the Pinzons, Amerigo Vespucci, and others— 
with some very curious remarks on the travels of Marco Polo, 
and Mandeville—a dissertation on the ships used by Columbus 
and his contemporaries—on the Atalantis of Plato—the imagi- 
nary island of St Brandan, and of the Seven Cities—together 
with remarks on the writings of Peter Martyr, Oviedo, Herrera, 
Las Casas, and the other contemporary chroniclers of those 
great discoveries. The whole drawn up, we think, with singu- 
lar judgment, diligence, and candour ; and presenting the reader, 
in the most manageable form, with almost all the collateral in- 
formation which could be brought to elucidate the transactions 
to which they relate. 

Such is the general character of Mr Irving’s book—and such are 
parts of its contents. We do not pretend to give any view what- 
ever of the substance of four large historical volumes; and fear 
that the specimens we have ventured to exhibit of the author’s way 
of writing are not very well calculated to do justice either to 
the occasional force, or the constant variety, of his style. But 
for judicious readers they will probably suffice—and, we trust, 
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will be found not only to warrant the praise we have felt our- 
selves called on to bestow, but to induce many to gratify them- 
selves by the perusal of the work at large. 

Mr Irving, we believe, was not in England when his work 
was printed: and we must say he has been very insufficiently 
represented by the corrector of the press. We do not recollect 
ever to have seen so handsome a book with so many gross typo- 
graphical errors. In many places they obscure the sense—and 
are very frequently painful and offensive. It will be absolutely 
necessary that this be looked to in a new impression; and the 
author would do well to avail himself of the same opportunity, 
to correct some verbal inaccuracies, and to polish ai tnqeere 
some passages of slovenly writing. 


Art. II.—ZJndia ; or Facts submitted to illustrate the Character 
and Condition of the Native Inhabitants, with Suggestions for 
Reforming the present System of Government. By R. Rickarps, 
Esq. Part I. pp. 116. London, 1828. 


rue benefits that were perceived to result from the division 
of employments, seem to have occasioned the institution 
of Castes, or the establishment of hereditary professions. The 
first legislators, struck as they must have been with the advan- 
tages derived from the division of labour, or from individuals 
confining themselves to particular occupations, and making them 
the principal or the exclusive business of their lives, would natu- 
rally be desirous of securing their continuance, and increasing 
their magnitude. And it would ny occur to minds too rude 
and inexperienced to trust to individual exertion and enterprize, 
or to the desire by which every one is animated, of improving 
his condition, for the advancement of society, that this object 
would be most effectually promoted, by enforcing the division of 
labour by legal enactments, and by giving a still further exten- 
sion to its principle. To prevent the people from relapsing into 
the primeval barbarism whence they had emerged, the division 
of employments would be regulated by the authority of Jaw ; and 
hereditary professions, or castes, would be established as a means 
of securing and accelerating the advancement of society: For, 
at first sight, it would seem certain that if individuals were ob- 
liged to follow the professions of their fathers, their attention 
not being diverted to other objects, and all their energies being 
directed from their earliest years to that pursuit in the prose- 
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cution of whiich their lives were to be passed, they would attain 
to much greater proficiency in their respective callings, than 
could ever be expected when every one was allowed to choose 
a profession for himself, and to wander at pleasure from one 
thing to another. Had castes been found only in one or two 
countries, their establishment might have been ascribed to acci- 
dent, or to the peculiar views of particular legislators. But castes 
have not, as has commonly been supposed, been confined to Egypt 
and India: On the contrary, they have extended to all Asia,* 
to Greece, + England, { and even America.§ Wherever, in short, 
we have authentic accounts of the early progress of society, we 
find that castes were established very soon after the first dawn- 
ings of civilization. But an institution so universally diffused 
must have originated in circumstances common to every people 
in an early stage of their progress. And it seems difficult to 
believe that these could be any other than the efforts of legis- 
lators to secure and extend the advantages resulting from the 
separation of employments. 

When man has renounced the pastoral for the agricultural 
mode of life, and regular governments have been established, 
society may generally be divided into four great classes—the 
husbandmen or agriculturists, the artizans or handicraftsmen, 
the military or those intrusted with the defence of the state, and 
the clergy or ministers of religion. No society has ever made 
any material progress in the career of civilization, in which all 
the classes now mentioned might not be recognised. And it ap- 
pears, accordingly, that wherever castes have been established, 
the people have been distributed into four grand divisions. Ce- 
crops divided the inhabitants of Attica into four hereditary 
classes; and the same division was made in Egypt and India ; 
and most probably also in Mexico and Peru. 

But the expectations of those who imagined that, by distri- 
buting the people into tribes or castes, and rendering professions 
hereditary, the progress of civilization would be greatly accele- 
rated, were not of a sort that could be realized. Instead of con- 
tributing to the advancement of the arts and sciences, the ten- 


* Goguet on the Origin of Laws, &c. Eng. Trans. vol. i. p. 43. 

+ Reynier de L’Economie Politique et Rurale des Grees, p. 51. 

t Millar’s Historical View of the English Government, vol. i. p. 
134, &c. 

§ Carli, Lettres Americaines, quoted by the able author of the Art. 
Caste, in the Supplement to the Encyclopedia Britannica; who has 
referred to a variety of authorities to show the universality of the 
institution. 
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dency of castes is undoubtedly to render them stationary, or to 
cause them to retrograde. Hereditary professions, in the first 
place, extinguish all emulation. In countries where the high- 
est objects of ambition are open to the free competition of every 
individual, each endeavours to excel in his own peculiar sphere, 
in the expectation that it may be the means either of advancing 
himself or his relations to one that is more elevated. Take away 
the chance and the hope of rising in the world, and you instantly 
paralyze the exertions of every man, and extinguish that ambi- 
tion which is the souree of all that is great and elevated. It is, 
moreover, easy to sce that hereditary professions are highly ob- 
jectionable on other grounds. One trade might have an excess of 
hands, and in another they might be deficient ; and yet, were 
the laws rigidly enforced, it would be impossible for an indivi- 
dual to transfer himself from the one to the other. Again, if 
hereditary professions do not absolutely extinguish all improve- 
ment, new discoveries must every now and then be giving birth 
to new arts; and how would it be possible to practise those in 
countries where every individual is already bound to prosecute a 
specified employment ? Of what avail, for example, would the 
invention of printing have been to us, had there been no indivi- 
duals to serve either as typefounders, compositors, or pressmen ? 
Not only, however, do new arts arise, but many old ones cease to 
be practised, in the progress of society : and supposing professions 
were hereditary, what would become of the families who were 
the depositories of the decayed arts? But even if it were possi- 
ble to obviate all these objections, still it would be unquestion- 
ably true, that hereditary professions must deprive society of the 
main advantage resulting from the division of labour,—namely, 
the power which it gives to every individual of applying himself 
in preference to such employments as are most congenial to his 
taste and disposition. It is, indeed, true, as Dr Robertson has 
observed, that the human mind bends to the law of necessity, 
and is accustomed to accommodate itself to the restraints im- 

sed upon it.* But the artificial distinctions which would thus 
isolate one class or order of men from another, and enable a 
single tribe, or perhaps a few individuals, to engross every situa- 
tion of power and emolument, to the exclusion of others, will 
not readily appear, to those who are debarred from all partici- 
pation in such privileges, to originate in the nature of things, 
or to be defensible on any such obvious principle of general uti- 
lity, as to make them acquiesce in their propriety. A class of 


* Disquisition on Ancient India, p. 201. 8vo ed. 
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men, united by indissoluble ties, and attached from their in- 
fancy to one particular business, acquire a strongly marked 
esprit du corps, and regard every one else with mingled feel- 
ings of contempt, envy, and aversion. In a country where 
the distinction of castes was rigidly maintained, the inferior 
classes would look with a jealous and jaundiced eye on the great- 
er wealth and comfort of those above them; while the higher 
classes would treat those below them as an abject and degraded 
race. Under such circumstances, there would be no communi- 
cation, no relation; all would be separate, independent, and 
hostile. Society would be held together by no common tie of 
interest, sympathy, or affection ; every germ of future improve- 
ment would be effectually destroyed ; and so destructive would 
be the operation of the system, that it is not easy to suppose it 
could ever have been maintained for any considerable period in 
a perfect state. The distinction of castes in Attica, and other 
European countries, was very soon obliterated. It has been 
contended, indeed, that it was maintained inviolate in ancient 
Egypt until the invasion of Cambyses ; but there does not seem 
to be any very good ground for this opinion. It is difficult to 
suppose that any people could have made so great a progress in 
the arts as the ancient Egyptians certainly did, had they been 
always subject to this institution. Its inevitable effect must 
have been to extinguish all invention; and yet it is certain 
that many inventions were made in Egypt, in periods posterior 
to the division of the people into castes. The most probable 
conclusion then seems to be, that as experience served to dis- 
close the ruinous consequences of hereditary professions, the fet- 
ters they imposed would be relaxed ; and that though the prin- 
cipal offices might continue to be engrossed by particular tribes, 
those on whom the discharge of the more ordinary duties had 
devolved, would gradually be intermixed, until, in process of 
time, the ancient distinctions were, in a great measure, effaced, 
and a sufficient supply of hands had been found to undertake 
and prosecute whatever new arts might arise. 

But it is said, that whatever may have been the case else- 
where, the institution of castes has been inviolably maintained 
in India, from the earliest period to the present day. ‘ What 
‘is now in India, has,’ we are assured, ¢ always been there, 
‘ and is likely still to continue.’* The Hindoos of this day are 
said to be the same as the Hindoos of the age of Alexander the 
Great. The description of them given by Arrian, has been 





* Robertson’s Disquisition, p. 202, 
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quoted as applying to their actual situation. It is aflirmed that 
they have neither improved nor retrograded ; and we are refer- 
red to India as to a country in which the institutions and man- 
ners that prevailed three thousand years ago, may still be found 
in their pristine purity! The President de Goguet Jays it 
down distinctly in his learned and invaluable work on the Ori- 
gin of Laws, Arts, and Sciences, that in India ‘ every trade is 
* confined to a particular caste, and can be exercised only by 
‘ those whose parents professed it.’* Dr Robertson says, that 
‘ the station of every Hindoo is unalterably fixed ; his destiny is 
‘ irrevocable ; and the walk of life is marked out, from which he 
‘ must never deviate.’+ The same opinions are maintained by 
later authorities. Dr Tennant says, that ‘ the whole Indian 
‘ community is divided into four great classes; and each class 
‘is stationed between certain walls of separation, which are 
‘ impassable by the purest virtue, and most conspicuous merit.’ } 
This unalterable destiny of individuals has been repeatedly as- 
sumed in the despatches and official papers put forth by the East 
India Company; and has been referred to on all occasions by 
them and their servants, as a proof that the depressed and mi- 
serable condition of the natives is not owing to misgovernment, 
or to the weight of the burdens laid upon them ; and that it is 
in vain to think of materially improving their condition, or of 
making them acquainted with new arts, or giving them new 
habits, so long as the institution of castes, and the prejudices to 
which it has given rise, preserve their ascendancy unimpaired. 
But notwithstanding the universal currency which the opi- 
nions now referred to have obtained, and the high authority by 
which they are supported, they are, in all the most essential re- 
spects, entirely without foundation! The books and codes of 
the Hindoos themselves, and the minute and careful observa- 
tions that have recently been made on Indian society, have 
shown that the influence ascribed to the institution of castes 
by the ancients, and by the mere early modern travellers, has 
been prodigiously exaggerated. In the work now before us, 
Mr Rickards has established, partly by references to the autho- 
ritative books of the Hindoos, and partly by his own observa- 
tions, and those of Mr Colebrook, Dr Heber, and other high 
authorities, that the vast majority of the Hindoo population 
may, and, in fact, does engage in all sorts of employments. Mr 





* Origin of Laws, &c. Eng. Trans. vol. iii. p. 24. 
+ Disquisition on India, p. 199. 
t Quoted by Mr Rickards, p. 6. 
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Rickards has farther shown, that there is nothing in the struc- 
ture of Indian society to oppose any serious obstacle to the in- 
troduction of new arts, or the spread of improvement; and that 
the causes of the poverty and misery of the people must be 
sought for in other circumstances than the institution of castes, 
and the nature of Hindoo superstition. 

The early division of the population into the four great classes 
of priests, (Brahmins,) soldiers, (Cshatryas,) husbandmen and 
artificers, (Vaisyas,) and slaves, (Sudras,) was maintained only 
for a very short period. The Hiudoo traditions record that a 
partial intermixture of these classes took place at a very remote 
epoch ; and the mixed brood thence arising were divided into a 
vast variety of new tribes, or castes, to whom, speaking gene- 
rally, no employments are forbidden. 

* The employments,’ says Mr Rickards, ‘ allowed to these mixed and 
impure castes, may be said to be every description of handicraft, and 
occupation, for which the wants of human society have created a de- 
mand. Though many seem to take their names from their ordinary 
trade or profession, and some have duties assigned them too low, and 
disgusting, for any others to perform, but from the direst necessity ; 
yet no employment, generally speaking, is forbidden to the mixed and 
impure tribes, excepting three of the prescribed duties of the sacerdotal 
class ; viz. teaching the Vedas, —_as at a sacrifice, and receiving 
presents from a pure-handed giver ; which three are exclusively Brah- 
minical. 

Mr Colebrook, who is acknowledged on all hands to be one 
of the very highest authorities, as to all that respects Indian af- 
fairs, has a paper in the fifth volume of the Asiatic Researches 
on the subject of castes. In this paper, Mr Colebrook states 
that the Jatimala, a Hindoo work, enumerates forty-two mixed 
classes springing from the intercourse of a man of inferior class 
with a woman of a superior class, or in the inverse order of 
the classes. Now, if we add to these the number that must 
have sprung from intermixture in the direct order of the classes, 
and the hosts further arising from the continued intermixture 
of the mixed tribes amongst themselves ; we shall not certainly 
be disposed to dissent from Mr Colebrook’s conclusion, ‘ that 
‘ the subdivisions of these classes have farther multiplied dis- 
* tinctions to an endless variety.’ 

Mr Colebrook has given the following distinct and accurate 
account of the professions and employments of the several 
classes at the present day. It forms a curious commentary on 
the ‘ irrevocable destiny’ of Dr Robertson, and the * impassa- 
* ble walls’ of Dr Tennant. 

‘ A Brahman, unable to subsist by his duties, may live by the duty 
of a soldier ; if he cannot get a subsistence by either of these employ- 
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ments, he may apply to tillage and attendance on cattle, or gain a com- 
petence by traflic, avoiding certain commodities. A Cshatrya in dis- 
tress, may subsist by all these means ; but he must not have recourse to 
the highest functions. In seasons of distress a further latitude is given. 
The practice of medicine, and other learned professions, painting, and 
other arts, work for wages, menial service, alms, and usury, are among 
the modes of subsistence allowed both to the Brahman and Cshatrya. 
A Vaisya, unable to subsist by his own duties, may descend to the ser- 
vile acts of a Sudra: and a Sudra, not finding employment by waiting 
on men of the higher classes, may subsist by handicrafts ; principally 
following those mechanical operations, as joinery and masonry, and prac- 
tical arts, as painting and writing, by which he may serve men of supe« 
rior classes ; and although a man of a lower class is in general restricted 
from the acts of a higher class, the Sudra is expressly permitted to be- 
come a trader, or a husbandman. 

‘ Besides the particular occupation assigned to each of the mixed 
classes, they have the alternative of following that profession, which re- 
gularly belongs to the class, from which they derive their origin on the 
mother’s side ; those at least have such an option, who are born in the 
direct order of the classes. The mixed classes arc also permitted to sub- 
sist by any of the duties of a Sudra, that is, by menial service, by handi- 
crafts, by commerce, and by agriculture. Hence it appears, THAT AL- 
MOST EVERY OCCUPATION, THOUGH REGULARLY IT BE THE PROFES- 
SION OF A PARTICULAR CLASS, IS OPEN TO MOST OTHER CLASSES ; and 
that the limitations, far from being rigorous, do in fact reserve only 
the peculiar profession of the Brahman, which consists in teaching the 
Veda, and officiating at religious ceremonies.’ 

* We have thus,’ says Mr Rickards, ‘ the highest existing authority 
for utterly rejecting the doctrine of the whole Hindoo community “ be- 
ing divided into four castes ;’ and of their peculiar prerogatives being 
guarded inviolate by “ impassable walls of separation.” It is also clear, 
that the intermixture of castes had taken place, to an indefinite extent, 
at the time when the Dherma Sasira was composed, which Sir William 
Jones computes to be about 880 years B.C.; for the mixed classes are 
specified in this work, and it also refers, in many places, to past times ; 
and to events, which a course of time only could have brought about. 
The origin of the intermixture is therefore lost in the remotest and ob- 
scurest antiquity ; and having been carried on through a long course 
of ages, a heterogeneous mass is everywhere presented to us, in these 
latter times, without a single example in any particular state, or king- 
dom, or separate portion of the Hindoo community, of that quadruple 
division of castes, which has been so confidently insisted upon. 

‘ I have myself seen carpenters of five or six different castes, and as 
many different bricklayers, employed on the same building. The same 
diversity of castes may be observed among the craftsmen in dock-yards, 
and all other great works ; and those, who have resided for any time in 
the principal commercial cities of India, must be sensible, that every in- 
creasing demand for labour, in all its different branches and varieties, 
of old and new arts, has been speedily and effectually supplied, in spite 
of the tremendous institution of castes ; which we are taught to believe 
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forms so impassable an obstruction to the advancement of Indian in-« 
dustry.’ 

The supposed unalterable simplicity of the Hindoo habits, 
their aversion from flesh meat, and their imagined contempt for 
or aversion to the productions, arts, customs, and habits of other 
countries, are circumstances that have been dwelt upon by al- 
most all writers on Indian affairs, and by the modern rulers 
of India, as opposing the most formidable obstaeles to any 
attempts at melioration or change. The Court of Directors, 
in a Report published by them in 1813, for the information 
of the proprietors, quote with much approbation a passage of 
Montesquieu, where it is stated, *‘ The climate of India neither 
‘requires nor permits the natives to use almost any of our 
‘commodities. Accustomed to go almost naked, the country 
‘ furnishes them with the scanty commodities they wear; and 
‘ their religion, to which they are in absolute subjection, instils 
* into them an aversion to that sort of food which we consume. 
‘ They, therefore, need nothing from us but our metals. Ancient 
‘ authors, who have written upon India, represent the country 
‘such as we now find it, as to police, manners, and morals. 
* India has always been, and India always will be, what it now is ; 
‘and those who trade to India, will carry money thither, and 
‘ bring none back.’* After making this quotation, the,Court 
go on to say, * May not the attention of manufacturers of wool- 
‘ lens, metals, cotton fabrics, potteries, &c. be still called to the 
‘habits of the Indian people, the bulk of whom live all their 
‘ days upon rice, and go only half-covered with a slight cotton 
‘ cloth,—the rice and cotton both produced by their own soil ? 
‘ The earnings of the common labouring classes, and conse- 
‘ quently their expenses, may be estimated, on an average, not 
* to exceed L.4, 10s. per man, per annum. They are indolent 
‘ by nature, frugal by habit, under manifold religious restric- 
‘tions. What demand for the manufactures of Europe:is to be 
‘ expected from them?’ And the same doctrines have been re- 
peated in a thousand different shapes, and were given in evi- 
dence by the late Sir Thomas Monro and others, at the bar of 
the House of Commons, when the charter was renewed in 1813, 
to show the fallacy of the expectations entertained by the advo- 
cates of free trade. It is pleasing, however, to have to state, that 


* Esprit des Loix, liv. xxi. chap. 1. The Directors have a peculiar 
talent for quotation, though they sometimes forget to refer to authori- 
ties. We beg to thank them for the honour they have done us, in trans- 
ferring some of our paragraphs to their despatches, 
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notwithstanding these sinister auguries, and notwithstanding 
the restraints laid on private enterprise, the official accounts of 
the exports and imports to and from India and China, since 
1814, show that the exports by private traders to India alone, 
are more than double the Company’s exports to India and China 
together ; and that the whole of the private trade to India alone, 
exceeds the whole of the Company’s trade to India and China 
together, by about one million sterling per annum ! 

The real truth is, that the unalterable simplicity of the Hin- 
doo habits is about as imaginary as their ‘ irrevocable destiny’ 
to the professions of their fathers. The condition of the com- 
mon people is so very depressed, that they are, in most instances, 
obliged to support themselves by living exclusively on the cheap- 
est sort of food; but it is their poverty, and not their will—the 
situation in which they are placed, and not the influence of reli- 
gion or habit, that makes them live on rice and water. 

The Brahmins entertain a superstitious aversion to the flesh 
of cattle; but, when they can obtain them, they daily consume 
all other sorts of meat and fish. 

‘ It is true,’ says Mr Rickards, ‘ that owing to their poverty, grain, 
and other vegetables, constitute the common food of the great bulk of 
the people of India; but it is an error to suppose that nature, in that 
climate, permits not the use of animal food, or that the religion of the 
people requires them to abstain from it ; and it is surprising that a pre- 
judice should have gained so much credit and currency, in the western 
world, when the European residents in India have had almost daily 
proofs before their eyes of its being absolutely belied by the ordinary 
practice of Mussulmans, Portuguese, &c., and even of the Hindoos 
themselves. 

‘ It has been already observed how very conveniently the castes, pre- 
judices, and religion of the Hindoos serve, in difficult encounters, to re- 
pel attacks upon. the Indian system. Upon all occasions, too, where 
these furmidable allies are called forth, and arrayed for the contest, it is 
customary to argue, as if the whole population of India were Hindoo ; 
the fifteen millions or more of other inhabitants, who have neither caste, 
nor aversion, (save that of the Mussulman to pork,) being placed hors 
de combat, and as much overlooked, as if they belonged to another 
world. 

‘ But in a question of this nature, so large a mass of the Indian popu- 
lation must not be neglected. In the first place, then, we have from fif- 
teen to twenty millions of persons, whose use of animal food is avowedly 
habitual ; and as free from religious denunciation (with the exception 
above noticed) as our-own; whose appetite for every descriptien-of sen- 
sual gratification is almost proverbial ; and whose monuments of former 
grandeur prove that their taste for luxuries, when their means were 
more ample, were not despicably indulged. To this very numerous por- 
tion of the community, the arguments deduced from assumed simplicity 
of food and habits, are therefore utterly inapplicable. Their expensive 
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and luxurious inclinations never have been denied. Examples, to be 
sure, are fewer in these than in former times ; but, in the present fallen 
state of their fortunes, they continue to display the same propensities, 
tastes, and appetites, which characterised more extensively the age of 
their richer fathers. 

‘ The mixed tribes of Hindoos, composing the great mass of the Hin- 
doo population, are certainly under no legal restraints in this respect. 
Accordingly, the higher classes who can afford it consume meat daily. 
Many, it is true, from affectation of Brahminical purity, content them- 
selves with simpler food ; and some may be supposed, as in other coun- 
tries, to prefer it ; but the custom of eating animal food is so general, 
as for example, in Bombay, that a public bazaar or market-place, is 
there set apart for the convenience of the Hindoos, in which mutton, 
kid, lamb, and fish, are daily sold for Hindoo consumption. It is situ- 
ated in a separate quarter of the town from that in which meat is sold 
for the use of the Europeans, and Mussulmans; because in the latter, 
the flesh of oxen, and cows, and beef calves, killed by low caste people, 
being exposed, is offensive to Hindoo superstition. I have a personal 
knowledge of Hindoo families of wealth and respectability, persons, in- 
deed, who claim descent from the second or Cshatrya caste, in which the 
meats and fish furnished in this bazaar enter into their ordinary and 
daily meals. 

‘ The Indian seas abound with fish ; and the coasts of India, for many 
thousand miles in extent, are lined with fishermen, who all eat animal 
food. It has often been remarked that no towns or villages are so po- 
pulous, in proportion to their extent, as those occupied by fishermen ; 
and the quantities of fish cured on the coast, to be afterwards conveyed 
for consumption into the interior of the country, is immense. The pa- 
lankeen bearers are Hindoos, mostly fishermen ; and no man, who has 
kept a palankeen in India, but knows the thankfulness with which his 
bearers receive a present of a sheep or goat, and the good appetite with 
which they immediately feast upon it. The Hindoos are in many parts 
addicted to hunting, and eat wild hog, venison, and other descriptions 
of game. 

* There are, besides, other low castes, such.as Dheras, Halalcores, 
Chandalas, Mochees, and other denominations, who, being found all 
over India, consequently constitute in the aggregate a numerous body, 
and who are so fond of meat, as in their state of degradation and po- 
verty, actually to devour carrion with great avidity, when they can get 
nothing better. ‘To these may be added another race, also spread over 
the face of the country, who live by entrapping wild animals and birds ; 
and are exceedingly expert in their calling. In Guzerat this tribe are 
called Vagrees or Wagrees, and they avowedly eat the flesh of every 
bird and beast, without distinction—whether killed, or dying a natural 
death. 

‘ To these instances many more might be added; but it is perhaps of 
more importance in the present question, to prove that the higher 
classes of the Hindoos are not prohibited the use of animal food. It has 
accordingly been shown that, with habitual or acquired objections to 
the flesh of cattle, they consume other animal meats daily, where they 
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have the means of so doing ; and the fair inference from the preceding 
facts is, that poverty is the only check to a more extended use of this 
food, which, with the progress of wealth, might consequently become 
universal, or be only limited by the prejudices of the priesthood, who 
may always be expected to give to their habits a cast of mysterious pe- 
culiarity and self-denial, to excite more effectually the reverence and 
admiration of the vulgar.’ 

If any additional testimony had been wanting to prove the 
fallacy of the opinions so generally entertained with respect to 
the immutable castes and habits of the Hindoos, it would be 
found in the lately published Journal of Bishop Heber. Every 
one who has looked into this work, must be deeply impressed 
with admiration of the good sense, the calm discriminating 
judgment, and the truly benevolent feelings of its learned and 
amiable author. In describing the condition of the natives of 
India, Dr Heber has not trusted to the reports of others, but 
has told what he himself saw and carefully examined. The tes- 
timony of such a witness is invaluable. He had peculiar op- 
portunities of observation ; and his candour and discrimination 
are too conspicuous, to allow us to entertain any doubts with 
respect to the authenticity of his statements. Such being the 
high and deserved character of Dr Heber’s work, we think Mr 
Rickards did right in extracting from it some of the more pro- 
minent passages, bearing on the subjects he had been discuss- 
ing. The trouble of reference to two large volumes is thus 
avoided ; and the passages, when brought together, and their in- 
cidence on the different questions pointed out, are calculated to 
have greater weight than might be attached to them by the mass 
of ordinary readers, engaged in the perusal of Dr Heber’s work. 
We shall subjoin a few of these extracts. 


And first, as to the food of Hindoos, and the allegation that 
they are compelled ‘ to live wholly upon rice. Dr Heber ob- 
serves :-—— 

‘ The caste of fishermen does not rank high, though fish is consi- 
dered as one of the purest and most lawful kinds of food. Nothing, in- 
deed, seems more generally mistaken than the supposed prohibition of 
animal food to the Hindoos. It is not from any abstract desire to spare 
the life of living creatures, since fish would be a violation of this prin- 
ciple as well as beef, but from other notions of the hallowed or polluted 
nature of particular viands. Thus many Brahmins eat both fish and 
kid. The Rajepoots, besides these, eat mutton, venison, or goat's flesh. 
Some castes may eat any thing but fowls, beef, or pork, while pork is 
with others a favourite diet, and beef only is prohibited.’ (Journal, vol. 
1, p- 7.) 

© We have all heard of the humanity of the Hindoos towards brute 
creatures, their horror of animal food, &c.; and you may be perhaps as 
much surprised as I was, to find that those who can afford it are hardly 
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less carnivorous than ourselves; that even the purest Brahimins eat 
mutton and venison; that fish is permitted to many castes, and pork 
to many others.’ (Vol. ii. P 306.) 

‘ I had always heard and fully believed till I came to India, that it 
was a grievous crime, in the opinion of the Brahmins, to eat the flesh 
or shed the blood of any living creature whatever. 1 have myself seen 
Brahmins of the highest caste cut off the head of goats as a sacrifice 
to doorga; and I know from the testimony of Brahmins, as well as 
from other sources, that not only hecatombs of animals are often offered 
in this manner, as a most meritorious act ; (a raja, about twenty-five 
years back, offered sixty thousand in one fortnight ;) but that any per- 
son, Brahmins not excepted, eats readily of the flesh of whatever has 
been offered up to one of their divinities, while among almost all the 
other castes, mutton, pork, venison, fish, any thing but beef and fowls, 
are consumed as readily as in Europe.’ (Vol. ii. p. 379.) 


Let the reader next compare the following paragraphs with 
the statements as to the alleged immutability of Hindoo habits ; 
as to their being doomed to go ‘ half-covered with a slight cot- 
‘ton cloth ;’ and as to their demand for European articles being 
confined, as was stated by Sir Thomas Monro, in his evidence 
before the House of Commons, to a ‘ few penknives, scissars, 
‘ and spectacles,’ 


* Nor have the religious prejudices, and the unchangeableness of 
the Hindoo habits, been less exaggerated. Some of the best informed 
of their nation, with whom I have conversed, assure me, that half 
their most remarkable customs of civil and domestic life are borrow- 
ed from their Mahommedan conquerors; and at present there is an 
obvious and increasing disposition to imitate the English in every thing, 
which has already led to very remarkable changes, and will, probably, 
to still more important. The wealthy natives now all affect to have 
their houses decorated with Corinthian pillars, and filled with English 
furniture ; they drive the best horses a the most dashing carriages in 
Calcutta ; many of them speak English fluently, and are tolerably read in 
English literature ; and the children of one of our friends I saw one day 
dressed in jackets and trowsers, with round hats, shoes and stockings. 
In the Bengalee newspapers, of which there are two or three, politics 
are canvassed with a bias, as I am told, inclining to Whiggism ; and one 
of their leading men gave a great dinner, not long since, in honour of 
the Spanish revolution—among the lower orders the same feeling shows 
itself more beneficially in a growing neglect of caste.’ (Vol. ii. p. 306.) 

‘ To say that the Hindoos or Mussulmans are deficient in any es- 
sential feature of a civilized people, is an assertion which I can scarce- 
ly suppose to be made by any who have lived with them ; their manners 
are, at least, as pleasing and courteous as those in the corresponding 
stations of life among ourselves ; their houses are larger, and, according 
to their wants and climate, to the full as convenient as ours ;—their ar- 
chitecture is at least as elegant ;—nor is it true that in the mechanic 
arts, they are inferior to the general run of European nations. Where 
they fall short of us, (which is chiefly in agricultural implements, and 
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the mechanics of common life,) they are not, so far as I have understood 
of Italy, and the South of France, a in any degree by the peo- 
ple of those countries. Their goldsmiths and weavers produce as beau- 
tiful fabrics as our own ; and it is so far from true that they are obsti- 
nately wedded to their old patterns, that they show an anxiety to imi- 
tate our models, and do imitate them very successfully. The ships built 
by native artists at Bombay are notoriously as good as any which sail 
from London or Liverpool. The carriages and gigs which they supply 
at Calcutta are as handsome, though not as durable, as those of Long 
Acre. In the little town of Monghyr, 300 miles from Calcutta, 1 had 
pistols, double-barrelled guns, and different pieces of cabinet work, 
brought down to my boat for sale, which in outward form (for I know 
no further) nobody but perhaps Mr ——-—— could detect to be of 
Hindoo origin ; and at Delhi, in the shop of a wealthy native jeweller, 
I found brooches, ear-rings, snuff-boxes, &c. of the latest models (so far 
as I am a judge,) and ornamented with French devices and mottos.’ 
(Vol. ii. p. 382.) 

As Bishop Heber penetrated into the interior of India, he 
found the same taste as in Calcutta, for European articles and 
for luxuries, to prevail everywhere among the natives. Of Be- 
nares, he writes as follows :— 


‘ But what surprised me still more, as I penetrated further into it, 
were the large, lofty, and handsome dwelling-houses, the beauty and ap- 
parent richness of the goods exposed in the bazaars, and the evident 
hum of business. Benares is in fact a very industrious and wealthy, as 
well as a very holy city. It is the great mart where the shawls of the 
north, the one of the south, and the muslins of Dacca and the east- 
ern provinces centre ; and it has very considerable silk, cotton, and fine 
woollen manufactories of its own; while English hardware, swords, 
shields, and spears, from Lucknow and Monghyr, and those European 
luxuries and elegancies which are daily becoming more popular in India, 
circulate from hence through Bundlecund, Gorruckpoor, Nepaul, and 
other tracts which are removed from the main artery of the Ganges.’ 
(Vol. i. p. 289.) 

Proceeding still further into the interior of the country, and 
when at Nusseerabad, distant above 1000 miles from Calcutta, 
the Bishop continues his journal in the same strain, viz. 


* European articles are, at N usseerabad,* as might be expected, very 
dear ; the shops are kept by a Greek and two Parsees from Bombay : 
they had in their list all the usual items of a Calcutta warehouse. Eng- 
lish cotton cloths, both white and printed, are to be met with commonly 
in wear among the people of the country, and may, I learned to my sur- 
prise, be bought best and cheapest, as well as all kinds of hardware, 
crockery, writing-desks, &c. at Pallee, a large town and celebrated mart 
in Marwar, on the edge of the desert, several days’ journey west of 


* Nusseerabad, near Ajmere, in the heart of the Rajepoot country. 
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Joudpoor, where, till very lately, no European was known to have pene- 
trated.’ (Vol. ii. p. 36.) 

As to the character of the Hindoos, their capacity, and even 
anxious desire for improvement, the Bishop’s testimony is equally 
clear and decided ; and as this is a point of pre-eminent import- 
ance, the reader’s attention is requested to the following state- 
ments. 


‘In the schools which have been lately established in this part of the 
empire, of which there are at present nine established by the Church 
Missionary, and eleven by the Christian Knowledge Societies, some very 
unexpected facts have occurred. As all direct attempts to convert the 
children are disclaimed, the parents send them without scruple. But it 
is no less strange than true, that there is no objection made to the use 
of the Old and New Testament as a class-book ; that so long as the 
teachers do not urge them to eat what will make them lose their caste, 
or to be baptized, or to curse their country’s gods, they readily consent 
to every thing else ; and not only Mussulmans, but Brahmins, stand by 
with perfect coolness, and listen sometimes with apparent interest and 
pleasure, while the scholars, by the road side, are reading the stories of 
the creation and of Jesus Christ.’ (Vol. ii. p. 290.) 

* Hearing all I had heard of the prejudices of the Hindoos and Mus- 
sulmans, I certainly did not at all expect to find that the common people 
would, not only without objection, but with the greatest thankfulness, 
send their children to schools on Bell’s system ; and they seem to be 
fully sensible of the advantages conferred by writing, arithmetic, and, 
above all, by a knowledge of English. There are now in Calcutta, and 
the surrounding we twenty boys’ schools containing 60 to 120 each ; 
and twenty-three girls’, each of 25 or 30.’ (Vol. ii. p. 300.) 

‘ Though instances of actual conversion to Christianity, are, as 
yet, very uncommon, yet the number of children, both male and female, 
who are now receiving a sort of Christian education, reading the New 
Testament, repeating the Lord’s prayer and Commandments, and all 
with the consent, at least without the censure of their parents or spiri- 
tual guides, have increased during the last two years, to an amount 
which astonishes the old European residents, who were used to tremble 
at the name of a missionary, and shrink from the common duties of 
Christianity, lest they should give offence to their heathen neighbours. 
So far from that being a consequence of the zeal which has been lately 
shown, many of the Brahmins themselves express admiration of the mo- 
sane of the Gospel, and profess to entertain a better opinion of the 
English since they have found that they too have a religion and a Shaster. 
All that seems necessary for the best effects to follow is, to let things take 
their course, to make the missionaries discreet, to keep the government as 
it now is, strictly neuter, and to place our confidence in a general diffusion 
of knowledge, and in making ourselves really useful to the temporal as 
well as spiritual interests of the people among whom we live. In all 
these points there is indeed great room for improvement. I do not by 
any means assent to the pictures of depravity and general worthlessness 
which some have drawn of the Hindoos. They are decidedly, by nature, 
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a mild, pleasing, and intelligent race ; sober, parsimonious, and where 
an object is held out to them, most industrious and persevering.’ (Vol. 
ii. p- 307.) 

* Of the people, so far as their natural character is concerned, I have 
been led to form, on the whole, a very favourable opinion. They have, 
unhappily, many of the vices arising from slavery, from an unsettled 
state of society, and immoral and erroneous systems of religion. But 
they are men of high and gallant courage, courteous, intelligent, and 
most eager after knowledge and improvement, with a remarkable apti- 
tude for the abstract sciences, geometry, astronomy, &c., and for the 
imitative arts, painting and sculpture. They are sober, industrious, 
dutiful to their parents, and affectionate to their children, of tempers 
almost uniformly gentle and patient, and more easily affected by kind- 
ness and attention to their wants and feelings than almost any men 
whom I have met with.’ (Vol. ii. p. 369.) 

© One fact indeed during this journey has been impressed on my mind 
very forcibly, that the character and situation of the natives of these 
great countries are exceedingly little known, and in many instances 
grossly misrepresented, not only by the English public in general, but 
by a great proportion of those also, who, though they have been in 
India, have taken their views of its population, manners, and produc- 
tions from Calcutta, or at most from Bengal.’ (Vol. ii. p. 379.) 

‘In the same holy city, (Benares,) I visited another college, found- 
ed lately by a wealthy Hindoo banker, and intrusted by him to the 
management of the Church Missionary Society, in which, besides a 
grammatical knowledge of the Hindoostanee language, as well as Persian 
and Arabic, the senior boys could pass a good examination in English 
grammar, in Hume’s History of England, Joyce’s Scientific Dialogues, 
the use of the globes, and the principal facts and moral precepts of the 
Gospel, most of them writing beautifully in the Persian, and very toler- 
ably in the English character, and excelling most boys I have met with 
in the accuracy and readiness of their arithmetic.’ (Vol. ii. p. 388.) 

‘ The different nations which I have seen in India, (for it is a great 
mistake to suppose that all India is peopled by a single race, or that 
there is not as great a disparity between the inhabitants of Guzerat, Ben- 
gal, the Dooab, and the Dedies, both in language, manners, and physi- 
ognomy, as between any four nations in Europe,) have of course, ina 
greater or lesser degree, the vices which must be expected to attend on 
arbitrary government, a demoralizing and absurd religion, and (in all 
‘the independent states, and in some of the districts which are partially 
subject to the British) a laxity of law, and an almost universal preva- 
lence of intestine feuds and habits of plunder. Their general character, 
however, has much which is extremely pleasing to me ; they are brave, 
courteous, intelligent, and most eager after knowledge and improvement, 
with a remarkable talent for the sciences of geometry, astronomy, &ec. 
as well as for the arts of painting and sculpture. In all these points 
they have had great difficulties to struggle with, both from the want of 
models, instruments, and elementary instruction ; the indisposition, or 
rather the horror, entertained, till lately, by many among their Euro- 
pean masters, for giving them instruction of any kind ; and now from 
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the real difficulty which exists of translating works of science into lan- 
guages which have no corresponding terms. More has been done, and 
more successfully, to obviate these evils in the Presidency of Bombay, 
than in any part of India I have yet visited, through the wise and liberal 
policy of Mr Elphinstone, to whom this side of the Peninsula is also in- 
debted for some very important and efficient improvements in the ad- 
ministration of justice, and who, both in amiable temper and manners, 
extensive and various information, acute good sense, energy, and appli- 
cation to business, is one of the most extraordinary men, as he is quite 
the most popular governor, that I have fallen in with.’ (Vol. ii. pp. 
409-10. 

These extracts have extended to a greater length than we an- 
ticipated ; but we are quite sure that our readers will require no 
apology for having had them brought under their notice. They 
afford the most convincing proofs of the soundness of the pro- 
position advanced by Mr Colebrook and Mr Rickards, that 
there is nothing in the nature of Indian society, in the institu- 
tion of castes, as now existing, or in the habits or customs of the 
natives, to hinder them from advancing in civilization and 
wealth. 

It is needless, after what we have already stated, to direct the 
attention of our readers to Mr Rickards’ work. Interesting and 
valuable, however, as the Part now before us undoubtedly is, 
we expect that those parts in which Mr Rickards proposes to 
discuss the Revenue Systems, acted upon in India, and the in- 
fluence of the Company’s commercial and political monopoly, 
will have still higher claims to attention. There are few so well 
qualified as Mr Rickards for the discussion of these important 
questions, or to whose labours we should look forward with 


higher expectations. 


Art. II1.— The Fall of Nineveh, a Poem. By Epwin Arturr- 
stone. The First Six Books. 8vo. Pp. 288. London, 1828. 


\ E have been rather in an odd state for some years, we think, 

both as to Poets and Poetry. Since the death of Lord By- 
ron, there has been no king in Israel; and none of his former 
competitors now seem inclined to push their pretensions to the 
vacant throne. Scott, and Moore, and Southey, appear to have 
nearly renounced verse, and finally taken service with the Mu- 
ses of prose ;—Crabbe, and Coleridge, and Wordsworth, we fear, 
are burnt out ;—and Campbell and Rogers repose under their 
laurels, and, contented each with his own elegant little domain, 
seem but little disposed either to extend its boundaries, or to 
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add new provinces to their rule. Yet we cannot say either that 
this indifference may be accounted for by the impoverished state 
of the kingdom whose sovereignty is thus in abeyance, or that 
the interregnum has as yet given rise to any notable disorders. 
On the contrary, we do not remember a time when it would have 
been a prouder distinction to be at the head of English poetry, 
or when the power which every man has to do what is good in 
his own eyes, seemed less in danger of being abused. Three 
poets of great promise have indeed been lost, ‘ in the morn and 
‘ liquid dew of their youth’—in Kirke White, in Keats, and in 
Pollok; and a powerful, though more uncertain genius extin- 
guished, less prematurely, in Shelley. Yet there still survive 
writers of great talents and attraction. The elegance, the ten- 
derness, the feminine sweetness of Felicia Hemans—the classi- 
cal copiousness of Milman—the facility and graceful fancy of 
Hunt, though defrauded of half its praise by carelessness and 
presumption—and, besides many others, the glowing pencil and 
gorgeous profusion of the author more immediately before us. 
There is no want, then, of poetry among us at the present 
day; nor even of very good and agreeable poetry. But there 
are no miracles of the art—nothing that marks its descent from 
‘ the highest heaven of invention’—nothing visibly destined to 
inherit immortality. Speaking very generally, we would say, that 
our poets never showed a better or less narrow taste, or a juster re- 
lish of what is truly excellent in the models that lie before them, 
and yet have seldom been more deficient in the powers of crea- 
tive genius; or rather, perhaps, that with an unexampled com- 
mand over the raw materials of poetry, and a true sense of their 
value, they have rarely been so much wanting in the skill to 
work them up to advantage—in the power of attaching human 
interests to sparkling fancies, making splendid descriptions sub- 
servient to intelligible purposes, or fixing the fine and fugitive 
spirit of poetry in some tangible texture of exalted reason or 
sympathetic emotion. The improvement in all departments is 
no doubt immense, since the days when Hoole and Hayley were 
thought great poets. But it is not quite clear to us, that the fer- 
vid and florid Romeos of the present day, may not be gathered, 
in no very long course of years, to the capacious tomb of these 
same ancient Capulets. They are but shadows, we fear, that have 
no independent or substantial existence—and though reflect- 
ed from grand and beautiful originals, have but little chance to 
maintain their place in the eyes of the many generations by whom 
those originals will yet be worshipped—but who will probably 
prefer, each in their turn, shadows of their own creating. 


The present age, we think, has an hundred times more poetry, 
13 
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and more true taste for oa » than that which immediately 
preceded it,—and of which, reckoning its duration from the ex- 
tinction of the last of Queen Anne’s wits down to about thirty odd 
years ago, we take leave to say that it was, beyond all dispute, the 
most unpoetical age in the annals of this or any other consider- 
able nation. Nothing, indeed, can be conceived more dreary and 
sterile than the aspect of our national poetry from the time of 
Pope and Thomson, down to that of Burns and Cowper. With 
the exception of a few cold and scattered lights—Gray, Gold- 
smith, Warton, Mason, and Johnson—men of sense and elo- 
quence occasionally exercising themselves in poetry out of scho- 
lar-like ambition, but not poets in any genuine sense of the word 
—the whole horizon was dark, silent, and blank; or only pre- 
sented objects upon which it is now impossible to look seriously 
without shame.* These were the happy days of Pye and White- 
head—of Hoole and of Hayley—and then, throughout the ad- 
miring land, resounded the mighty names of Jerningham and 
Jago, of Edwards, of Murphy, of Moore, and of others whom 
we cannot but feel it is a baseness to remember. 

The first man who broke ‘ the numbing spell’ was Cowper; 
—(for Burns was not generally known till long after,)—and, 
though less highly gifted than several who came after him, this 

eat praise should always be remembered in his epitaph. He 
is entitled, in our estimation, to a still greater praise; and that 
is, to the praise of absolute and entire originality. Whatever 
he added to the resources of English poetry, was drawn direct- 
ly from the fountains of his own genius, or the stores of his own 
observation. He was a copyist of no style—a restorer of no 
style; and did not, like the eminent men who succeeded him, 
merely recall the age to the treasures it had almost forgotten, 
open up anew a vein that had been long buried in rubbish, or 
revive a strain which had already delighted the ears of a more 
aspiring generation. That this, however, was the case with the 

ts who immediately followed, cannot, we think, be reason- 
ably doubted; and the mere statement of the fact, seems to us 
sufficiently to explain the present state of our poetry—its strength 
and its weakness—its good taste and its deficient power—its re- 
semblance to works that can never die—and its own obvious lia- 
bility to the accidents of mortality. 


* We ought, perhaps, to have made an exception for Aikenside, who, 
though often weak and pedantic, has passages of powerful poetry—and 
for Collins, a great master of fine anil delicate diction, though poor in 
thought and matter. But we will make none for Churchill or Shen- 
stone. 
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It has advanced beyond the preceding age, simply by going 
back to one still older; and has put ifs poverty to shame only 
by unlocking the hoards of a remoter ancestor. It has reform- 
ed merely by restoring ; and innovated by a systematic recur- 
rence to the models of antiquity. Scott went back as far as to 
the Romances of Chivalry ; and the poets of the lakes to the 
humbler and more pathetic simplicity of our early ballads; and 
both, and all who have since adventured in poetry, have drawn, 
without measure or disguise, from the living springs of Shak- 
speare and Spenser, and the other immortal writers who adorned 
the glorious era of Elizabeth and James. 

It is impossible to value more highly than we do the benefits of 
this restoration. It is a great thing to have rendered the public 
once more familiar with these mighty geniuses—and, if we must 
be copyists, there is nothing certainly that deserves so well to be 
copied. The consequence, accordingly, has been, that, even in our 
least inspired writers, we can again reckon upon freedom and va- 
riety of style, some sparks of fancy, some traits of nature, and 
some echo, however feeble, of that sweet melody of rhythm and 
of diction, which must linger for ever in every ear which has 
once drank in the music of Shakspeare ; while, in authors of 
greater vigour, we are sure to meet also with gorgeous descri 
tions and splendid imagery, tender sentiments expressed in simple 
words, and vehement passions pouring themselves out in fearless 
and eloquent declamation. 

But with all this, it is but too true that we have still a feeling 
that we are glorying but in secondhand finery and counterfeit in- 
spiration; and that the poets of the present day, though they have 
not only Taste enough to admire, but skill also to imitate, the great 
masters of an earlier generation, have not inherited the Genius 
that could have enabled them either to have written as they 
wrote, or even to have come up, without their example, to the 
level of their own imitations. The heroes of our modern poetry, 
indeed, are little better, as we take it, than the heroes of the mo- 
dern theatres—attired, no doubt, in the exact costume of the per- 
sons they represent, and wielding their gorgeous antique arms 
with an exact imitation of heroic movements and deportment— 
nay, even evincing in their tones and gestures, a full sense of 
inward nobleness and dignity—and yet palpably unfit to engage 
in any feat of actual prowess, and incapable, in their own per- 
sons, even of conceiving what they have been so well taught to 
personate. We feel, in short, that our modern poetry is sub- 
stantially derivative, and, as geologists say of our present earth, 
of secondary formation—made up of the debris of a former world, 
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and composed, in its loftiest and: most solid parts, of the frag- 
ments of things far more lofty and solid. 

The consequence, accordingly, is, that we have abundance of 
admirable descriptions, ingenious similitudes, and elaborate imi- 
tations—but little invention, little direct or overwhelming pas- 
sion, and little natural simplicity. On the contrary, every thing 
almost now resolves into description,—descriptions not only of 
actions and external objects, but of characters, and emotions, and 
the signs and accompaniments of emotion—and all given at full 
length, ostentatious, elaborate, and highly finished, even in their 
counterfeit carelessness and disorder. But no sudden uncon- 
scious bursts, either of nature or of passion—no casual flashes of 
fancy, no slight passing intimations of deep but latent emotions, 
no rash darings of untutored genius, soaring proudly up into the 
infinite unknown! The chief fault, however, is the want of sub- 
ject and of matter—the absence of real persons, intelligible in- 
terests, and conceivable incidents, to which all this splendid ap- 
paratus of rhetoric and fancy may attach itself, and thus get a 
purpose and a meaning, which it never can possess without 
them. To satisfy a rational being, even in his most sensitive 
mood, we require not only a just representation of passion in 
the abstract, but also that it shall be embodied in some indivi- 
dual person whom we can understand and sympathize with—and 
cannot long be persuaded to admire splendid images and inge- 
nious allusions which bear upon no comprehensible object, and 
seem to be introduced for no other purpose than to be admired. 

Without going the full length of the mathematician, who could. 
see no beauty in poetry because it proved nothing, we cannot 
think it quite unreasonable to insist on knowing a little what it 
is about; and must be permitted to hold it a good objection to 
the very finest composition, that it gives us no distinct concep- 
tions, either of character, of action, of passion, or of the author’s 
design in laying it before us. Now this, we think, is undeniably 
the prevailing fault of our modern poets. What they do best is 
description—in a story certainly they do not excel—their pathos 
is too often overstrained and rhetorical, and their reflections 
mystical and bombastic. The great want, however, as we have 
already said, is the want of solid subject, and of persons who 
can be supposed to have existed. There is plenty of splendid 
drapery and magnificent localities—but nobody to put on the 
one, or to inhabit and vivify the other. Instead of living per- 
sons, we have commonly little else than mere puppets or academ 
figuares—and very frequently are obliged to be contented wit 
scenes of still life altogether—with gorgeous dresses tossed into 
glittering heaps, or suspended in dazzling files—and enchanted 
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solitudes, where we wait in vain for some beings like ourselves, 
to animate its beauties with their loves, or to aggravate its hor- 
rors by their contentions. 
- The consequence of all this is, that modern poems, with great 
beauty of diction, much excellent description, and very consider- 
able displays of taste and imagination, are generally languid, ob- 
‘ ‘seure, and tiresome. Short pieces, however, it should be ad- 
mitted, are frequently very delightful—elegant in composition, 
sweet and touching in sentiment, and just and felicitous in ex- 
ressing the most delicate shades both of character and emotion. 
here a single scene, thought, or person, is to be represented, 
the improved taste of the age, and its general familiarity with 
beautiful poetry, will generally ensure, from our better artists, 
not only a creditable, but a very excellent production. What 
used to be true of female poets only, is now true of all. We 
haye not wings, it would seem, for a long flight—and the larger 
works of those who pleased us most with their small ones, scarce- 
ly ever fail of exhibiting the very defects from which we should 
have thought them most secure—and turn out insipid, verbose, 
and artificial, like their neighbours. In little poems, in short, 
which do not require any choice or management of subject, we 
succeed very well; but where a story is to be told, and an in- 
terest to be sustained, through a considerable train of incidents 
and variety of characters, our want of vigour and originality is 
but too apt to become ees and is only the more conspi- 
euous from our skilful and familiar use of that inspired diction, 
and those poetical materials which we have derived from the 
mighty masters to whose vigour and originality they were sub- 
servient, and on whose genius they waited but as ‘ servile minis- 
‘ ters.’ 

We are afraid we cannot make an exception from these gene- 
ral censures in favour of the author before us; and are con- 
strained, indeed, to say, that we conceive their introduction on 
this occasion to be mainly justified by their peculiar application 
to his case. In saying this, however, it is but fair to add, that 
we think he exemplifies what is excellent in modern poetry fully 
more conspicuously than what is bad; and may be considered on 
the whole as a favourable specimen of the existing generation. 
He is copious, melodious, and emphatic ; his style is gorgeous 
and flowing, his descriptions magnificent—his banquets and re- 
velries breathe the very air of splendid voluptuousness, and his 
scenes of battle and council are full of solemnity and ardour. 
Yet, with al] this, the poem palls upon us; and we are cloyed 
with its sweetness, satiated with its magnificence, and stunned 
with its energy, long before we get through ‘ the first six books,’ 
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which are all that are yet before us. This is owing partly to the 
very palpable excess in which the author employs all those ele- 
ments of pleasing; but chiefly, we think, to the Pre 
which those ornaments of the scene bear to its actual business, 
to the slowness with which the story moves forward, and the 
difficulty we have in catching a distinct view of the characters 
that are presented to us, through the glare of imagery and elo- 
quence with which they are surrounded. The author, in fact, 
is everywhere incumbered with the weight of his magnificence, 
and retarded by the long pomp by which he is continually at- 
tended. There is no rapidity of movement, no naked transpa- 
rency of diction, no pregnant brevity or simple directness of state- 
ment—a single battle rages over nearly an hundred geee seine 
pages, and the glorious luxuries of the king are reflected on us 
from at least twenty brilliant passages. This long battle, indeed, 
and these endless luxuries, actually fill up the volume before us ; 
and form the whole argument of the six large books of which it 
consists. The rest is all ‘ pomp and circumstance,’ and in this, 
as we have already hinted, the author revels with more than a 
poetic prodigality. We do not, indeed, recollect of any European 
writer who has carried the license of exaggeration so far. The 
subject, we suppose, must be his apology. In treating of the 
downfall of an Asiatic empire, he has caught something of the 
extravagance of the Oriental imagination. Except in comueaeee 
of Aladdin, we do not know where to look for any lel to 
the splendour of Sardanapalus. The magnificence and numbers 
of the conflicting hosts are on a scale equally gigantic. When 
the battle languishes, a certain general is ordered to charge with 
an hundred thousand horse, while thirty thousand chariots make 
a diversion on the other wing; and Salamenes at last moves for- 
ward with a small reserve of three hundred thousand infantry. 
Then Arbaces the Mede is a full cubit taller than the tall priest 
who fights beside him ; and each of the more considerable war- 
riors deals more deaths than Achilles and.Hector put together, 
and knocks down horses and shivers brazen chariots to pieces with 
a single blow—while the lightning blazes and the thunder volleys 
above the cloud of carnage, and the tide of victory fluctuates over 
the reeking plain, through many thousand most heroic verses, till 
the reader is fairly giddy with the tumult, and exhausted by the 
long-protracted agony. : 

It is but fair, however, to let Mr Atherstone speak a little for 
himself; and no specimen of his manner can be fairer than the 
following extract from his exordium. 


‘ The vision comes upon me !—To my soul 
The days of old return ;—I breathe the air 
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Of the young world ;—I see her giant sons. 
Like to a gorgeous pageant in the sky 

Of summer’s evening, cloud on fiery cloud 
Thronging upheap'd,—before me rise the walls 
Of the Titanic city,—brazen gates,— 
Towers,—temples,—palaces enormous a 
Imperial Nrneveu, the earthly queen! 

In all her golden pomp I see her now,— 

I see her halls sunbright at midnight shine,— 

I hear the music of her banquetings ;— 

I hear the laugh, the whisper, and the sigh. 

A sound of stately treading toward me comes,— 
A silken wafting on the cedar floor : 

As from Arabia's flowering groves, an air 
Delicious breathes around.—Tall, lofty-brow’d,— 
Pale, and majestically beautiful,— 

In vesture gorgeous as the clouds of morn,— 
With slow, proud step, her glorious dames sweep by.’ 


We may add the following, not perhaps as the best of the 
many pictures of luxury that adorn these pages, but as the first 
which we meet with. 





‘ The moon is clear,—the stars are coming forth,— 
The evening breeze fans pleasantly. Retire 
Within his gorgeous hall, Assyria’s king 
Sits at the banquet, and in love and wine 
Revels delighted. On the gilded roof 
A thousand golden lamps their lustre fling, 

And on the marble walls, and on the throne 
Gem-boss’d, that, high on jasper steps upraised, 
Like to one solid diamond quivering stands, 
Sun-splendours flashing round. In woman’s garb 
The sensual king is clad, and with him sit 
A crowd of beauteous concubines. They sing, 
And roll the wanton eye, and laugh, | sigh, 
And feed his ear with honey’d flatteries, 
And laud him asa God. . ... - 

» Like a mountain stream, 
Amid the silence of the dewy eve 
Heard by the lonely traveller through the vale, 
With dream-like murmuring melodious, 
In diamond showers a crystal fountain falls. 

Sylph-like girls, and blooming boys, 

Flower-crown’d, and in apparel bright as spring, 
Attend upon their bidding. At the sign, 
From bands unseen, voluptuous music breathes, 
Harp, dulcimer, and, sweetest far of all, 
Woman’s mellifiuous voice.’ 

‘ Through all the city sounds the voice of joy, 
And tipsy merriment. On the spacious walls, 
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That, like huge sea-cliffs, gird the city in, 

Myriads of wanton feet go to and fro: 

Gay garments rustle in the scented breeze, 

Crimson and azure, purple, green, and gold : 

Laugh, jest, and passing whisper are heard there ; 
Timbrel, and lute, and dalcimer, and song ; 

And many feet that tread the dance are seen, 

And arms upfiung, and swaying heads plume crown’d. 
So is that city steep’d in revelry.’ 

The next scene shows him stationed at morning on the top of 
that lofty mount which soared in the midst of the city over the 
ashes of its mighty founder, making proud signal to the glitter- 
ing hosts that lay encamped by myriads beyond its walls. 

‘ Then went the king, 
Flush’d with the wine, and in his pride of power, 
Glorying ; and with his own strong arm upraised 
From out its rest the Assyrian banner broad, 
Purple and edged with gold ; and, standing then 
Upon the utmost summit of the mount,— 
Round, and yet round,—for two strong men a task 
Sufficient deem’d,—he waved the splendid flag, 
Bright as a meteor streaming. 
‘ At that sight, 
The plain was in a stir: the helms of brass 
Were lifted up,—and glittering spear-points waved,— 
And banners shaken,—and wide trumpet mouths 
Upturn’d ;—and myriads of bright-harness’d steeds 
ere seen uprearing,—shaking their proud heads ; 
And brazen chariots in a moment sprang, 
And clash’d together. In a moment more, 
Up came the monstrous universal shout, 
Like a volcano’s burst. Up—up to heaven 
The multitudinous tempest tore its way, 
Rocking the clouds: from all the swarming plain, 
And from the city rose the mingled cry, 
“ Long live Sardanapalus, king of kings ! 
May the king live for ever!” Thrice the flag 
The monarch waved ; and thrice the shouts arose 
Enormous, that the solid walls were shook, 
And the firm ground made tremble. 
* Amid the far-off hills, 
With eye of fire, and shaggy mane uprear’d, 
The sleeping lion in ete sprang up ; 
Listen’d awhile,—then laid his monstrous mouth 
Close to the floor, and breathed hot roarings out 
In fierce reply.’ 


The reader, we think, may now like to see him in his chariot 
of war. 
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* He comes at length :— 
The thickening thunder of the wheels is heard :— 
Upon their hinges roaring, open fl 
The brazen gates :—sounds then the tramp of hoofs,— 
And lo! the gorgeous pageant, like the sun, 
Flares on their startled eyes. Four snow-white steeds, 
In golden trappings, barbed all in gold, 
Spring through the gate ;—the lofty chariot then, 
Of ebony, with gold and gems thick strewn, 
Even like the starry night. The spokes were gold, 
With fellies of strong brass ; the naves were brass, 
With burnish’d gold o’erlaid, and diamond-rimm’d : 
Steel were the axles, in bright silver case ; 
The pole was cased in silver: high aloft, 
Like a rich throne the gorgeous seat was framed ; 
Of ivory part, part silver, and part gold : 
On either side a golden statue stood : 
Upon the right,—and on a throne of gold,— 
Great Belus, of the Assyrian empire first, 
And worshipp’d as a God ; but, on the left, 
In a resplendent car by lions drawn, 
A Goddess. ; 

ars Behind the car, 
Full in the centre, on the ebon ground, 
Flamed forth a diamond sun ; on either side, 
A horned moon of diamond ; and, beyond, 
The planets, each one blazing diamond. 
Such was the chariot of the king of kings.’ 


The following is in a different, and, to our judgment, a juster 





‘Twas midnight now: the melancholy moon, 
With wasted face, unwillingly arose 
To walk her weary course : upon the plains 
Gleam’d faintly the moist herbage : shadows drear 
And long, from lofty and umbrageous trees, 
Slept on the earth ; pale light, and dreamy shade 
Cover’d the silent city ; her huge towers, 
Like a Titanic watch, all standing mute ; 
And, in the centre,—like the spectre form 
Of perish’d Saturn, or some elder god, 
The dim vast mound. Within their tents the hosts, 
Or on the earth, in heavy slumber lay ; A 
Some of the battle dreaming,—some of love,— °- 
Of home, and smiling wives and infants some.’ 

* But in the Median camp, the while, all eyes 
In sleep were closed. With the pale moonlight now 
Mingled the opening dawn. Their dull round trode, 
With weary foot, the watchers of the night : 
A heavy mist o’erhung the earth ; the trees, 
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The tents, all dripping with distilled dews. 
Unstirr’d by any breath of air, down hung 
The banners heavily.’ 


The reader must now have a taste of the battle. 


* At the word, 
The fiery steeds uptore the groaning ground ; 
Thunder’d the wheels; and, like the rush of waves, 
Sounded the tread of that vast infantry. 
Then spake the ve out, a thousand tongues 
Of blaring brass ; and timbrels, and the clash 
Of cymbals ; and all instruments clear-toned, 
That stir the heart in battle: and the voice 
Of every soldier was sent up to heaven 
In shouts that rent the air. High in the midst, 
The splendid ensign, azure, silver-starr'd, 
With diamond-sprinkled sun of burning gold, 
Ray’d with bright diamonds, to the fresh breeze 
Roll’d out its glorious hues.’ 


The following has much of the Homeric manner. 


‘ Then Arbaces stoop’d, 

And to his charioteer, deliberate, thus : 
« Darius,—what I tell thee heed thou well, 
And fear not : right upon the tyrant’s car 
The horses urge, and wheel in wheel drive close : 
Our chariot is the stronger,—we will break 
His axle short, and hurl him to the earth 
Headlong,—so with one happy blow perchance 
Decide the battle. Nearer—nearer still.” 

* Shouted then 
Arbaces: but, perceiving that the cars 
Apart were passing, snatch’d in haste the reins, — 
And in a moment,—grinding horribly,— 
Wheel inside wheel was driven. Like brittle wood, 
Black from the fire, the axle of the Mede 
Snapp’d short ;—the car was dash’d upon the ground. 
Unshaken pass’d the chariot of the king ; 
But darkness veil’d his eyes. ' 

* Cast headlong down, 
Upon his neck Darius fell, and died. 
But, on his feet alighting all unhurt, 
Arbaces stood, and in a moment saw 
The shatter’d car, amid th’ Assyrian ranks, 
Whirl’d by the terrified steeds. His battle-axe,— 
Thrown from the chariot,—and his bow and spears 
Seized he, then, like a lion on his prey, 
The king to overtake flew on. But after him, 
With tempest-rush, th’ Assyrian chariots came : 
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Lances and darts whizz’d round him: close behind, 
Like the hot pantings of the desert-blast, 

Within his ear, and on his cheek, he felt 

The blowing of the steeds ; with voice, and rein, 
And sounding thong, the charioteers impell’d 

The horses on that they might trample him: 

But, turning as he ran, the nearest steed 

Upon the forehead with his battle-axe, 

As with a thunder-bolt, Arbaces smote, 

And with loud squelch and jar unto the ground, 
Stone dead, headforemost drove him : o’er him roll’d, 
With hideous clash, his fellows ; and the car 

Flat to the earth was hurl’d.’ 


After innumerable feats of this kind, the hero climbs up to a 
small eminence which overlooks the plain. 


* As, on some small rock 
Amid the stormy deep, the mariner, 
Looking all round, the raging waves doth see 
Outstretch’d immense, and their tremendous roar, 
Deep and far spreading, hears,—even such a sea, 
A sea whose billows were contending hosts, 
Arbaces saw,—and, louder than the voice 
Of stormy ocean, heard the uproar there. 
He saw, and shouted ; for, o’er all the plain, 
Like waves before a strong wind driven along, 
The Assyrians moved ; yet unresisting not ;— 
For, as against the wind the rapid tide 
Strives still, though yielding still,’ 

‘ So, while they fled, 

Fought still th’ Assyrians ; turning oft again, 
And onset still renewing, still to fail. 
Like to the tossing foam amid the waves, 
The plume-topt helmets rock’d ; and restless light, 
As from the waters heaving to the sun, 
From the steel corslets flashed, and burning shields, 
The glittering armour all, and cars of brass.’ 


The king at last is wounded, and borne insensible to the city, 
where his neglected queen watches over him, and, listening to 
the near and nearer approach of the roaring fight, conceives the 
daring project of clothing herself in his arms, and cheering his 
fainting troops by the sight of their returning monarch. As the 
tumult waxes louder he revives, and sees this heroic preparation. 





* With a sudden bound, 
Sprang on the king, and strain’d her in his arms, 
And on her cheek one burning kiss impress’d : 
The bandage from his head then pluck’d away,— 
The glittering helmet seized,—the golden shield,— 
The spear,—and issued forth. She after him 
7 
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Went swiftly, crying still—‘ Nay—go not thus,— 
Put on thy mail,—think what on thee depends.” 

‘ Nought heeded he, for in his ear the noise 
Of battle rang,—all other sound unheard : 
Forth went he,—to his chariot, shouting, leap’d ;— 
Shrill hiss’d the scourge ;—like bended bows let go, 
Started the steeds ;—the rushing wheels aches! y fire ;— 
Earth thunder’d underneath. 

‘ A thousand men, 

His chosen guard,—all eminent in arms,— 
Of proud Assyria’s noble youth the flower,— 
On Arab steeds with gorgeous trappings deck’d, 
His coming waited. azzling were their arms, 
Silver, and gold, and steel, oan gleaming brass,— 
And helms, gem-boss’d, that in the blood-red sun, 
Stream’d fiery splendour. When the king appear’d, 
At once their restless horses they let go ; 
And, like a tempest, close behind his wheels, 
Rode shouting to the battle.’ 


Tuis we fear is somewhat bloated and noisy. But the effect 
of this reappearance of the monarch is given at least with great 
spirit and effect. 





‘ Now hideous rout 
O’er all the field was seen : toward the gates 
Terrific was the rush; nor longer strove 
The Assyrian captains for that hopeless day ; 
But, sullenly resisting, with the throng,— 
Like lions by a swoln stream borne away,— 
In a stern silence struggling, backward went.’ 
‘ Jaded with toil,—with sweat and dust begrimed,— 
Panting for breath,—for thirst agape, they came ;— 
The glittering cars,—the gay caparisons,— 
The shining arms,—the plumes of gorgeous hue,— 
Blood-spatter’d,—foul’d with dust ;—with such a rout 
Fled they ; and, after them, the shouting foe, 
Driving them on, and trampling. Towards the walls 
All eyes were bent ; for succour hoping, these,— 
These for unbounded vengeance,—when, behold ! 
Swift as an eagle shooting from a cloud, 
From out the gates a single chariot rush’d ! 
Erect the rider stood,—a golden shield 
Upon his left arm grasping,—in his right 
A spear,—and on his head a gleaming helm,— 
All else unarm’d. The royal car was known,— 
The ebon seat,—the steeds of snowy white,— 
The wheels, geen’ j;—but who was he that rode? 
Shouting he flew, and raised his arms on high. 
Swift as a tempest came the thundering car ; 
And, close behind, on Arab steeds milk-white, 
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Assyria’s royal guard. Burst out, at length, 
A deafening shout—“ The king! the king comes forth ! 
The king of kings unto the battle comes ! 
Shout, all ye nations! shout! the king! the king ! 
The king of kings to victory comes again !”” 
* With a shout, 
Louder than thunders, all that mighty host 
Turn’d suddenly, and on th’ astonish’d Medes 
Drove like a hurricane. They,—amazed and stunn’d,— 
Heard, saw, and waver’d ;—for, as one to four 
Their numbers were,—their limbs with toil were worn,— 
They had no walls of refuge. All amazed, 
There stood they doubtfully ;—then look’d behind,— 
Look’d,—turn’d,—and fled. 
* Redoubled clamours then 
O’er all the field arose ; and, from the walls, 
The cries of myriads. Shrieks of joy went up,— 
Songs of thanksgiving,—loud and frenzied prayers,— 
Shoutings, and sobs, and wails, and laughter loud. 
Women, and priests, infants, and grey-hair'd men, 
Ran to and fro; or on their knees fell down, 
With hands and eyes uplifted to the Gods,— 
For their deliverance praising,—on their foes, 
Destruction calling down. 
‘ The king, meantime, 
Rush’d to the slaughter. On the flying rear, 
Chariots and horsemen drove ;—spears, arrows, darts, 
Hiss’d after them ;—like to a thunder-peal, 
Heard faintly from afar, amid the din 
Was heard the voice of Jerimoth ;—the roar 
Of furious Zimri, like a tiger’s how] 
In the deep forest, when a tempest shakes 
The moaning trees at night.’ 

There comes after all this the night battle, and the conflict of 
the elements, the deluge, the thunder and the lightning. But 
the specimens we have given we suppose will be thought suffi- 
cient. There is no lack of talent, it will be perceived, in Mr 
Atherstone. His poem is one of power as well as of promise ; 
and stands, we think, already nearly on the level of Southey’s 
Madoc or Don Roderick—with less variety perhaps, and still 
greater diffuseness, but with the same richness of diction and 
play of fancy, the same high tone of piety and principle, and 
the same smooth and flowing versification, which have not been 
able to redeem those very meritorious productions from the 
charge of tediousness, or the hazard of a speedy oblivion. 
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Art. IV.—The History of Painting in Italy, from the Period of 
the Revival of the Fine Arts, to the end of the 18th Century. 
Translated from the original Italian of the Abate Luigi Lanzi. 
By Tuomas Roscok,. 6 vols. 8vo. London. Simpkin & Mar- 
shall. 1828. 

Storia Pittorica della Italia, dal risorgimento delle belle arti fin 
presso al fine del 18 secolo, dell’ Abate Luigi Lanzi, Antiquario 
I.e R. in Firenze. Edizione Quarta. 8°. Firenze. 1822. 


HE Italians commonly call a taste for the fine arts, or skill 

in them, by the name of Virtue. They term the productions 

of artists, objects of virtue; and a person, who has a taste for 

such things, is denominated a virtuoso, that is, a virtuous man. 

Of the great Tintoret, his biographer accordingly writes, that 

he took much delight in every virtue, and especially in music, 

and playing on various instruments; ‘ Il qeale si é dilettato di 

‘ tutte le virti, e particolarmente di sonare di musica, e diversi 
‘ strumenti.’ 

The ancient inhabitants of their country preferred the sword 
and the spear to the pencil and the bow of the violin; and cer- 
tainly the Sabines, Tuscans, and other nations, would have found 
the followers of Romulus more agreeable neighbours, had they 
been content to place the highest excellence in an exquisite har- 
mony of colours, or of sounds; and not in scaling the rugged 
rocks, on which they chose to plant their fame, and whither the 
Roman eagle was taught to direct a constant and daring flight. 
We smile at first at this use of the word virtd by the Italians ; 
but we may find, on reflection, that it is less absurd than we 
had supposed. Although the Fine Arts do not in themselves 
constitute virtue, wé cannot but think that they promote it. It 
is not impossible, unfortunately, but it is somewhat difficult for 
one, whose mind is filled with an intense love of art, to be very 
vicious. His time and thoughts are engrossed by objects of 
powerful interest; and idleness, whence vices generally spring, 
cannot originate and take root, where the whole soul is preoc- 
cupied. Disgraceful vices, accordingly, have rarely been found 
to exist in men devoted to literature; and a similar devotion to 
the fine arts, has been most commonly an effectual preservative 
against the contagion of evil. If we were required to seek for 
innocuous men, of pure and blameless lives, we should undoubt- 
edly look first amongst men of letters and virtuosi ; the former 
rarely stain, by baseness, the honourable pursuits for which they 
live; and the latter, by the strict monopoly of themselves which 
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they yield to their favourite objects, justify, for the most part, by 
their harmlessness, the name they bear. The great mass of man- 
kind are usually occupied with their daily labours; and whilst 
they are actually at work, they not only do no evil, but are active 
about good; it is only at leisure hours that they take mischief in 
hand. Ifa taste for letters and the arts, therefore, were generally 
diffused, and the means of gratifying it supplied, which is not a 
— difficult thing, the quantity of drunkenness, gaming, riot, and 
such modes of consuming spare time as are injurious to the com- 
munity, would be reduced to a small amount: For, wherever 
the large majority are sober, regular, orderly, and decent, the 
sanction of public opinion and example becomes so powerful, 
that it is not easy for a few foolish and worthless persons, who 
may be disposed to violate the decorum of society, to indulge in 
habits which would excite indignation, and be speedily repress- 
ed. Benevolent individuals have already begun to provide for 
the instruction and literary wants of the lower orders; it would 
be well if some philanthropic society would undertake also to 
create in them a taste for the fine arts; to make the many vir- 
éuous in their amusements. 

The Greeks set a high value upon the arts, and upon that of 
Painting, in particular ; they deemed it the invention of some of 
the Gods; ‘ Pictura Deorum inventum,’ ¢wypapia Sedv 70 ivenua. 
Invention indeed is plainly the highest act of the mind; and 
they thought that it placed men on a level with the immortal 
gods. They deified, therefore, the inventors of important arts, 
after they had quitted this life; they made them gods—or rather 
they acknowl that they were, and had always been such. 

It is the office of sculpture faithfully to imitate forms, and of 
painting to represent appearances; and they reverenced these 
arts, with which it was thought proper to adorn the habitations 
of the gods, and in the exercise of which men seemed often to 
attain to a beauty more than human, and as it were divine. 
The greater part of inventions are the product of man’s wants 
and necessities, except only the fine arts, which are derived from 
his love of imitation. There are some speculators, who will 
only admit the useful; and putting a very narrow sense upon 
that word, will perhaps only suffer us to grow some kind of 
grain, to grind it into flour, and to knead it hastily and imperfect- 
ly, and having baked it slightly, to eat it up—and then to sit down 
on the ground to meditate upon the most effectual method of sa- 
ving our money and our time. Yet, who can decide what is use- 
ful? Is that only to be esteemed useful, for which the philoso- 
pher himself can find an use ?—then let him go into the workshop 
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of the artisan, and say how many useful tools he sees there, which 
to him are without use. It is evident, that unless we give a very 
extensive signification to the term, we must seek some other 
standard. 

The ancients have shown, by the perfection to which they car- 
ried the fine arts, that they either considered the cultivation of 
them to be useful, or were of opinion, that there are other qua- 
lities which ought to recommend objects to our attention. We 
fortunately possess sufficient opportunities of judging of their 
vast superiority in architecture and sculpture. Our most accom- 

lished musicians have also acknowledged, as might be distinct- 
fy proved, if it were to the present purpose, that, as far as they 
have been able to penetrate into the deep obscurity of the sub- 
ject, it appears that the music of the ancient Greeks was of a 
far higher kind than that of the moderns. Our materials for 
forming an estimate of their skill in painting are no doubt 
scanty; but they have been sufficient to enable some critics to 
assign them the palm in this art also. Mengs, who had studied 
the subject a , and was in all respects well qualified to 
judge, gives it as his decided opinion, that the modern painters 
are inferior to the ancients; he says, ‘I am fully persuaded 
‘ that the design of the ancient painters was much more perfect 
‘ than that of the sculptors, for the ancient painters were more 
‘highly esteemed than the sculptors. I think, too, that the 
‘ design of the ancients was much superior to that of the mo- 
‘ derns; since, among the antient pictures which I have seen, 
‘ there are many in which the drawing is as good as in the best 
‘ works of Raphael, notwithstanding that they were executed at 
‘ Rome in times when the true Greek taste had disappeared, 
‘ being, at the earliest, of the age of Augustus; and nevertheless 
‘ the sculpture of that time was much inferior to these paintings, 
‘ so that, from the little that remains of the ancient painting, I 
‘ infer that it was always more perfect than the contemporane- 
‘ous sculpture.’ He speaks also in high terms of the chiaro- 
scuro and colouring of the ancients. Opere, p. 154. In another 
place, treating of the paintings found at Herculaneum, he says, 
‘ Having observed, even in the commonest of these pictures, how 
‘ well the chiaroscuro is understood, although it is negligently 
¢ executed, I am amazed when I reflect and endeavour to ima- 
‘ gine what must have been the works of the famous painters, 
‘who were the contemporaries of the famous sculptors who 
‘ formed the Apollo Belvidere, the Gladiator, and the Venus de 
* Medicis, and of other such works.’ ‘ In short, if we com- 
‘ pare these pictures with all the works of the moderns, and con- 
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‘ sider that they were produced in such unimportant places, we 
‘shall perceive how far superior the painting of the ancients 
‘ must have been to our own.’ 

It must be gratifying to the lover of art, to reflect to what a 
high degree of perfection painting may yet be carried; and to 
the aspiring artist, it is an animating motive of ambition to be 
assured, that the Greeks had reached an eminence, to which 
even the greatest masters of Italy have not yet arrived. To 
rival the Greeks, it is necessary to attain to a style of beauty 
which has never been approached in later times. The ideal 
painter of Mengs, at whose perfection all artists ought to aim, 
should unite in himself the design and beauty of the Greeks, 
the expression and composition of Raphael, the chiaroscuro and 
the grace of Coreggio, and finally the colouring of Titian. Mr 
Jonathan Richardson, in his ‘ Theory of Painting,’ insists, in- 
deed, on still higher requisites; for he says, ‘ The way to be an 
‘ excellent painter is to be an excellent man—and these united, 
‘ make a character that would shine even in a better world than 
‘ this’-—p. 18.—resolved, apparently, that the word virtd should 
be applicable to his favourites, in all the languages of the world. 

It been doubted whether the pictures of the ancients sup- 
plied examples of figures in various distances, so as to present 
to the eye a composition of considerable depth, such as we find 
in the works of the moderns ; or if they consisted only of what 
may be termed shallow compositions, where the figures are re- 
presented nearly in a row, as in a bas relief, or as the perform- 
ers are wont to group themselves on the stage: the few speci- 
mens of ancient art which we possess are of the latter kind. 

Pliny, Lucian, and Philostratus, afford ample materials for 
an interesting history of ancient painting: the remarks of these 
authors, especially of the first, have been sometimes censu- 
red, but commonly, it must be admitted, by those who were 
equally ignorant of the art of painting, and of the languages in 
which they wrote. Francis Junius, the great interpreter of the 
Northern tongues, has composed a large work, ‘ De Pictur Ve- 
‘ terum,’ full of quotations and of omnigenous learning; but not 
of greater vivacity, nor more readable, as a whole, either in the 
original Latin, or in the author’s English translation, than his 
lexicon of the Anglo-Saxon. It is useful, however, as a book 
of occasional reference, and not the less so, because the author 
looked upon learning only as a means to an end—that end be- 
ing to heap up citations. His vast catalogue of ancient artists 
is a curious monument of his own diligence, and of the ex- 
tent to which the arts were cultivated in past ages. Nor*were 
critics wanting in those days; for Pliny and Philostratus cite 
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many ancient works on painting. Carlo Dati has also produced 
a work bearing the title of Lives of the Ancient Painters ; but it 
comprehends the lives of four only, Zeuxis, Parrhasius, Apelles, 
and Protogenes. It is pleasant and readable; his secretion of 
quotations is moderate, natural, and healthy, by no means mor- 
bid and excessive, as in Junius, and other plethoric Germans. 

With the other arts, painting gradually declined: But it is a 
question whether it ever entirely expired,—whether there ever 
was a time, in the dark ages, when a few painters of merit did 
not exist; for we see, in some collections, works of a very ex- 
traordinary beauty and excellence, by late Greek artists, which 
are of an older date than the earliest period that has been named 
for the revival of the art in Italy. Whether painting may be 
said to have been dead or only asleep, it was certainly brought to 
life or awakened by the great masters of that country, who pre- 
ceded Giotto, and especially by that wonderful genius himself ;— 
Giotto, the ugly little angel, or Ambrose, for his name, accord- 
ing to the custom of the Florentines, is said to be a nickname, an 
abridgement of Angiolotto, or Ambrogiotto, either of which terms 
would denote that he was ugly; and his friend Petrarch says of 
him, in an epistle, ‘ Duos ego novi pictores egregios, nec formo- 
‘ sos, Jottum, Florentinum civem, cujus inter modernos fama in- 
‘ gens est, et Simonem Senensem.’ Giotto has been justly called, 
notwithstanding his person, the Raphael of hisage. In the 14th 
century, and at the beginning of that century, 200 years before 
Raphael, he brought to perfection, as some critics hold, an art 
which, they assert, has in many respects been changed by subse~ 
quent masters,—in some deteriorated, in others advanced, but 
not on the whole improved; whilst others confidently maintain, 
that painting was still in its infancy, and decide, upon inspection, 
that although a wonderful child, it was still but a child; and 
that the question is not one of difficulty, for, ‘ L’Infanzia dell’ 
‘ arte si conosce pit facilmente che le altr’ eta; ed é la mede- 
‘ sima in ogni nazione, come in ogni nazione i bambini sono gli 
* stessi.’ 

Giotto had, at least, the happiness to live in an age of great 
men. He was the friend of Dante, Boccaccio, and Petrarch; the 
last bequeaths a picture by him, and speaks of it in his will thus; 
‘ In cujus pulchritudinem, ignorantes non intelligunt, magistri 
‘autem artis stupent.’ It requires a considerable familiarity 
with the works of these ancient masters, and a careful examina- 
tion and long study of their works, to be qualified either to adopt 
or to reject, on satisfactory grounds, the opinion of their tran- 
scendent merit, which has been formed and expressed by critics, 
who are entitled to high respect. It is manifest, however, even 
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to a moderately practised eye, that there is much both of absolute 
beauty and of technical excellence in those early productions. 
Every lover of art must desire, that some of the ancient frescoes 
which are untouched, or which have been restored and repaired 
from time to time, with so much judgment and forbearance 
that the authority of the originals is unimpaired, as are those on 
the walls of the Campo Santo at Pisa, were faithfully copied. 
They are full of interest of every kind, as to costumes, and man- 
ners, and architecture; for the buildings are often magnificent, 
and the landscapes, in the back ground, are rich in merit, and 
are deservedly admired. They ought to be literally and truly 
copied on the spot, with the most scrupulous fidelity, and a mi- 
nute attention to size and colour; and let shame and punishment 
await the wretch who would introduce alterations, as our archi- 
tects now bring in their own unutterable abominations, under the 
name of ‘ judicious improvements.’ Let the artist, on the con- 
trary, be especially instructed to copy, with more than usual 
care, whatever may appear to him to be faulty; for unless he is 
intimately persuaded that the faults of Giotto and his compeers 
are infinitely more valuable than the most brilliant of his own 
conceptions, he is utterly unfit for the important task. The Car- 
toon, which the artist had made on the spot, might, with the like 
scrupulousness and religion, be transferred to a wall in England, 
to which we might for ever after repair, to. indulge our specula- 
tions, and to form our taste. In the mean time, a slight acquaint- 
ance with these works may be obtained, by the help of the * Pisa 
* Illustrata’ of Morrona. 

If the great qualities of the first patriarchs of the art be some- 
what recondite, and not easily to be revealed to novices, there is 
another class of early painters, whose excellence is very obvious 
when their works are seen ; but they are unfortunately very little 
known at present in Great Britain. They are the immediate pre- 
decessors of Raphael, and especially his master, Pietro Perugino. 
If his figures be somewhat stiff, and the draperies scanty, Pietro 
largely compensates by the grace of his heads, particularly those 
of youths and of women,—by the gentle actions and the brilliant 
colours, and by the admirable architecture in his buildings. If 
there be somewhat of a sameness in his mode of treating certain 
subjects, it may be, that there was a more powerful religion on 
those points in his time, and a greater dread of contradicting the 
old traditions. Speaking as a critic, it must be allowed that 
Raphael has, in some important matters, greater merits; but 
speaking as a sentient being, it is impossible, we think, to deny, 
that Pietro has more beauty. His works are singularly well adapt- 
ed for engraving : and a complete collection of all that remains 
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would be a fine study for him who is in pursuit of the beautiful. 
Vasari attributes the wonderful success of this surprising man 
to a very powerful cause—his poverty. The introduction to 
his life of Pietro would form a fit accompaniment to the fa- 
mous speech of Ieia, in the Plutus of Aristophanes. ‘ How 
‘ great a benefit to men of genius poverty sometimes is,’ says 
Vasari, ‘ and how powerful a cause of compelling them to be- 
‘ come perfect and excellent in any art whatever, may be clearly 
‘ seen in the actions of Pietro. Having quitted his extreme des- 
‘ titution in Perugio, and betaken himself to Florence, he sought 
‘ by means of excellence (virt?) to arrive at a certain station. 
* He continued for many months, for want of a better bed, to 
‘ sleep wretchedly in a chest ; turned night into day, and applied 
‘ himself incessantly to study his profession. Having made a 
‘ habit of this, he knew no other pleasure than working always 
‘ at his art, and always painting. The terrors of poverty being 
‘ ever before his eyes, he did things to obtain money, which he 
‘ would not even have looked at, if he had had the means of 
‘ maintaining himself; and it is possible that riches would have 
‘ closed against him the path of becoming excellent through vir- 
* tue (virtd), as completely as poverty opened it to him, and 
‘ want spurred him on. In seeking to raise himself from such 
‘a wretched and low condition, if not to the first and highest, 
‘ to one, at least, where he might be able to support himself, he 
‘ regarded not, on this account, cold or hunger, discomfort or in- 
* conveniences, labour or shame, in order to be able to live some 
‘ day in ease and quiet; saying always, as it were for a proverb, 
‘ that after the bad, the good weather must at last come, and 
‘ that when the weather is good, people make themselves houses, 
‘ that they may be able to remain under shelter in time of need.’ 
If any thing could possibly reconcile us to poverty, it would 
be the contemplation of the works of Perugino, and the reflec- 
tion that we owe them to that cause. The same Vasari, how- 
ever, blames him, somewhat unjustly, because he was much an- 
noyed at being robbed of a considerable sum, and accusing him 
of irreligion on that account, says—‘ Fie Pietro persona di assai 
‘ poca religione, e non se gli poté mai pur credere |’immortalita 
‘dell’ anima. Anzi con parole accommodate al suo cervello di 
‘ perfido, ostinatissimamente ricusd ogni buona via.’ 

The industry of the great Italian masters is truly wonderful. 
When we reflect on the fame of Raphael, and consider that he 
died at the early age of 37 ; when we recollect that Michael An- 
gelo was equally remarkable as an architect, a sculptor, and a 
painter, and in each of the three arts was unrivalled in those 
qualities which he sought to possess, we are at a loss to find lan- 
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guage to express our astonishment, that so much could be ac- 

ired and executed in the short compass of human life. Peru- 
gino loved work better than any amusement whatever, and used 
to call it his most beloved wife—‘ Parlava assai bene, amava la 
* conversazione degli amici, ma pit assai la fatica, che preferiva 
‘ a qualunque divertimento, e chiamar soleva sua dilettissima spo- 
‘sa.’ Nor did Peter use this affectionate appellation, as some un- 
happy men might have done, without understanding its full force ; 
for he had a young, amiable, and most beautiful wife, and it was 
his supreme delight to see her elegantly dressed ; it was reported 
that he sometimes even dressed her with his own hands. In one 
respect, the meritorious industry of the Italians is said, by per- 
sons who are acquainted with the details of painting, to have 
produced the most beneficial effects. They used to make draw- 
ings on om of the full size, and to finish them in all particu- 
lars with the most minute accuracy, not only before they com- 
menced a work in fresco, where such a pattern is indispensable, 
but also for their easel pictures, and transferred it to the canvass 
in the latter case from the drawing, in the same manner as to the 
wall in the former. Many of these cartoons still remain in the 
cabinets of the curious, and their beauty and finish fully attest 
the elaborate care which was bestowed upon these precious guides. 
A modern artist of promise has had the diligence and courage 
to revive this ancient practice ; and he finds in it advantages 
that fully repay him for the additional trouble it demands. 

‘ These great masters, whose names and memories are sweet 
‘ to all true lovers of the art,’ as Richardson well describes them, 
were not only famous for their skill in painting, in which the 
Italians surpassed other nations, more than in any other respect. 
The union of the three arts in Michael Angelo is a common topic 
. of surprise and admiration ; but it was by no means unusual. 
The great Giotto is described thus: ‘ Giotto di Bondone, Pit- 
* tore, Scultore, ed Architetto, Fiorentino;’ and such is the com- 
mon and well-merited addition of many others ; it was, indeed, 
most usual for a painter to be a M. A., not in the seven libe- 
ral sciences, but in three fine arts. If we make a just estimate 
of human life, we ought to place these artists amongst the 
piest, as well as the greatest of men. The chief deduction from 
their felicity must be made on account of their mutual envy, ri- 
valry, and jealousy : these passions occasionally rose to an ex- 
travagant pitch of violence, and must frequently have caused 
acute pain. One thing strikes us forcibly in reading the lives of 
these illustrious men, and that is, that they were almost uni- 
versally well educated, instructed in the sciences and in litera- 
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tare; they were a authors, and sometimes produced 
literary works of merit. The Greek sculptors were likewise, in 
the best ages, gentlemen by birth, highly cultivated by education, 
and philosophers in genius ; they were able, therefore, to imitate 
nature, not in all her parts, but in whatever was the best. Mo- 
dern artists, on the contrary, have too often been uninstructed 
men: and we notice the fact, not certainly from any disrespect 
to deserving individuals, but as a most humiliating confession, 
far more disgraceful to other classes of society, than to those 
who appear at first to be the most affected by it. It has been 
hitherto so extremely difficult for any man, and for a man of a 
narrow fortune so nearly impossible, to obtain competent instruc- 
tion in England, that an artist who has succeeded in acquiring 
even a very limited and imperfect stock of knowledge, is on that 
account entitled to great praise, and cannot, with justice, be 
blamed for his deficiencies. There are innumerable instances of 
the facility of obtaining a good education in Italy: one example 
may suffice. Pascoli tells us of Salvator Rosa, that he was so mi- 
serably poor as to be forced, in order to gain a subsistence, to 
expose his early works for sale in the most frequented parts of 
the open streets in Naples ; yet he had been carefully instructed, 
when a youth, in humanity and rhetoric, at the college of So- 
masco ; and his ms prove that the instruction was not super- 
ficial, and that fie had profited by it. But though we cannot 
blame our artists for the want of a good education, the effects 
of it are not the less severely felt in their works. Their ideas 
are few and limited, and are continually repeated ; for it is only 
by extensive knowledge and various learning that they can be 
augmented with advantage. The remark of Lanzi concerning 
Bassano, that his mind was cramped by living entirely in the 
country, and that it can only be expanded by a seiliaied in 
large cities, is just—but it will apply with far greater force to 
the condition of a man who is confined in the solitudes of ig- 
norance, instead of being conversant in the grand emporium and 
populous metropolis of a well-stored memory. ‘ Era limitato 
* d’idee, e percio facile a ripeterle ; colpa anche della sua situa- 
‘ zione ; essendo verissimo che le idee agli artefici e agli scrit- 
‘ tori crescono nelle grandi metropoli e scemano ne’ piccoli luoghi.’ 

Phidias, we are told, completely attained 10 usyarsiov xal axgiBic 
aua; but our artists are generally unable to unite them in any de- 
gree ; if in their sketches there chance to be something of the for- 
mer, the latter is uniformly wanting ; and whenever they attempt 
to attain accuracy by careful finishing, the greatness, which had 
been caught by accident, is entirely lost, It is by a regular educa- 
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tion and a systematic discipline alone, that men can be taught to 
produce effects according to fixed principles, and not by hazard, 
in committing every thing to fortune, and working in the dark. 
Our modern artists have, moreover, been accused by eae 
who profess to be acquainted with the habits of many of them, 
of indolence, irregularity, and want of method: And certainly a 
defective and ill-arranged education is not apt to generate the 
virtues which are opposed to those most pernicious and destruc- 
tive vices; order springs from order, as certainly as each kind 
propagates its kind. 

It is a pleasure, no doubt, to contemplate a correct likeness of 
a remarkable character, and we are willing to look at the face of 
one who has any claims, although they may be but slight, upon 
the attention of the public ; but the portraits of the mass of man- 
kind are totally without interest to their species ; and it is im- 
possible not to regret, that the skill of the best of our painters is 
almost entirely wasted upon an unimproving, and, to speak ge- 
nerally, an insignificant branch of their noble art. It would be 
a patriotic and a profitable exercise of critical severity, to casti- 
gate, with the utmost rigour, whether in the earnest tone of se- 
rious indignation, or by the assiduous application of unsparing 
ridicule, that paltry and selfish vanity, which confines the talent 
of our artists within such narrow bounds, and econsigns their 
most successful efforts to hopeless oblivion : For the brief applause 
of a narrow circle of acquaintance, who can alone judge of the 
fidelity of the resemblance, and are alone likely to cast even a 
single glance at the unattractive picture, can hardly be consi- 
dered as an exception, if we justly estimate the extent and dura- 
tion of the admiration which the man of genius may claim for 
a successful effort. If we take away one circumstance, which, 
in fact, does not at all affect the exaltation of the art, that the 
exhibition of his portrait serves to draw customers, and to enable 
the painter to live, perhaps in comfort, it may be even to amass 
a moderate fortune, it will be no exaggeration to say, that to re- 
quire an artist of merit to consume his time and his talents in 
the production of the portrait of some insignificant individual, is 
precisely the same, in effect, as to order a painting, and when, by 
much labour and ability, it has been completed, to pay the stipu- 
lated price, roll up the canvass, and commit it to the flames. For 
what real difference is there between destroying what has been 
painted, and painting that which no one can endure to look 
upon, and might as well be destroyed ? 

This disgraceful selfishness is fostered and encouraged by the 
prevailing practice of locking up pictures, and of considering 
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them as intended for the solitary gratification of a few indivi- 
duals. If a more generous desire of affording pleasure to the 
public animated the opulent, and guided them in giving orders 
to painters, they would naturally choose subjects likely to attract 
attention. The painter would no longer be directed to exhibit 
the mean physiognomy of the lately-enriched merchant, or of his 
eldest son, nor to pourtray the tawdry ney of his unfashionable 
wife and daughters, but to select some fable of ancient or mo- 
dern poetry, suited to his powers, some well-known deed of our 
own Sa; or of more remote times. The wealthy merchants of 
Venice and of Genoa accordingly directed their magnificence 
into this more liberal and useful course ; and we see that the 
great masters whom they employed left behind them works of 
general interest ; not the unimportant faces of successful trades- 
men. The public, indeed, to whose judgment the painting was sub- 
mitted, would have laughed aloud at the conceit of the draper ; 
why, they would scornfully ask, has he had his likeness painted 
for us? cannot we see him in his shop, whenever we desire it, 
whilst he lives ? and, when he is gone, will they not easily find 
as handsome a man to stand behind the counter and to measure 
out the cloth ? Whenever a public man, or any man, is requested 
by a public body, that his likeness should be taken, that it may 
be hung up in some public place, it is well, let him comply with 
the request ; but when a private individual, of his own mere mo- 
tion, is about to order his portrait, let him consider before he 
causes so much good art to be employed upon a matter of private 
interest, and be well assured, that there are not three respectable 
persons living, who do not see the original at least as often as 
—_ wish, and who, when he is dead, if they shall survive him, 
will desire to be in any way reminded of him. In the rich con- 
vents, which were great patrons of the arts, we do not see rows 
of portraits ; the skill of the painter was not wasted in recording 
the individual varieties in the saturnine faces of the monks : sub- 
jects of general interest were chosen ; it is true, that they were 
commonly religious ones, and it is also true, that such subjects 
are seldom well adapted for painting. Many, being altogether 
preternatural, and frequently even inconceivable, are beyond this 
powerful art, and cannot be represented by it, however exquisite 
it may be. Many are of a sorrowful and highly painful charac- 
ter, and are accordingly unfit for the painter, because they do 
not leave in the mind of the spectator that agreeable impression 
which it ought to be the aim of art to produce ; and many of the 
miracles and legends of the Catholic Church, to speak freely and 
ingenuously, are absurd and monstrous, and even ridiculous, and 
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consequently as little calculated to advance true religion, as good 
taste. But the paintings that have been executed under the pa- 
tronage of ecclesiastics, however faulty they may often be in 
other respects, have this merit at least, that they are not the 
portraits of insignificant individuals. Domestic affection, and 
private friendship, ought to be satisfied with the humbler skill of 
the miniature-painter. His elegant and portable productions will 
supply their longing eyes in a more commodious and agreeable 
manner than the canvass of the more dignified artists, which 
ought to be consecrated to public occasions. 

The excessive elaboration of our modern drawings in water- 
colours, has also beén condemned, as hostile to the progress of 
art. Nothing more can be done in water-colours, it is said, than 
to produce a spirited sketch ; the result of labour and high-finish, 
is to destroy the sketchy appearance,—and thus nothing is effect- 
ed ; it is merely an elaborate failure. It has been maintained also, 
that the encouragement given to engraving at present, is dispro- 
portionate. But it may be, that the true cause of this excess, if 
it really exists, is, that since we are rarely permitted to see the 
original paintings, engravings are necessarily adopted as substi- 
tutes. 

In order to elevate the art of painting to the rank which it 
ought to hold, three things are indispensably necessary. Ist, 
That our artists should receive a suitable education. 2dly, That 
they should return to the oldest masters, and copy their works : 
for a years our painters have consumed their hours in copy- 
ing Raphael, Coreggio, and Titian ; and if experience may be our 
guide, it is quite clear, that this path does not lead to excellence. 
3dly, That they should practise painting in fresco.. In order to 
do, we must dare ; and this style of painting can alone teach the 
artist todare. The magnitude of walls, and ceilings, and the great 
distance at which the work is to be viewed, give a full scope for 
genius. Byadorning great buildings the Florentine school became 
noble ; in adorning great buildings the Roman school reached the 
summit of glory; by adorning great buildings, the Venetian school 
arrived at a high degree of excellence ; and so of the others, for 
a all followed the same course; and little pictures, and a 
littleness of style, equally characterise the Dutch school. Apel- 
les, when comparing himself with Protogenes, said, ‘ perhaps 
* he is equal if not superior to me in some things; but I am sure 
‘I excel him in this, I know when to have done :’ fresco- 
painting has the great advantage, from its peculiar nature, of 
compelling the painter, in spite of himself, to be Apelles, and to 
have done. The great scale on which it is executed, creates a 
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greatness of manner ; and the mode of operating induces daring 
and a certain despatch ; the very act of flying is favourable to 
the growth of the wings: 

‘ Al volo mio sentio crescer le penne.’ 
It is moreover a powerful antidote against a hard style, which is 
a prevailing vice among modern painters. 

The previous preparation of the drawings or cartoons, with 
great care and accuracy, may be likened to the composition of a 
speech ; the rapid execution of the work on the fresh plaster, 
to the delivery of it to the public. Too much care, and too long a 
time, cannot be employed in the preparation of either ; but both 
must, of necessity, be finally performed in a very limited period, 
within the compass of a day. There is in both cases the fervour, 
the glow, the excitement, the inspiration of the moment acting 
upon, and perfecting, and, as it were, giving a crown and last 
finish to study long continued, and to materials deeply meditated 
upon. There is the same necessity that the mind of the artist 
or the orator should be deeply imbued and filled with the sub- 
ject, familiarly conversant with every part in detail, and with 
the entire plan of the great work, and that it should be con- 
tinually present at once, during the whole period of execution. 
Whilst speeches were carefully composed for actual business, and 
were intended to be delivered, we had models of the most perfect 
and finished eloquence ; but as soon as they began to be written 
for perusal and publication only, they ceased to have value, or to 
be of merit; they became puerile, artificial, affected, and ineffi- 
cient ; the paltry declamations of the scholastic and pedantical 
rhetorician ; idle clamours, mere pamphlets. In like manner, as 
soon as the practice ceased, of transferring the compositions of the 
painter to the ceiling, or the wall, the grand style of art was at 
an end, and in truth, all the chief merits of painting 17 mt 
by degrees, and the whole art fell into decay, and dwindled away, 
until it reached its present puny dimensions. In order that ora- 
tory may flourish, it is absolutely necessary that speeches should 
be composed on matters of real business, and should actually be 
delivered in popular assemblies ; and to restore painting to its 
former splendour, and, if possible, to transcend it, the practice of 
painting in fresco must be revived. 

If we would secure the attainment of the highest degree of ex- 
cellence in any art, we must procure the union of the two _ 
causes of excellence, previous study, long continued and pro- 
found, and a powerful excitement at the moment of execution. 
It is essential that a great work should be completed whilst the 
mind is in a state of excitement: oil-paintings are commonly 
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begun when the fancy is warm and full of the subject, but too 
often before it has been fully considered,—and the artist’s ima- 
gination cools before the work is finished ; or, he perhaps takes 
up another matter, and the first is finished with haste or indif- 
ference, because the time in which it might have been happily 
perfected, has been dawdled away, or employed about some- 
thing else. Such oe accordingly, are too often com- 
pleted when the mind is cold, and the original conception, if not 
entirely forgotten, at best but half felt and remembered. It is 
no refutation of this position to assert, that some of the master- 
pieces of the art are in oils; this cannot be denied; but they are 
the productions of artists, who were in the constant practice of 
painting in fresco also. The mpeey habits that had been formed, 
and were continually exercised, under the one system, were bene- 
ficial to, and operated powerfully, though perhaps unconsciously, 
in favour of the other; and were the true cause of the extraor- 
dinary excellence in a different line to which the artist attained. 
Good habits, and sound discipline, are useful not only in those 
matters respecting which they have been originally formed, but 
in all other cases also, where a well-drilled understanding is 
brought into action, The scholar who has been trained for years 
in the study of language, and has pursued philosophy with the 
closest and most accurate investigation, if he be required to turn 
his attention to history or jurisprudence, cannot fail to prove the 
efficacy of his intellectual training, in its application to new sub- 
jects. 

: In reading the Latin classics, we find continually, that the epi- 
thet, painted, is used on various occasions to denote the most 
agreeable kind of beauty ; it is unnecessary to quote authorities, 
for many will immediately occur to the scholar. It is impossible 
to form an idea of the force and justness of the epithet here ; but 
in travelling in Italy, and after having remained a short time in 
that country, and visited a few of the public buildings, it strikes 
every one forcibly ; and he says to himself, or to his companion, 
Now I understand the ancient authors,—now it is intelligible to 
me, why they insist so strongly on the beauty of every thing that 
is painted, and why they call all beautiful things painted. The 
word Painting conveys an inferior idea of beauty to those, who 
have seen pe: a varnished, and, as it were, greasy ; 
which can only be looked at in one point of view, and not per- 
fectly in any ; who have beheld only some small object confined 
in a frame; who have not gazed on a spacious edifice, entirel 
and delicately coloured, in an agreeable and natural tone, which 
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however seen, is beautiful. 

There is a severe but very delig kind of Fresco, which, 
from expressing the lights and shadow$, without giving the co- 
lours, is called Chiaroscuro, or from being executed with one 
colour only, is termed Monochromatic. It has the effect of a 
fine engraving, but on a large scale. Philostratus, in the Life of 
Apollonius, seems to show, that the Monochroma of the ancients 
was the same as the modern Chiaroscuro; he says, ‘ Painting 
‘ does not consist of colours alone, for one colour sufficed. for 
‘ the more ancient of the painters, and as the art advanced four 
‘ were adopted, and afterwards more; and we ought to call that 
‘ painting which consists of outline, and of light and shade with- 
‘out colour. If an Indian be painted with white outlines, yet 
‘ he will appear to be black, for the flatness of his nose, the up- 
‘ right sabhe and the superfluous cheek, and the expression about 
* the eyes, as it were ciiaanees make what we see appear black, 
‘ and show to those who look not inattentively, that it is an In- 
‘dian.’ The art of engraving is now the most powerful and po- 
pular example of the Monochroma. In a good engraving we 
clearly distinguish the materials and texture of the garments ; 
the colour of the flesh, of the hair and beard ; the eye, the air, 
and the most striking and vivid likeness in portraits ; the dif- 
ferent nature of trees and ground, and, as it were, the colours 
of the sky and water in a landscape ; although in truth we see 
nothing more than the black of the ink and the white of the 
pepers which do not supply the place of colours, but only of 
ight and shade. We may enjoy the study of on in our port- 
folios; and there is no reason why we should not see the same 
wonderful mastery over light and shade daneres upon our 
walls. Engravings of course can only be executed upon a small 
scale, and, consequently, they in some degree strain the eyes ; it 
is a great advantage to see objects in the large; and it seems to 
be necessary in order to produce a powerful pathetic effect. The 
Monochromatic works were highly esteemed, ‘ Jam vero Apellis, 
¢ quam Greci Monochromaton appellant, etiam adoravi,’ says Pe- 
tronius Arbiter. The colour used by the ancients for this pur- 
a is said to have been generally red, or of a reddish hue, It 

as also been conjectured, that the first en began by copying 
statues, or reliefs, which were of one colour ; and that one colour 
only was used on that account, in their earlier compositions. 
When such paintings in chiaroscuro are well done, due attention 
being paid to the peculiar style, it is hardly possible to distin- 
guish them from reliefs. 
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« Horace appears to speak of drawings in black or red chalk, 
like our Academy figures, but delineated on a wall :— 

« Aut Placideiani contento poplite miror 

Prelia rubrica picta, aut carbone, velut si 

Revera pugnent, feriant, vitentque moventes 

Arma viri ?” C. ii. Sat. 7. v. 97. 

The commentators will not agree whether these works, which 
attracted the attention of the slave, were well or ill done ; whe- 
ther they were vile scrawls or spirited drawings. It is not to 
be denied that a painting in fresco is a less saleable article than 
one on canvass ; but on that very account it has its advantages. 
The tendency of such works to counteract the prevailing dispo- 
sition of considering all things as merchandise, as exchangeable 
values ; to make men attach an importance to places, and to re- 
store and fix the love of home, of some particular spot and coun- 
try, a feeling which is now fast vanishing, may not be without its 
policy and use. In such paintings, and in its architectural orna- 
ments, a city retains vestiges of its former grandeur long after 
its more perishable glories have faded away. In baths and caves, 
in tombs and sepulchral chambers, we still find precious morsels 
of Roman workmanship, and Egypt abounds in paintings of 
much less elegance, but of far higher antiquity. 

By the accumulation of earth and of ruins, the arched cham- 
bers on the ground floor of ancient buildings became grottos or 
eaverns under ground, and gardens and vineyards were planted 
over them; hence the ancient paintings and other ornaments 
found there were called grotesque, ‘ Of the three kinds of 
« painting,’ these are the words of Baldinucci, ‘ in oil, distem- 
‘ per, and fresco, the first is well known; the second is not to 
‘ the present purpose ; the last is making pictures upon a wall, 
£ or ceiling, or so forth, where the surface has been covered with 
* lime, which we eall plaster, and it is called fresco, that is fresh, 
‘ beeause, in order to produce a good work, that the painting 
* may not be spotted, and to avoid other inconveniences, and to 
‘ensure the permanence of the work, it is necessary that it 
‘should be completed whilst the plaster is fresh. No other co- 
‘ lours are commonly used except earths, or those which are na- 
* tural products ; those which have been made by art, and espe- 
‘ cially those which are changed by heat, require to be laid upon 
‘ perfectly dry substances, and will not agree with lime, or bear 
‘ the dews of night, or damp weather, they are therefore never 
‘ ased. The white is lime, especially that which is made from 
‘ burnt travertine.’ The whole surface of the wall is not co- 
vered at one time; a small piece only is laid, as much as the 
artist can complete whilst it is moist ; some more plaster is then 
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added, either adjoining the former, or on any part of the wall 
that is more convenient, and thus by degrees the whole is co- 
vered. The joinings of the different portions are distinctly visi- 
ble, running in wavy lines, like coasts and rivers on a map; but 
the painter generally contrives that they should fall in shaded 
parts, and wherever they will be least visible, and interfere least 
with the effect of the picture. 

The design, a drawing upon strong paper, called from that 
substance the cartoon, is placed against the wall, and the out- 
lines are traced through it with the leg of a pair of compasses; 
or some such instrument, which pressing hard upon the r} 
marks the soft plaster behind it. On nearly inspecting a doves 
the outlines may always be found thus engraved on the wall. The 
manipulation of the ancient frescos that have been rescued from 
the ruins of Herculaneum and Pompeii, is said to be very admi- 
rable, and in many respects superior to that of more modern art- 
ists. The colours have already been subjected to chemical ana 
lysis ; and a skilful artist, well acquainted with the modern mode, 
in accurately copying some of these ancient works in the same 
manner, would doubtless discover many, if not all, of the pecu- 
liarities of execution. Much may depend upon the due prepara- 
tion of the wall, on laying the plaster properly, on the nature 
of the lime and sand which are used—the latter, it is said, ought 
to be very coarse, and of a large grain; and there may be much 
of traditional lore in these matters: But whatever men have 
done, men may do > me ; and no other country in the world can 
surpass the admirable skill of our workmen. 

It has been confidently asserted, that painting in fresco is one 
of the lost arts ; and we are referred in proof of the assertion to 
the works of the modern artists who have lately attempted it in 
Italy. It cannot be denied that their productions are failures ; 
but they are not worse in proportion than the works in oil of the 
modern Italians, who are certainly worthy to be classed amongst 
the least successful of the painters of the present day. The colours 
when mixed with lime are more clear, transparent, and agree- 
able than when tempered with oil. The modern artists, however, 
have missed this great beauty ; there is no purity, no clearness 
in their colouring ; it is dark, dusky, and dingy, and of a mudd 
and dirty hue; some of them, in order to give that.relief whic 
they were unable to produce by the colours alone, have hatched 
over the whole of the performance with black lines, an i 
ent not less unhappy than barbarous. Many books contain di- 
rections for painting in fresco. It is difficult to learn an art from 
books alone, but they are powerful auxiliaries ; and even if we 
must believe that it is one of the lost arts, we cannot doubt that 
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through the persevering industry of ingenious men, it may yet 
be found again. 

All true friends to the arts must earnestly desire and would 
heartily rejoice in the revival of this most noble and masterly 
manner of painting, which was so great a favourite with the 
ancients, which demands and creates a sound and solid judg- 
ment, and needs very extensive practice, and is manifestly the 
most manly, secure, firm, and lasting means of fixing the splen- 
did creations of genius. As we have begun to build houses 
upon a handsome seale in London, the lovers of art may ven- 
ture to hope, that instead of spending enormous sums solely on 
the upholsterer for his fading ornaments, something may now be 
spared to the artist, for conferring on the walls unfading decora- 
tions of a far more delightful and intellectual kind. If the work 
be well executed, it will not suffer injury from being washed 
with clean and cold water ; the soot may therefore easily be re- 
moved, which, in the smoky metropolis of Great Britain, would 
gradually accumulate and obscure the painted plaster. We may 
even imagine small foundations, the creations perhaps of the 
bounty of individuals, like the fellowships at our Universities. 
The fellow, a young artist of promise, might spend two or three 
years in painting the interior of a church, or other public build- 
ing, maintaining himself meanwhile on his fellowship, on two 
or three hundred pounds a-year. If his work was successful it 
would introduce him to business, and another young artist might 
then succeed him on the foundation. A tribunal of artists, of a 
popular form, somewhat in the nature of a jury, to secure our 
edifices from being disfigured by slovenly and unseemly produc- 
tions, might decide publicly upon the merit of the work, with 
one appeal to another similar court; and, if the ultimate deci- 
sion was still unfavourable, the whole of the condemned work, 
or the offensive portions of it, might be sentenced to receive, 
after the manner of the reformers, a coat of plaster, or of white- 
wash; and thus fear, as well as hope, would stimulate the art- 
ist, who worked for the public, to do his best. The progress 
of the painting needs not to interrupt the ordinary use of the 
edifice ; the public services might be performed on the Sunday, 
and the decoration of the church might proceed during the rest 
of the week. Persons who have seen the machinery now used 
for cleaning the windows of our cathedrals, and for similar pur- 
poses, will at once understand how the operations may be car- 
ried on without great trouble or expense, and with the perfect 
safety of the artist. 

It has been justly remarked, that, if all the walls of a good as- 
pect were covered with fruit-trees, the benefit would be great, 
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and the cost small; we may make a similar remark touching the 
inside of the same walls. In every building there are of ne- 
cessity walls, and there is a ceiling, whether it be flat or coved. 
The ceiling is not only the part of the interior which is least 
liable to injury, or to be soiled by dust, or dirt, but it is also 
the best adapted to display the wonders of art; it has been 
called the painter’s heaven, as being the seat of the famous ‘ di 
¢ sotto in su,’ of which it is said, ‘ E certo in questo genere si ri- 
‘uno in quella difficolta una somma grazia, e molta bellezza, e 
¢ mostrasi una terribilissima arte.’ 

The supreme grace, great beauty, and very terrible art, the 
devorns itself of painting, have been carried by the great masters 
to considerable height, but not to the utmost perfection. The 
ceiling has been painted as a sky, as a heaven inhabited by di- 
vinities, heathen or Christian, by heroes or saints; But it would 
admit many other subjects; it is the region of birds; the vegeno- 
xoxxvyia of Aristophanes might be represented ; various delinea- 
tions of architecture, or perspective of rooms above, of the most 
beautiful and fantastical structure and decorations, might be dis- 
played; the whole art of projection might be exhausted, and if 
beams and suitable supports were introduced, human figures 
might be shown employed in different manners, and in every 
posture. 

The inside of our churches is usually painted of one colour, 
a muddy yellow, a dingy red, or a dirty blue ; or they are white- 
washed, and look like prisons or hospitals. The heathen my- 
thology is an inexhaustible source of beautiful and admirable 
themes for the ingenuity of the eee and they are, in all 
respects, the best adapted to afford full scope for his utmost and 
highest powers ; but, in a Christian Church, such topics would 
be, to say the least, incongruous ; in all other public buildings, 
however, they might be adopted freely and without restraint. 
A few subjects may be selected from Scripture, that are not 
unsuited for such a purpose; some persons would approve of 
these representations, being of opinion, that, if it be good to 
read of these acts, it is edifying alvo to view them, when paint- 
ed: others might possibly condemn them, and hold that all 
exhibitions of human action would be inconsistent. In addi- 
tion to the never-ending miracles of nature, animals, birds, trees, 
flowers, and fruit, foreign and strange, or such as are familiar, 
there are the triumphs of architecture, parts of cities, ancient 
ruins, restoration of temples, which might be frequently of the 
full size of the original ; there are arabesques, grotesques, and 
every fanciful ornament. Wherever the magic of colours might 
be deemed too bright and glowing, there might be introduced 
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the more sober, but hardly less attractive, chiaroscuro; such 
delineations in fresco, where the shadows are greys and browns, 
have a striking and very powerful effect. 

If, however, the objections to painting our Churches be deem- 
ed insuperable, we have buildings designed for civil purposes in 
abundance, which are well adapted for this species of decoration. 
In the enumeration of subjects suited for fresco, painted land- 
scapes must on no account be omitted ; some of the back grounds 
of the oldest masters are truly admirable in this way ; they re- 
present scenes, like those we see in Italy, where the sun finishes 
highly, pencils all objects carefully, and colours them brightly. 
The opinion has been taken up, that the climate of Great Britain 
would not permit our artists to adopt fresco painting, by reason 
of the coldand humidity. And it is true that our small country 
churches, with their little narrow windows, are, for the most part, 
horribly damp at all seasons : the walls are stained and disfigured 
with moisture, and frequently even overgrown with a green sub- 
stance: But their dampness may be attributed to the small size, 
to the floor being generally lower than the adjoining ground, on 
account of the accumulation of earth from continual interments, 
but chiefly to the very defective ventilation. Ina large building, 
where the air circulates freely, there is not the same quantity of 
moisture on the walls. Our cathedrals, although they are shut up 
closely, the doors being seldom opened, the windows never, are 
cold, but not damp. Westminster Hall, a great thoroughfare, 
and a place of public resort by day and night, especially in the 
season when the air is most humid; and of which the situation 
is unfavourable, being near the river, and on ground so low, 
that the floor has sometimes been flooded,—yet, because it is of a 
large magnitude, and constantly open, the walls, as the inhabi- 
tants of London well know, are not damp. If they were covered 
with fresco, it seems highly probable that the colours would last 
as long as in any other situation. It is not asserted that the 
mere coldness of the air, that frost alone, if the wall be kept 
perfectly dry, will destroy a fresco. In many of the German 
cities, and in the towns in the German cantons of Switzerland, 
we find houses of the same style of architecture as many in 
York lately were, and as many in Chester now are, but upon a 
larger nd handsomer scale, the floors projecting above one 
another and over the street as they ascend. The outsides of these 
houses are painted with scriptural and historical subjects, of 
which the general effect is not disagreeable, and the execution 
frequently not without merit. The climate is more humid than 
even that of Great Britain, the frosts far more severe, and the 
changes of temperature much greater and more sudden ; yet 
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many of these paintings, which are entirely exposed to the air, 
and are only defended from the rain and snow by the projecting 
roofs and the narrowness of the streets, are of great antiquity. 
They are frequently of a fresh appearance, and are interesting, 
if it be only to preserve old manners and customs; to show us 
what was formerly supposed in that region to constitute all the 
glory of Solomon, and the magnificence of the Queen of Sheba ; 
how Joshua armed himself and all his host, and how the prodi- 
gal sons were used to feast. Before the Reformation, England, 
if we except perhaps Spain, was the most dutiful of the coun- 
tries of Europe to the Holy See; the Church had larger posses- 
sions, both real and personal, than in any other land ; a constant 
communication was Kept up with Rome; and many Italian ec- 
clesiastics were able, fortunately for themselves, to find their 
way here. There was much fertile land, the people were com- 
paratively well off, and the country bore the proud title of merry, 
to distinguish it from other and less happy, because more serious, 
nations. The people of England, we fear, have at last forfeited 
that appellation ; for now they sadden at amusement, and sicken 
and turn pale at a jest; so entirely have they forfeited it, that 
an ingenious critic cannot believe they ever possessed it; and 
has set himself accordingly to prove, that, in the old English, 
merrie does not mean merry, but sorrowful, or heart-broken, 
or some such thing ! 

It is not pretended, however, that it ever signified poor. There 
was always a certain amount of wealth in the country; and of 
that the Church had an ample share. We see in almost every 
county, either entire or in ruins, magnificent abbeys; and his- 
tory informs us that their furniture was in all respects complete 
and equal throughout to the noble edifices. There were jewels 
and plate, sculpture and marbles ; nor can we suppose (it is not, 
however, a case of supposition, for direct testimony of the fact 
might be produced, if it were needed) that pictures were want- 
ing. It was easy to carry off jewels, to melt plate, to break 
statues and shrines, to tear the canvass of pictures ; and it was 
equally easy to cause a fresco to vanish: a coat or two of white 
wash, of ochre, or smalt, or perhaps a new surface of plaster, 
buried in a few minutes the labour of months. The rude hand 
of a bricklayer’s labourer, or apprentice, persons whom every 
village supplies every day in too great abundance, as philoso- 
phers say, for their own comforts, suppressed the master-piece 
of a genius, that nature scarcely farniches to the world once in 
an age. 

Well-turned arches, fine marbles, and seulptures, have been 
found under the whitewash and plaster in some of our cathe- 
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drals; and, in a few instances, they have been judiciously re- 
stored. It has been said that manifest traces of paintings on 
the walls have been sometimes observed, especially in the side 
chapels; whether by washing off the lime, or scraping it away, 
such paintings might be restored to light, is a question for ex- 
perts. To persons who have witnessed the delicate operations 
of the chisel, and of other tools, in the hand of a sculptor, and 
who have watched the dexterity with which frescos themselves 
are frequently cut from their native walls, nothing seems im- 
possible. These remains, however, are chiefly valuable because 
they encourage us to believe, that, since what has been may be 
again, if there were sufficient encouragement, our artists might 
successfully restore fresco painting in Great Britain. Men who 
view the Reformation only as lovers of art, and abstract all 
other considerations, are often disposed, on account of the in- 
discriminate destruction of all the precious monuments of art, 
as catholic or universal dilettanti, and not as Protestants, to 
regret it; however, if the walls of our cathedrals are once more 
covered with frescos, there will be less cause to moderate our 
Protestant joy, and to lament that the reform of religion was 
carried into effect so rudely. 

It should seem that the inhabitants of London are more gre- 
garious than other people, for they have assembled together in 
a larger body than in any other city. Yet they derive fewer ad- 
vantages from living together than could well be imagined, or, 
without actual experience and observation, be believed. In truth, 
it does not deserve to be called a city ; hardly a mass of congre- 
gated villages. Public institutions are almost entirely want- 
ing; and some institutions so common in other countries, that 
there is more dishonour in wanting, than credit in possessing 
them. Where nearly every public institution for the mere ne- 
cessary convenience of the people is absent, we cannot wonder 
that there is no provision for improving the mind, still less that 
no opportunities are supplied for forming the taste. ‘ Pascere 
‘ gli occhi’ is a forcible and just expression; but we have no 
such common of pasture in England ; all our commons of every 
kind have been enclosed and appropriated long ago. That 
strong but vain desire, therefore, can rarely be gratified here. 
Even when the materials exist, where the food abounds, it is 
withheld. Even the lover of architecture is denied this grati- 
fication ; for our public buildings, and particularly our cathe- 
drals, which are the best of them, are always shut up. We say 
to feast the eyes—thus admitting that the pleasure is great, but 
implying also, that it is rare. 
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‘ Carolus de Rubeis, Civis Romanus, 
Pietatis et amicitis memor, 
Plurimis e tabulis a Salvatore 
Rosa depictis, 

Quas diu inter domesticas habuit, 
Has Christi patientis figuras, 

Privatis ab umbris, 
Publicam in lucem 
Exposuit, 
A.D. 1677. 

This inscription in a church in Italy breathes a fine liberal 
spirit. Would that it were a little more diffused among our col- 
lectors! But unlike the generous Carlo de’ Rossi, they love dark- 
ness better than light; the ‘ umbre private’ are preferred to 
the ‘ lux publica.’ A few instances, however, of liberality, which 
have lately occurred, encourage the hope of better days, and that 
the worst is past. When the spirit of generosity is once awa- 
kened, it will probably be shown by wealthy individuals in paint- 
ing at their expense a portion of the walls or roof of some of 
our public buildings, Mediocrity, in poetry, is intolerable to 
gods and to booksellers, and to all intermediate beings; but, in 
painting, so that a certain good taste presides, it is less displea- 
sing. In these days of travelling, it is easy to visit Italy, and to 
obtain a notion of the epithet painted; it would, notwithstand- 
ing, be agreeable for all classes to have near at hand the means 
of refreshing it occasionally. For the many (and strange to say, 
in this age we have actually begun to consider the many) it would 
be no inconsiderable advantage to be supplied with the means of 
gratifying a harmless taste and a natural curiosity. 

Painting, were the use of it universal, would be a powerful 
means of instruction to children and the lower orders ; and were 
all the fine surfaces, which are now plain, and absolutely wast- 
ed, enriched with the labours of the art, if they once began to 
appear, they would accumulate rapidly ; and were the orna- 
mented edifices open to all, as freely as they ought to be, a wide 
field of new and agreeable study would offer itself. A person, 
who thoroughly understood the well-chosen subjects, and was 
qualified to explain them to a stranger, could not be devoid of 
knowledge, nor could his mind want food for constant con- 
templation. The sense of beauty has hitherto been little culti- 
vated in Great Britain ; but it certainly exists, and shows itself 
principally in laying out gardens and pleasure-grounds with un- 
rivalled skill. 

That we may fully appreciate ‘ The History of Painting in 
‘ Italy,’ it is necessary to consider some of the other works of 
Lanzi, the principal of which is his learned Essay on the Etrus- 
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can and other ancient languages of Italy. It is entitled, ‘ Sag- 
‘ gio di Lingua Etrusca, e di altre antiche d’ Italia, per servire alla 
‘ storia de’ popoli, delle lingue, edelle belle arti ;’ it occupies three 
volumes. He brings together all the Etruscan inscriptions which 
have been found on gems and medals, and whatever characters 
were met with on the patere, urns, vases, and marbles, that are 
scattered in different and distant collections. The placing them 
in one point of view was alone a great step towards explaining 
them. But he afterwards proceeds, with great learning and inge- 
nuity, and not less modesty and caution, to expound and interpret 
the language, and to illustrate the obscure history of an ancient 
people, who deserve the notice of the antiquary, because, within 
the historical ages, they approached nearer to the Greeks in the 
cultivation of the fine arts than any other nation, and in more 
remote times, perhaps even preceded them. His remarks on the 
* Tuscanica,’ as the Roman writers term the Etruscan works of 
art, are not without interest; but the essay is for the most part 
grammatical, critical, and etymological, and therefore little adapt- 
ed to the taste of readers in general, although it is interspersed 
with notes of a less severe character. The Treatise, entitled 
‘ Notizie preliminari circa la Scoltura degli antiche, e i varii suoi 
‘ stili,’ is written in a more easy and popular manner ; and might 
with advantage be extracted from the abstruse work, in which it 
is embedded. He divides ancient sculpture into four styles, —the 
Egyptian, the Etruscan, the Greek, and the Roman; discours- 
ing, however, more fully of the Etruscan style, as being more 
intimately connected with the subject of his work. If his re- 
marks on that style savour somewhat of his peculiar preposses- 
sions and theories, he makes ample amends by his admirable 
observations on that sculpture, in which even the most fastidious 
can find. nothing to blame but its beauty, the Grecian. It is 
obvious, without referring to his other productions, that an au- 
thor, who is at once so learned and highly accomplished, so en- 
thusiastic and industrious, as this essay proves him to be, is well 
qualified to do justice to any subject, which has the good for- 
tune to be the object of his choice. 

The History of Painting is by no means large in size; the 
volumes are small; and the last of the six consists entirely of 
useful indexes. When we have perused the work, and consider 
the number of painters, the great quantity of historical matter, 
the numerous anecdotes, the solid and sensible criticism, and 
the vast mass of valuable information, and especially the asto- 
nishing variety of original and striking ideas, that are express- 
ed in a brief terse style, in five volumes, we are surprised at 
the comprehensive shortness of this highly estimable work. We 
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are delighted to find much of the ancient simplicity in the ele- 
gant and classical style of these golden pages, from which, more 
than from any other book, and perhaps as much as it can be 
derived from books, we are able to attain an idea of the won- 
derful genius of the Italians for the fine arts. It is well adapt- 
ed to form the taste correctly; and is a faithful guide to tra- 
vellers, many of whom, having examined the works upon which 
Lanzi delivers his opinion with his review in their hands, have 
bestowed upon him this expressive, strong, and hearty panegyric, 
‘ that he is a fine fellow.’ 

The Abate shuns the common error of excessive citation, 
which, he justly says, is tiresome, and condemns the Germans for 
their addiction to this vice. The division of painters into schools, 
as unequal in the space they occupy in history, as the respec- 
tive masters are in merit, is very imperfect, like all arbitrary 
divisions ; if it be adopted, however, not as an article of faith, but 
as a matter of convenience, it is not without its use. The di- 
vision is sometimes perhaps painful, and the distinctions are 
often ill ascertained; but it is necessary to bear with the de- 
fects of artificial systems, because they are convenient for the 
purposes of memory and of reference. The student will derive 
these benefits from the system, and if, in discourse or writing, 
he should chance to make a mistake, if such a name can be a 
plied to differing from others in a case that is not well settled, 
although he may afford a triumph to pedants, who claim an in- 
dispensable right to rule uncontrolled over matters of no con- 
cernment, let him console himself by the reflection, that the 
mistake is perfectly unimportant. In composing such a history, 
it is difficult to make a judicious selection ; to leave out well is 
no small art. 

It has been urged, that Lanzi claims too many painters as 
belonging to the Florentine school ; if this censure be well found- 
ed, the offence was at least a natural one, and we can pardon 
his patriotism: others, as Baldinucci, have been still more pa- 
triotic. He says, and perhaps not untruly, that the fine arts were 
revived by Cimabue and his pupil Giotto, and were spread by 
their means through Italy and the world. The only parts of 
the Lives of the Painters which do not interest the general read- 
er, are precisely those which were the most interesting to the 
different authors ; their squabbles with one another. The Abate 
occasionally exhibits a little sparring, that can only attract the 
attention of Florentines. His Index rerum, ‘ di alcune cose no- 
‘ tabili,’ is too short ; it would be more useful were it more full. 
The work of Lanzi, of course, will seem greatest and most won- 
derful, to those who do not know how books are made, or that 
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they are of a gradual growth, the successive deposits of several 
generations—to those who have not seen the materials out of 
which it was formed, the works of Vasari, Baldinucci, Pascoli, 
Bottari, and of many others. 

The lives of the painters have commonly been written in a 
manner worthy of gentlemen, scholars, and men of talent, of 
themselves, and of their marvellous works. The commence- 
ment of the Life of Leonardo da Vinci in Vasari, is a good spe- 
cimen of the tone in which the biography of a great man ought 
to be written. ‘ We see the greatest gifts showered down by 
‘ the celestial influences upon human beings, many times natu- 
‘ rally, and sometimes even they are preternatural: thus beauty, 
‘ grace, and excellence, (virti,) rush down together headlong on 
‘the same person, so that which way soever he turns himself, 
‘ every action appears so divine, and he leaves so far behind him 
‘ all other men, that he makes it plainly manifest, (as in truth it 
‘ is,) that these are gifts of God, and are not acquired by human 
‘art. This men saw in Leonardo da Vinci, in whom, besides a 
* beauty of person, that can never be sufficiently praised, there 
‘ was a more than infinite grace in every action; and so great 
‘ and so absolute was his excellence, (virt,) that to whatever dif- 
‘ ficult matters he turned his mind, he brought them to perfec- 
tion with ease. There was in him a mighty power united with 
‘ dexterity ; a soul and a worth that were ever royal and magna- 
‘ nimous; and the fame of his name extended itself so greatly, 
‘ that not only in his own time he was held in estimation, but 
‘ augmented far more with posterity after his death,’ &c. &c. 

It is in this spirit of encouragement that the biographer ought 
to sit down to write the life of a great man. Lanzi complains 
that some of his predecessors have been too minute, and have 
detailed many very unimportant circumstances in the lives of 
painters. It is doubtless fitting and expedient that there should 
be works, in which these smaller matters are omitted; when 
we contemplate, however, the productions, not only of the first, 
but of the second and third-rate masters, we grow so fond of 
them, and, as it were, so enamoured of the individual, that we 
feel obliged to the writer for communicating the most trifling 
particulars of his private life. Besides, these little anecdotes 
are aids to the memory; we remember them easily, and other 
more important matters, which are perhaps less adhesive in 
themselves, cling to them, and are recollected by their assist- 
ance. Through love for Giotto, we are glad to read even his 
jests ; for he, like most men of talent, was a wit. Let us forgive 
him then for being amusing, although Lanzi will not. The 
good Abate has a right to consider such light matters as lying 
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far beneath the dignity of history, and to be as serious as he 
pleases; but he should suffer other men to enjoy their laugh: 
¢ sic utere tuo, ut non ledas alienum,’ is a just maxim; se use 
your own gravity, that you hurt not, nor impede the facetious- 
ness of other men. What harm is there in such an anecdote as 
this? * One day when Giotto was taking his Sunday walk, in 
“his best attire with a party of friends, in the Via del Cocomero 
“at Florence, and was, as usual, in the midst of a long story, 
‘some pigs passed suddenly by, and one of them, ranning be- 
‘tween the painter’s legs, threw him down. When he got on 
‘ his legs again, instead of swearing a terrible oath at the pig 
* on the Lord’s day, as a graver man might have done, he obser- 
‘ ved, laughing,—* People say these beasts are stupid, but they 
“ seem to me to have some sense of justice, for I have earned 
‘* several thousands of crowns with their bristles, but I never 
‘* gave one of them even a ladleful of soup in my life!”’ The 
anecdotes are more amusing and valuable, because men of ge- 
nius, and especially artists, have commonly been highly eccentric. 
It is not to 2 denied, however, that if the lives of the painters 
were written at full length, they would make a work of an en- 
ormous size; on the other hand, we may reply confidently, that 
however long the collection might be, it ant to many seem too 
short. It is one powerful and irresistible charm, that they had 
all the simplicity which characterises genius and true greatness ; 
we too often, on the contrary, feel tempted to say, in these dis- 
ingenuous days, when we have been in company with any dis- 
tinguished person,—he is a great man, no doubt; but he is evi- 
dently a great quack also. 

The effect of introducing a work of merit on any interesting 
science, is to give an impulse to the study of that science, and 
to induce the public to consult other werks that treat of it. 
This effect Mr Roscoe’s labours are well calculated to produce ; 
and he deserves, and will receive, the thanks of all lovers of the 
fine arts, for his contribution towards the advancement of ob- 
jects, which they have much at heart, and which they consider 
of high importance. 

The reward of literary labour, and especially of translation, 
which is by no means the least useful, is unfortanately extreme- 
ly low, in proportion to the large remuneration which less diffi- 
cult and less valuable exertions receive in Great Britain. The 
history of art is the most interesting portion of history; and it is 
a most desirable thing to have learned and erudite eyes. These 
and similar considerations press now upon our minds; and make 
it appear to be more just, as well as more gracious for us, to repeat 
our approbation of Mr Roscoe’s design, rather than minutely to 
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pry into the execution of it; to search for inaccuracies, and to 
make a catalogue of mistakes. He has here afforded his coun- 
trymen another opportunity to acquire some knowledge of the 
fine arts, and of their history, which assists the mind in reflect- 
ing upon the productions of the great masters; teaches us to 
admire them upon sound principles, and redoubles the pleasure 
of contemplating them, and so shows the truth of the ancient 
saying, that the most wise are the most happy. This know- 
ledge, moreover, as Lanzi well observes in another work, forms, 
in the present day, a necessary part of polite education. ‘ L’ 
‘avere qualche cognizione di belli arti, e della storia di esse, 
‘ forma oggimai una parte della civile coltura: ajuta la mente 
‘a riflettere su le produzioni dei grandi artefici; insegna a lo 
‘ darle con fondamento ; radoppia in vederle il piacere: verifi- 
‘ candosi in questi casi, ancora, quell’ antico detto: che il pid 
‘ sapiente é il pit beato.’ 


Art. V.—Economie Politique, Ouvrage traduit de ? Allemand de 
M. Schmalz. 2 tomes. Paris, 1826. 


((fomnnenen as a scientific treatise, this work is not of very 
great value. The author does not appear to be acquainted 
with the great discoveries that have been made in Political Eco- 
nomy in this country during the last fifteen years, and which 
have given a new aspect to the wholescience. M. Schmalz, on 
the contrary, is attached to the system of M. Quesnay ; and endea- 
vours to prove the superiority of agriculture to the other branches 
of industry, on account of its yielding a produit net, or rent, to the 
landlord, over and above the common and ordinary profit on the 
capital employed in cultivation. He has not adverted to the fact, 
that when agricultural industry is most productive, that is when 
none but the best of the good soils are cultivated, no rent, or 
produit net, is obtained from the land; and that rent only begins 
to appear when the productiveness of the capital employed in 
agriculture begins to decline, or when it becomes necessary to 
force superior soils, or to resort to those that are of inferior fer- 
tility, to obtain supplies of food for an increasing population. 
Luckily, however, scientific discussions embrace only a very 
small portion of M. Schmalz’s work. By far the greater part of 
it is of a practical character, and is deserving of every commen- 
dation. The author is a most able and intelligent advocate and 
expounder of those great principles of security and freedom, with- 
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out which no people can make any considerable progress in the 
career of civilization. He has set the injurious effects of restric- 
tions on the free disposal of property and industry, and the per- 
nicious influence of monopolies, whether in favour of the crown 
or of individuals, in the most striking point of view. Various 
abuses in the domestic economy of the Prussian States are spe- 
cified ; not factiously, however, but with the considerate free- 
dom of a philosopher, anxious to promote the real interests of 
prince and people, and aware, at the same time, of the danger 
of rash and ill-considered attempts at innovation, and of the 
difficulties and obstacles to be encountered in every project of re- 
form. We are glad to learn that the work has been very success- 
ful in Germany : for its circulation cannot fail to be productive 
of great advantage. And as it is written by a privy councillor 
of his Prussian Majesty, and is dedicated to the Prince Royal, 
it shows, what indeed was otherwise sufficiently known, that 
the principles advanced in it are not regarded unfavourably by 
the government. 

M. Schmalz sets out with a brief statement of his leading or 
fundamental principles ; which, as has been already observed, are 
identical with those of the French Economists. He then pro- 
ceeds to inquire into the circumstances common to the different 
professions, and the means by which they may be made most 
productive. We extract his remarks on two of the divisions into 
which he has distributed this part of his work :— 


‘ Les Professions ne prospérent que par la justice et la liberté. 
Avons nous besoin de rappeler que partout ov la sireté individuelle 
est sans garantie, l'industrie est inactive et sans vie? On sait as- 
sez que le despotisme a appauvri, autant que la beauté du climat et 
la fertilité du sol ont pu le permettre, les contrées autrefois si riches 
de I’ Asie-Mineure et de la Gréce. Que ne seraient pas ces contrées 
sous un gouvernement “protecteur de la siireté et de la liberté indivi- 
duelles! Lorsque l’arbitraire peut 4 tout instant dépouiller 'homme 
du fruit de son travail, comment prendrait-il la peine d’acquérir ? Com- 
ment, sous un gouvernement despotique, tout ne languirait-il pas dans 
la paresse et la misére ? Un individu parvient-il, par l’exercice d'une 
industrie cachée, & se procurer quelque gain? il l’enfouit aussitét, dans 
la crainte d’exciter l'avidité du pacha et de ses délégués. Le sseur 
de ce capital enseveli n’ose le préter 4 son voisin, pour l’employer dans 
son commerce, étendre ce commerce et le faire prospérer. 

“ On voit, par-la, combien sont bornées les vues d'un gouvernement 
despotique, ou toutes les lois de la justice ne sont pas garanties. Si 
les exactions d’un despote peuvent arracher d’un pays quelques millions ; 
sous un gouvernement sage, dans un état de liberté, ce méme pays en 
produirait mille fois davantage. 

‘ Le bénéfice que fait un citoyen profite 4 tous les autres.—La plus 
douce satisfaction qu'un prince puisse éprouver, c'est de voir ses su- 
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jets accroitre progressivement leur aisance, et assurer celle de leurs 
enfants, par le travail. Or, plus un métier profite a celui qui l’exerce, 
plus il atteint ainsi son but, et plus il prospére. Et, sous le régne 
de la liberté, un bienfait admirable de l’ordre social, c'est que, par 
un enchainement vraiment merveilleux, le succés, la fortune de l'un, 
loin de porter préjudice 4 la fortune des autres, lui est au contraire fa- 
vorable. Car, lorsque tous les membres d'une société peuvent libre- 
iment exercer leur industrie, comment l'un deux s’enrichirait-il au dé- 
triment d'autrui? Nul ne peut gagner dans Ja profession qu'il exerce, 
qu’autant qu'il est utile par cette profession a ses concitoyens ; et ceux- 
ei n'ont recours a lui, que parce qu’ils en retirent de leur cété un avan- 
tage réel. Au contraire, lorsqu'un absurde systéme de banalité investit 
quelques —— du droit exclusif de pourvoir a tous les besoins des 
autres habitants du pays, de s'enrichir sans peine 4 leurs dépens, indu- 
bitablement ceux-ci s‘appauvrissent.’ Tome i., pp. 58, 59. 


M. Schmalz then goes on to treat of agricultural, manufac- 
turing, and commercial industry, and of the circumstances most 
favourable for their progress. He next investigates the princi- 
ples of the mercantile or exclusive system of political economy ; 
and having shown the fallacy and contradiction of the principles 
on which it is founded, he proceeds to discuss the systems of 
Smith and Quesnay. His partiality to the latter, has led him 
to espouse some erroneous theories ; but his practical conclu- 
sions are almost all sound and liberal. 

Having unfolded his system with respect to the production 
of wealth, and endeavoured to exhibit the great and universal 
principles on which the progress of society depends, M. Schmalz 
goes on, in the next and most important part of his work, to con- 
sider in what cases, in what way, and to what extent, Govern- 
ment may advantageously interpose to promote the progress of 
opulence and civilization. It is, indeed, impossible, owing to 
the changes that are perpetually occurring in the internal eco- 
nomy of nations, and in their external relations in respect of 
others, to draw any distinct line of demarcation, between what 
may be called the positive and negative duties of governments ; 
or to resolve what Mr Burke has justly called one of the finest 
problems in legislation, that of determining ‘ what the state ought 
* to take upon itself to direct by the public wisdom, and what it 
* ought to leave, with as little interference as possible, to indi- 
‘ vidual exertion.’ But although it may be impossible previous- 
ly to decide upon the measures that ought to be adopted in parti- 
cular emergencies, there is, speaking generally, no great difficulty 
in deciding as to the system of policy best calculated, under or- 
dinary circumstances, to give the greatest activity to industry, 
and to call forth all the resources of talent and ingenuity. In 
the organization of specific measures, such as the imposition of 
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new taxes, or the formation of regulations for particular branches 
of industry, greater difficulties may be experienced ; and the 
greatest caution, joined to an intimate knowledge of the condition 
and mechanism of society, and of the mode in which each sepa- 
rate interest affects, and is in its turn affected by others, are 
then indispensably necessary. Without this knowledge, the best 
intentions may be frustrated; and measures intended to pro- 
mote the progress of improvement, may become productive only 
of ruin. 

Those who take M. Schmalz for a guide, will very rarely fall 
into any considerable mistake in deciding as to the system of 
public economy best suited to promote the general welfare. He 
has shown, that the duty of a government, in so far as respects 
the advancement of its subjects in wealth and civilization, prin- 
cipally consists in the maintenance of security and good order, 
in the removal of obstacles to the free disposal of property and 
the exercise of industry, and that it ought carefully to abstain 
from attempting, by regulations, to guide or influence the pur- 
suits of individuals. 


‘ La tache de Il’Economie politique consiste donc bien davantage & 
enseigner et démontrer ce qu'un gouvernement ne doit point entre- 
prendre, que ce qu'il ne peut se dispenser de faire: et il faut poser en 
principe, que tout gouvernement doit soigneusement s’abstenir d’im- 
‘poser une direction aux différentes professions ; qu'il doit se borner a 
oe ce gu’exigent impérieusement la sireté et la bonne foi dans 

’exercice de toutes les professions ; comme, par exemple, les moyens 
propres 4 maintenir l’exactitude des poids, des mésures, et des mon- 
naies ; 4 lever et écarter tous les obstacles qui pourraient entraver la 
liberté de l'industrie, sans méme songer 4 sacrifier le droit d’un seul 
individu 4 lutilité générale ; 4 garantir le peuple des malheurs phy- 
siques et naturels, de méme que, par la distribution de la justice, il le 
garantit de la négligence ou de la méchanceté des hommes.’ 


M. Schmalz has very clearly shown the advantages resulting 
to the progress of national wealth, from the establishment of a 
system calculated to ensure the speedy, cheap, and effectual ad- 
ministration of Justice. His remarks on the education of the 
lower classes ; the formation of roads; the regulations proper to 
be observed with respect to the issue of money, the uniformity 
of weights and measures, &c. evince, for the most part, a fa- 
miliar acquaintance with the soundest principles. In his chap- 
ter on ‘ the Establishment of Posts,’ we meet with the follow- 
ing observations on the disgraceful practice, so common in France 
previously to the Revolution, and still, we believe, practised in 
many of the continental states, of employing government agents 
to open and examine the letters of private individuals. 

1 
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‘ Le peu de respect que l'on a généralement pour le secret des let- 
tres ne se voit pas sans exciter l'indignation. Ces lettres sont remises 
aux bureaux des postes, avec toute la confiance que l’autorité publique 
doit inspirer ; et cette autorité viole sa parole, ouvre les lettres, et pé- 
nétre dans les secrets d'une famille! Comment se peut-il que le gou- 
vernement autorise un semblable abus? Et, si cette ouverture des 
lettres n’est pas défendue dans les termes les plus précis, menacée des 
peines les plus infamantes, si le gouvernement lui-méme en donne I'- 
exemple, pourra-t-on prévenir efficacement ce scandaleux et préjudici- 
able abus? N’arrivera-t-il pas qu’un buraliste, ou tout autre aT 
vénal et corrompu, violera le secret des eee a trahira les 
spéculations des négociants, et, les livrant 4 d'autres, les fera ainsi 
avorter? Cet outrage révoltant fait 4 la bonne foi, et ses résultats 
funestes, sont la conception et le fruit de cette police secréte, qui codte 
beaucoup, et qui n’est jamais d’aucune utilité. Ce que ne découvre pas 
la police ordinaire et publique ne sera pas mieux découvert par cette 
police extraordinaire et secréte. Et, d'ailleurs, qu’est-ce donc qu'un 
gouvernement qui peut craindre les trames obscures et cachées de 
quelques brouillons factieux, et qui a le besoin de leur opposer des 
armes autres que ses droits, sa force, et la droiture de ses principes et 
de ses intentions? La justice, informée par les voies légitimes et lé- 
gales de l’existence ou de la présomption d'un délit, peut en suivre la 
trace jusque dans le secret des correspondances, saisir les lettres aux 
bureaux des postes et les ouvrir: mais la justice seule a droit de re- 
courir & de semblables mésures, et elle ne doit le faire que lorsque 
quelques actes, quelques faits graves, motivent et justifient ses soup- 
cons. La police secréte ne sert méme au despote, que pour satisfaire 
sa curiosité et ses craintes continuelles ; elle ne lui fournit aucun ren- 
seignement utile et dont il puisse réellement tirer avantage. Tout bon 
caverns, au contraire, saura bien, sans mettre en usage de sem- 

lables moyens, sans commettre de telles violences, comment il doit 
administrer selon les régles du droit et de l'équité. Ainsi, le sceau des 
lettres devrait toujours étre inviolable et assuré, pour l'administration 
elle-méme, jusqu’a ce que les tribunaux, légalement prévenus de l'exis- 
tence d'un délit, aient judiciairement décrété la saisie de ces lettres.’ 


Perhaps, however, the most interesting portion of M. Schmalz’s 
work, is that where he points out the mischievous consequences 
that have resulted from the interference of government with the 
pursuits of individuals, and particularly with those of merchants. 
His arguments in favour of the unrestrained freedom of impor- 
tation and exportation are conclusive and unanswerable ; and we 
understand that they have had no inconsiderable influence in sti- 
mulating the Prussian government to persevere in that liberal 
and enlightened course of commercial policy which it has had 
the merit of having steadily pursued since the peace, notwith- 
standing the clamours of the manufacturing classes of its sub- 
jects, and the provocation caused by the exclusion of its corn 
and timber from the ports of England. As useful truths, espe- 
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cially when they happen to be opposed to the interests and pre- 
judices of powerful classes, cannot be too often repeated and 
enforced, we shall make a few extracts from this part of M. 
Schmalz’s work. Arguments, too, intended to show the expe- 
diency of allowing the free importation of British goods into an 
extensive kingdom will, perhaps, meet with more favour in our 
eyes, than the same arguments intended to show the expediency 
of allowing the free importation of foreign goods into Britain. 


¢ Quand les fabriques travaillent 4 meilleur marché et mieux, ou 
méme a aussi bon marché et aussi bien, que les fabriques étrangéres, 
la prohibition est sans objet. On prohibe, précisément parce que le 
fabricant étranger vend a meilleur marché. Comment imagine-t-on 
qu'il soit plus avantageux a une nation d’acheter cher ce qu'elle pour- 
rait avoir a plus bas prix? Supposons, par exemple, que, chaque an- 
née, une nation emploie six millions d’aunes de toile de coton ; qu’en 
les achetant de I'étranger, elle puisse se les procurer a raison de 6 gros 
l'aune, et que ses propres fabriques ne puissent les lui fournir qu’a rai- 
son de 12 gros: la toile de coton étrangére que cette nation achéterait, 
lui cofiterait un 1/2 million d’écus, tandis que la méme quantité de toile 
de coton produite par ses propres fabriques, lui reviendrait a trois mil- 
lions d’écus. On ne peut se persuader et vouloir persuader aux autres, 
qu'il est avantageux, pour cette nation, de payer, chaque année, pour la 
toile de coton dont elle fait usage, un 1/2 million de plus qu’elle ne pour- 
rait le faire. Tousles péres de famille, dépensant pourla toile de coton pro- 
portionnellement davantage, épargneront sur un autrearticle de dépense ; 
et leur épargne, 4 cet égard, sera une soustraction faite aux autres 
agents de l'industrie sur ce qu’ils auraient pu gagner par leur travail. 
Quiconque aura dépensé dix écus de plus en toile de coton, dépensera 
dix écus de moins en viande, en biére, etc. : ce qui sera une perte pour 
le boucher, pour le brasseur, et pour les producteurs qui fournissent les 
bestiaux et l'orge; sans calculer que le boucher et le brasseur eux- 
mémes sout obligés de consommer moins, que d’autres souffrent de leur 
épargne, et sont par conséquent forcés a leur tour de restreindre leur 
dépense, etc. 

‘ D’un autre cété, les fabricants qui, par suite de la mésure prohi- 
bitive, contraindront leurs concitoyens a accepter leur toile, éluderont 
eux-mémes cette mésure. Comme, dans la proportion ci-dessus indi- 
quée du prix de 12 a 6 gros, il leur en coite 50,000 écus pour fabri- 
quer ce qu'ils peuvent acheter de l'étranger pour 25,000 écus, ils ne 
seront pas assez dupes pour prendre la peine de la fabrication. [IIs 
laisseront deux ou trois de leurs métiers en activité, pour sauver les 
apparences, achéteront la toile a l’etranger, limporteront dans le pays 
par voie de contrebande, et extorqueront ainsi l’argent de leurs conci- 
toyens. Ce ne sont ni la prospérité de leur industrie ni le bien-étre 
de leurs ouvriers qu’ils ont en vue; ils aspirent 4 un monopole qui les 
dispense des embarras de la fabrication et de la peine de réfléchir sur 
les moyens de perfectionner leurs produits. C'est donc un mauvais et 
faux prétexte que celui qui est usité et habituellement mis en avant, 
et qui consiste A dire que l'on subvient, par les fabriques, a l’entretien 
des ouvriers. * * * 
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‘ Onn a proposé un milieu entre la liberté du commerce et les faveurs 
accordées aux fabriques qui ne peuvent pas se soutenir par elles mémes. 
On a proposé de permettre l'introduction des roductions des manu- 
factures étrangéres, en les assujettissant 4 une forte imposition. 

‘ Cependant, cela n’empéche pas qu’une fabrique qui ne saurait se 
soutenir sans le secours de l’Etat est défavorable, par cela méme ; 
puisque toute la nation se trouve, dés-lors, dans la nécessitié de payer 
les produits de cette fabrique trop cher. C’est pour cela qu'elle ne de- 
vrait point exister. En effet, personne ne I’entreprendrait sans se- 
cours: pourquoi vouloir la soutenir? La liberté du commerce devant 
avoir pour but d’empécher que la nation ne paie cher ce qu'elle peut 
avoir a bon marché, la forte imposition 4 laquelle on assujettit les mar- 
chandises étrangéres est, sous le régne de cette liberté, une contradic- 
tion manifeste. 

‘ En outre, la forte taxe dont on frappe les marchandises étrangéres, 
loin de favoriser nos manufactures, ne fait qu’encourager la contrebande, 
et elle y provoque d’autant plus, que la taxe est plus considérable. 
Toutes les mésures pour l’empécher n’aboutissent i rien, Plus il ya de 
surveillants, et plus fa contrebande est facile ; parce que plus il y ade 
surveillants, et plus il peut aussi se trouver, parmi eux, de gens qui se 
.aissent corrompre. En Europe, cette contrebande est si considérable, 
qui le tiers de toutes les marchandises qui devraient étre soumises a|’- 
impét ne le paie pas. Les compagnies de commerce peuvent facile- 
ment s’en convainere, en comparant le prix des marchandises étran- 
géres dans le lieu ot les taxes sont établies, avec le prix de ces mar- 
chandises dans le lieu d’ou elles viennent, en ajoutant a ce dernier prix 
les frais de transport, l’impét, et ce que le négociant doit gagner. 
Mais, depuis long-temps déja, l‘expérience a di leur démontrer cette im- 
possibilité d’empécher la contrebande. La réduction de l'impodt, la fa- 
cilité des formalités 4 observer, voila quels sont les seuls moyens de la 
diminuer 

‘ Serait-ce parce qu'une fabrique défavorable existe, que l'on voud- 
rait la soutenir? Mais, parce qu'une chose est reconnue nuisible, est- 
ce une raison pour vouloir la conserver ? II est nécessaire, dit-on, que 
les ouvriers vivent. D’accord ; mais ne peuvent-ils vivre absolument 
que par la travail que la fabrique leur procure? Comment subsis- 
teraient-ils si l’entrepreneur de la fabrique venait a faire faillite, ou si le 
caprice de la mode faisait tomber la fabrique? Tant qu'il existe des 
terres non défrichées, ou que les terres défrichées sont susceptibles 
dune culture plus utile, l’ouvrier actif trouvera toujours a vivre ; et il 
faut méme peu de temps pour l’habituer a un autre genre de travail. 

‘ Remarquez bien que la liberté de l'industrie et des métiers est 
utile, non seulement parce qu'elle fait prospérer les fabriques utiles et 
profitables qui provoquent a la reproduction des fruits de notre sol, 
mais encore parce qu'elle empéche les fabriques préjudiciables de s’éta- 
blir ou de se perpituer. Les fabriques utiles sont celles qui nous four- 
nissent leurs marchandises 4 meilleur marché, et les fabriques nuisi- 
bles, celles qui nous procurent les leurs 4 un plus haut prix que nous 
ne les paierions sans elles, * * * 

‘ On a répété souvent que, depuis 1813, les Anglais mévendaient 
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leurs marchandises aux foires de |'Allemagne; et’ cela, dans l'unique 


vue de ruiner les fabriques allemandes et de s’arroger le monopole uni-' 


versel, S’imagine-t-on que les Anglais soient tout a la fois assez riches 
et assez insensés, pour perdre ainsi des millions pendant plusieurs an- 
nées consécutives? Vendent-ils donc, 4 un sol de plus, partout ail- 
leurs qu’en Allemagne; et le pourraint-ils? S'ils vendaient, en Alle- 


magne, leurs toiles de coton, 4 raison d'un sol 4 meilleur marché qu’en , 


Amérique, le négociant américain n’en achéterait pas une aune directe- 
ment de I’ Angleterre, il s’en pourvoirait aux foires d’ Allemagne. 

‘ On a voulu qu'il y edt du patriotisme 4 consommer une produc- 
tion indigéne, de préférence 4 une production étrangére. Et comment 
peut-on jamais consommer autre chose qu'un produit de son sol ou de 
son industrie? Pour nous procurer le produit étranger, ne faut-il pas 
que nous produisions on que nous fabriquions nous-mémes une mar- 
chandise indigéne, afin de pouvoir l’échanger ? Peu importe que nos 
producteurs fassent de la biére ayec leur orge, qu’ils déjeunent avec 
des soupes a la biére, ou qu’ils vendent leur orge, et achétent du café 
avec l’argent qu’ils en retirent. En définitive, c'est toujours leur orge 
quils ont consommée. Comment se procurer, dans les pays du Nord, 
le vin qui s’y boit, si l'on n’y était pas en état de le payer? et com- 
ment pourrait-on le payer, si l'on n’avait pas vendu le blé et les autres 


productions de ces pays, et touché par ce moyen l'argent avec lequel. 


on y acquitte les lettres de change tirées pour le prix du vin qu'on y 
a envoyé? Il est encore évident, par cet exemple, que, tout bien con- 
sidéré, en buvant du vin, nous consommons cependant notre blé. 

‘ On a pensé qu’a la vérité l’on ne dvit pas continuellement accorder 
des secours et des faveurs aux fabriques, qu'il était seulement neces- 
saire de le faire, au commencement de leur établissement, pour les en- 
courager et les mettre en activité. Mais, en. premier lieu, on sera 
done toujours obligé, jusqu’a leur mise en activité, d’acheter cher ce 
que l'on aurait pu avoir 4 bon marché. Qu’est-ce qui indemnisera de 
cette perte les citoyens imposés, en outre pour contribuer aux dons et 
avances faits 4 la fabrique? En second lieu, ne s’agit-il que d'avances 
provisoires pour établir la fabrique et lui donner I’activité? il se trou- 
vera bien des capitalistes qui spéculeront sur ces avances et qui les 
fourniront, L’Etat n’est point assez riche pour le faire: car nous ré- 
pétons qu'il ne peut demander d’impdéts que pour la sireté et l'utilité 
générales, et non pour gratifier quelques individus au detriment de tous 
les autres. Enfin, de pareilles fabriques ne prospérent guére, et ja~ 
mais, peut-étre, elles n’ont été rendues florissantes par les dons et se- 
cours que le gouvernement leur a faits. Quelle expérience a-t-on faite 
d’une fabrique ainsi favorisée qui ait pu se passer par la suite des se- 
cours 4 elle accordés? on n’en saurait citer un seul exemple, si ce 
n'-est qu’il ne se soit rencontré quelques circonstances particuliéres et in- 
dépendantes des dons de |’ Etat, qui lui aient été utiles, et qui ] auraient 
également soutenue, quand bien méme elle ne l'aurait pas été par 
YEtat, Tout avantage concédé a une fabrique par le gouvernement la 
paralyse, parce que les entrepreneurs, comptant sur l’appui et la géné- 
rosité de I’ Etat, négligent de rehausser eux-mémes leur industrie.” Tome 
ii., p. 146, &e. 
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These passages are sufficient to show the spirit in which the 
book is written ; and it is an auspicious omen that a publication 
in which such principles are advocated should have obtained a 
large circulation, and been ushered into the world under Royal 

tronage. 

We should not be surprised, however, were M. Schmalz to 
become a favourite with our monopolists. They are quite ready 
to do justice to any argument in favour of a more liberal system 
of commercial intercourse—so long as it does not affect themselves. 
It is obvious, however, that every sentence urged by M. Schmalz 
in favour of the free importation of English manufactured goods 
into Prussia, may be equally urged in favour of the policy of 
allowing the free importation of Prussian corn into England. 
The reasons in favour of the latter are indeed much stronger 
than those in favour of the former; for as corn is an article of 
prime necessity, and as it forms the principal part of the sub- 
sistence of the labourer, it must be of infinite importance that 
its price should be as low, and its supply as constant and equa- 
ble as possible—advantages which can be realized only by means 
of the unrestrained freedom of the corn trade. 

We shall, perhaps, enter in our next Number into an exami- 
nation of the late American tariff—a measure, destined, we 
think, to be as ruinous to the best interests of the American 
people, as it is disgraceful to the intelligence of the American 
legislature. It would be an insult to Prussia to contrast her 
commercial system with that of the United States. The framers 
of that tariff seem to have taken the policy of Austria and Naples 
for their model. 





Ant. VI.—The Constitutional History of England, from the Ac- 
cession of Henry VII. to the Death of George II. By Henry 
Hatiam. In2 vols. 1827. 


IsTORY, at least in its state of imaginary perfection, is a 
compound of poetry and philosophy. It impresses general 
truths on the mind by a vivid representation of particular cha- 
racters and incidents. But, in fact, the two hostile elements of 
which it consists have never been known to form a perfect amal- 
gamation ; and at length, in our own time, they have been com- 
pletely and professedly separated. Good histories, in the proper 
sense of the word, we have not. But we have good historical 


romances, and good historical essays. The imagination and the 
10 


a 
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reason, if we may use a legal metaphor, have made partition of 
a province of literature of which they were formerly seised per 
my et per tout ; and now they hold their respective portions in 
severalty, instead of holding the whole in common. 

To make the past present, to bring the distant near,—to place 
us in the society of a great man, or on the eminence which over- 
looks the field of a mighty battle, to invest with the reality of 
human flesh and blood beings whom we are too much inclined 
to consider as personified qualities in an allegory, to call up our 
ancestors before us with all their peculiarities of language, man- 
ners, and garb, to show us over their houses, to seat us at their 
tables, to rummage their old-fashioned wardrobes, to explain 
the uses of their ponderous furniture,—these parts of the duty 
which properly belongs to the historian have been appropriated: 
by the Ahistorical novelist. On the other hand, to extract the 
pitienoytiy of history,—to direct our judgment of events and 
men,—to trace the connexion of causes and effects, and to draw 
from the occurrences of former times general lessons of moral 
and political wisdom, has become the business of a distinct elass 
of writers. 

Of the two kinds of composition into which history has been 
thus divided, the one may be compared to a map, the other toa 
painted landscape. The picture, though it places the object be- 
fore us, does not enable us to ascertain with accuracy the form and 
dimensions of its component parts, the distances, and the angles. 
The map is not a work of imitative art. It presents no scene to 
the imagination ; but it gives us exact information as to the 
bearings of the various points, and is a more useful companion 
to the traveller or the general, than the painting could be, though 
it were the grandest that ever Rosa peopled with outlaws, or 
the sweetest over which Claude ever poured the mellow efful- 
gence of a setting san. 

It is remarkable that the practice of separating the two in- 
gredients of which history is composed, has become prevalent on 
the Continent as well as in this country. Italy has already pro- 
duced a historical novel, of high merit and of still higher pro- 
mise. In France, the practice has been carried to a length some- 
what whimsical. M. Sismondi publishes a grave and stately 
history, very valuable, and a little tedious. He then sends forth 
as a companion to it a novel, in which he attempts to give a 
lively representation of characters and manners. This course, 
as it seems to us, has all the disadvantages of a division of la- 
bour, and none of its advantages. We understand the expedi- 
ency of keeping the functions of cook and coachman distinct— 
the dinner will be better dressed, and the horses better ma- 
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naged. But where the two situations are united, as in the Mai- 
tre Jaques of Moliére, we do not see that the matter is much 
mended by the solemn form with which the pluralist passes from 
one of his employments to the other. 

We manage these things better in England. Sir Walter Scott 
gives us a novel; Mr Hallam a critical and argumentative his- 
tory. Both are occupied with the same matter, But the for- 
mer looks at it with the eye of a sculptor. His intention is to 
give an express and lively image of its external form. The lat- 
ter is an anatomist. His task.is to dissect the subject to its in- 
most recesses, and to lay bare before us all the springs of mo- 
tion, and all the causes of decay. 

Mr Hallam is, on the whole, far better qualified than any 
other writer of our time for the office which he has undertaken. 
He has great industry and great acuteness, His knowledge is 
extensive, various, and profound. His mind is equally distin- 
guished by the amplitude of its grasp, and by the delicacy of its 
tact. His speculations have none of that vagueness which is 
the common fault of political philosophy. On the contrary, 
they are strikingly practical. They teach us not only the ge- 
neral rule, but the mode of applying it to solve particular cases. 
In this respect they often remind us of the Discourses of Ma- 
chiavelli. 

The style is sometimes harsh, and sometimes obscure. We 
have also here and there remarked a little of that unpleasant 
trick, which Gibbon brought into fashion,—the trick, we mean, 
of narrating by implication and allusion. Mr Hallam, how- 
ever, has an excuse which Gibbon had not. His work is de- 
signed for readers who are already acquainted with the ordi- 
nary books on English history, and who can therefore un- 
riddle these little enigmas without difficulty. The manner of 
the book is, on the whole, not unworthy of the matter. The 
language, even where most faulty, is weighty and massive, and 
indicates strong sense in every line. It often rises to an elo- 
quence, not florid or impassioned, but high, grave, and sober ; 
such as would become a state paper, or a judgment delivered by 
a great magistrate, a Somers, or a D’ Aguesseau. 

In this respect the character of Mr Hallam’s mind corresponds 
strikingly with that of his style. His work is eminently judi- 
cial. Its whole spirit is that of the bench, not that of the bar. 
He sums up with a calm, steady impartiality, turning neither 
to the right nor to the left, glossing over nothing, exaggerating 
nothing, while the advocates on both sides are alternately biting 
their lips to hear their conflicting mis-statements and sophisms 
exposed. On a general survey, we do not scruple to pronounce 
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the Constitutional History the most impartial book that we ever 
read. We think it the more incumbent on us to bear this tes- 
timony strongly at first setting out, because, in the course ef our 
remarks, we shall think it right to dwell principally on those 
parts of it from which we dissent. 

There is one peculiarity about Mr Hallam, which, while it 
adds to the value of his writings, will, we fear, take away some- 
thing from their popularity. He is less of a worshipper than 
any historian whom we can call to mind. Every political sect 
has its esoteric and its exoteric school; its abstract doctrines for 
the initiated, its visible symbols, its imposing forms, its mytho- 
logical fables for the vulgar. It assists the devotion of those 
who are unable to raise themselves to the contemplation of pure 
truths, by all the devices of Pagan or Papal superstition. It has 
its altars and its deified heroes, its relics and pilgrimages, its 
canonised martyrs and confessors, its festivals and its legendary 
miracles. Our pioue ancestors, we are told, deserted the High 
Altar of Canterbury, to lay all their oblations on the shrine of 
St Thomas. In the same manner the great and comfortable doc- 
trines of the Tory creed, those particularly which relate to re- 
strictions on worship and on trade, are adored by squires and 
rectors, in Pitt Clubs, under the name of a minister, who was as 
bad a representative of the system which has been christened 
after him, as Becket of the spirit of the Gospel. And, on the 
other hand, the cause for which Hampden bled on the field, and 
Sidney on the scaffold, is enthusiastically toasted by many an 
honest radical, who would be puzzled to explain the difference 
between Ship-money and the Habeas Corpus act. It may be 
added, that, as in religion, so in politics, few even of those who 
are enlightened enough to comprehend the meaning latent under 
the emblems of their faith, can resist the contagion of the popu- 
lar superstition. Often, when they flatter themselves that they 
are merely feigning a compliance with the prejudices of the vul- 
gar, they are themselves under the influence of those very pre- 
judices. It probably was not altogether on grounds of expedi- 
ency that Socrates taught his followers to honour the gods whom 
the state honoured, and bequeathed a cock to Esculapius with 
his dying breath. So there is often a portion of willing credu- 
lity and enthusiasm in the veneration which the most discerning 
men pay to their political idols. From the very nature of man 
it must be so. The faculty by which we inseparably associate 
ideas which have often been presented to us in conjunction, is 
not under the absolute control of the will. It may be quick- 
ened into morbid activity. It may be reasoned into sluggish- 
ness. But in a certain degree it will always exist. The. almost 
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absolute mastery which Mr Hallam has obtained over feelings 
of this class, is perfectly astonishing to us; and will, we believe, 
be not only astonishing, but offensive to many of his readers. It 
must particularly disgust those people who, in their speculations 
on politics, are not reasoners but fanciers ; whose opinions, even 
when sincere, are not produced, according to the ordinary law 
of intellectual births, by induction and inference, but are equi- 
vocally generated by the heat of fervid tempers out of the over- 
flowings of tumid imaginations. A man of this class is always 
in extremes. He cannot be a friend to liberty without calling 
for a community of goods, or a friend to order without taking 
ander his protection the foulest excesses of tyranny. His ad- 
miration oscillates between the most worthless of rebels and the 
most worthless of oppressors ; between Marten, the scandal of the 
High Court of Justice, and Laud,-the scandal of the Star Cham- 
ber. He can forgive any thing but temperance and impartiality. 
He has a certain sympathy with the violence of his opponents, as 
well as with that of his associates. In every furious partisan he 
sees either his present self or his former self, the pensioner that is, 
or the Jacobin that has been. But he is unable to comprehend 
a writer who, steadily attached to principles, is indifferent about 
names and badges,—who judges of characters with equable se- 
verity, not altogether untinctured with cynicism, but free from 
the slightest touch of passion, party spirit, or caprice. 

We should probably like Mr Hallam’s book more, if, instead 
of pointing out, with strict fidelity, the bright points and the 
dicate of both parties, he had exerted himself to whitewash 
the one, and to blacken the other. But we should certainly prize 

it far less. Eulogy and invective may be had for the lds 
But for cold rigid justice—the one weight and the one measure 
—we know not where else we can look. 

No portion of our annals has been more perplexed and mis- 
represented by writers of different parties, than the history of 
the Reformation. In this labyrinth of falsehood and sophistry, 
the guidance of Mr Hallam is peculiarly valuable. It is impos- 
sible not to admire the even-handed justice with which he deals 
out castigation to right and left on the rival persecutors. 

It is vehemently maintained by some writers of the present 
day, that the government of Elizabeth persecuted neither Pa- 
pists nor Puritans as such; and occasionally that the severe 
measures which it adopted were dictated, not by religious into- 
lerance, but by political necessity. Even the excellent account 
of those times which Mr Hallam has given, has not altogether 
imposed silence on the authors of this fallacy. The title of the 
Queen, they say, was annulled by the Pope; her throne was 
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given to another; her subjects were incited to rebellion ; her 
life was menaced ; every Catholic was bound in conscience to 
be a traitor; it was therefore against traitors, not against Ca- 
tholics, that the penal laws were enacted. 

That our readers may be the better able to appreciate the me- 
rits of this defence, we will state, as concisely as possible, the 
substance of some of these laws. 

As soon as Elizabeth ascended the throne, and before the 
least hostility to her government had been shown by the Catho- 
lic population, an act passed, prohibiting the celebration of the 
rites of the Romish Church, on pain of forfeiture for the first 
offence, a year’s imprisonment for the second, and perpetual 
imprisonment for the third. 

A law was next made in 1562, enacting, that all who had ever 
graduated at the Universities, or received holy orders, all law- 
yers, and all magistrates, should take the oath of supremacy 
when tendered to them, on pain of forfeiture, and imprisonment 
during the royal pleasure. After the rr of three months, it 
might again be tendered to them; and, if it were again refused, 
the recusant was guilty of high treason! A prospective law, 
however severe, framed to exclude Catholics from the liberal 
professions, would have been mercy itself compared with this 
odious act. It is a retrospective statute ;—it is a retrospective 
penal statute ;—it is a retrospective penal statute 7 a large 
class. We will not positively affirm that a law of this descri 
tion must always, and under all circumstances, be unjustifiable. 
But the presumption against it is most violent; nor do we re- 
member any crisis, either in our own history, or in the history 
of any other country, which would have rendered such a provi- 
sion necessary. But in the present, what circumstances called 
for extraordinary rigour? There might be disaffection among 
the Catholics. "The prohibition of their worship would natu- 
rally produce it. But it is from their situation, not from their 
conduct ; from the wrongs which they had suffered, not from 
those which they had committed, that the existence of discon- 
tent among them must be inferred. There were libels, no doubt, 
and prophecies, and rumours, and suspicions,—strange grounds 
for a law inflicting capital penalties, ex post facto, on a large or- 
der of men. 

Eight years later, the bull of Pius deposing Elizabeth pro- 
duced a third law. This law, to which alone, as we conceive, 
the defence now under our consideration can apply, provides, 
that if any Catholic shall convert a Protestant to the Romish 
Church, they shall both suffer death, as for high treason. 

We believe that we might safely coatent ourselves with sta- 
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ting the fact, and Jeaving it to the judgment of every plain Eng- 
lishman. Recent controversies have, however, given so much 
importance to this subject, that we will offer a few remarks 
on it. 

In the first place, the arguments which are urged in favour 
of Elizabeth, apply with much greater force to the case of her 
sister Mary. The Catholics did not, at the time of Elizabeth’s 
accession, rise in arms to seat a Pretender on her throne. But 
before Mary had given, or could give, provocation, the most dis- 
tinguished Protestants attempted to set aside her rights in fa- 
vour of the Lady Jane. That attempt, and the subsequent in- 
surrection of Wyatt, furnished at least as good a plea for the 
burning of Protestants, as the conspiracies against Elizabeth 
furnish for the hanging and embowelling of Papists. 

The fact is, that both pleas are worthless alike. If such ar- 
guments are to pass current, it will be easy to prove that there 
was never such a thing as religious persecution since the crea- 
tion. For there never was a religious persecution, in which 
some odious crime was not justly or unjustly said to be obvi- 
ously deducible from the doctrines of the persecuted party. We 
might say that the Caesars did not persecute the Christians; 
that they only punished men who were charged, rightly or 
wrongly, with burning Rome, and with committing the foulest 
abominations in their assemblies; that the refusal to throw 
frankincense on the altar of Jupiter was not the crime, but only 
evidence of the crime. We might say, that the massacre of St 
Bartholomew was intended to extirpate, not a religious sect, 
but a political party. For, beyond all doubt, the proceedings of 
the Huguenots, from the conspiracy of Amboise to the battle of 
Moncoutour, had given much more trouble to the French mo- 
narchy, than the Catholics have ever given to England since the 
Reformation ; and that too with much less excuse. 

The true distinction is perfectly obvious. To punish a man 
because he has committed a crime, or is believed, though un- 
justly, to have committed a crime, is not persecution. To pu- 
nish a man, because we infer from the nature of some doctrine 
which he holds, or from the conduct of other persons who hold 
the same doctrines with him, that he will commit a crime, is 
persecution ; and is, in every case, foolish and wicked. 

When Elizabeth put Ballard and Babington to death, she was 
not persecuting. Nor should we have accused her government 
of persecution for passing any law, however severe, against 
overt acts of sedition. But to argue, that, because a man is a 
Catholic, he must think it right to murder an heretical sove- 
reign, and that because he thinks it right he will attempt to do 
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it,—and then to found on this conclusion a law for punishing 
him as if he had done it,—is plain persecution. 

If, indeed, all men reasoned in the same manner on the same 
data, and always did what they thought it their duty to do, this 
mode of dispensing punishment might be extremely judicious. 
But as people who agree about premises often disagree about 
conclusions, and as no man in the world acts up to his-own 
standard of right, there are two enormous gaps in the logic, by 
which alone penalties for opinions can be defended. The doc- 
trine of reprobation, in the judgment of many very able men, 
follows by syllogistic necessity from the doctrine of. election. 
Others conceive that the Antinomian and Manichean heresies 
directly follow from the doctrine of reprobation ; and it is very 
generally thought that licentiousness and cruelty of the worst 
description are likely to be the fruits, as they often have been 
the fruits, of Antinomian and Manichean opinions. This chain 
of reasoning, we think, is as perfect in all its parts as that which 
makes out a Papist to be necessarily a traitor. Yet it would be 
rather a strong measure to hang the Calvinists, on the ground 
that, if they were spared, they would infallibly commit all-the 
atrocities of Matthias and Knipperdoling. For, reason the mat- 
ter as we may, experience shows us that a man may believe in 
election without believing in reprobation, that he may believe 
in reprobation without being an Antinomian, and that he may 
be an Antinomian without being a bad citizen. Man, in short, 
is so inconsistent a creature, that it is impossible to reason from 
his belief to his conduct, or from one part of his belief to an- 
other. 

We do not believe that every Englishman who was reconciled 
to the Catholic Church would, as a necessary consequence, have 
thought himself justified in deposing or assassinating Elizabeth. 
It is not sufficient to say, that the convert must have acknow- 
ledged the authority of the Pope ; and that the Pope had issued 
a bull against the Queen. We know through what strange 
loop-holes the human mind contrives. to escape, when it wishes 
to avoid a disagreeable inference from an admitted proposition. 
We know how long the Jansenists contrived to believe the Pope 
infallible in matters of doctrine, and at the same time to believe 
doctrines which he pronounced to be heretical. -Let it pass, 
however, that every Catholic in the kingdom thought that Eli- 
zabeth might be lawfully murdered. Still the old maxim, that 
what is the business of every body is the business of nebody, is 
particularly likely to hold good in a case in which a cruel death 
is the almost inevitable consequence of making any attempt. 

Of the ten thousand clergymen of the Church of England, 
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there is scarcely one who would not say that a man who should 
leave his country and friends to preach the ee among sava- 
ges, and who should, after labouring indefatigably, without any 
hope of reward, terminate his life by martyrdom, would deserve 
the warmest admiration. Yet we doubt whether ten of the ten 
thousand ever thought of going on such an expedition. Why 
should we suppose that conscientious motives, feeble as they are 
constantly found to be in a good cause, should be omnipotent 
for evil? Doubtless there was many a jolly Popish priest in the 
old manor-houses of the northern counties, who would have ad- 
mitted, in theory, the deposing power of the Pope, but who 
would not have been ambitious to be stretched on the rack, even 
though it were to be used, according to the benevolent proviso 
of Lord Burleigh, ‘ as charitably as such a thing can be;’ or to 
be hanged, drawn, and quartered, even though, by that rare in- 
dulgence which the Queen, of her special grace, certain know- 
ledge, and mere motion, sometimes extended to very mitigated 
’ cases, he were allowed a fair time to choke before the hangman 
began to grabble in his entrails. 

But the laws passed against the Puritans had not even the 
wretched excuse which we have been considering. In their case, 
the cruelty was equal; the danger infinitely less. In fact, the dan- 
ger was created solely by the cruelty. But it is superfluous to 
press the argument. By no artifice of ingenuity can the stigma 
of persecution, the worst blemish of the English Church, be ef- 
faced or patched over. Her doctrines, we well know, do not 
tend to intolerance. She admits the possibility of salvation out 
of her own pale. But this circumstance, in itself honourable to 
her, aggravates the sin and the shame of those who persecuted 
in her name. Dominic and De Monfort did not, at least, mur- 
der and torture for differences of opinion which they considered 
as trifling. It was to stop an infection which, as they believed, 
hurried to perdition every soul which it seized, that they em- 
ployed their fire and steel. The measures of the English go- 
vernment with respect to the Papists and Puritans, sprang from 
a widely different principle. If those who deny that the sup- 
porters of the Established Church were guilty of religious per- 
secution, mean only that they were not influenced by religious 
motives, we perfectly agree with them. Neither the penal code 
of Elizabeth, nor the more hateful system by which Charles the 
Second attempted to force Episcopacy on the Scotch, had an ori- 
gin so noble. Their cause is to be sought in some circum- 
stances which attended the Reformation in England—circum- 
stances of which the effects long continued to be felt, and may 
in some degree be traced even at the present day. 
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In Germany, in France, in ‘Switzerland, and in Scotland, the 
contest against the Papal power was essentially a religious con- 
test. In all these countries, indeed, the cause of the Reforma- 
tion, like every other great cause, attracted to itself many su 
porters influenced by no conscientious nse whe 
quitted the Established Church only because they thought her 
in danger,—many who were weary of her restraints,—and many 
who were greedy for her spoils. But it was not by these adhe- 
rents that the separation wasthereconducted. They were welcome 
auxiliaries; their support was too often purchased by unworthy 
compliances ; but, however exalted in rank or power, they were 
not the leaders in the enterprise. Men of a widely different de- 
scription, men who redeemed great infirmities and errors by sin- 
cerity, disinterestedness, energy, and courage; men who, with 
many of the vices of revolutionary chiefs and of polemic divines, 
united some of the highest qualities of apostles, were the real di- 
rectors. They might be violent in innovation, and scurrilous in 
controversy. They might sometimes act with inexcusable seve- 
rity towards opponents, and sometimes connive disreputably at 
the vices of powerful allies. But fear was not in them, nor hy- 
pocrisy, nor avarice, nor any petty selfishness. Their one great 
object was the demolition of the idols, and the purification of 
the sanctuary. If they were too indulgent to the failings of 
eminent men, from whose — they expected advantage 
to the church, they never flinched before persecuting tyrants 
and hostile armies. If they set the lives of others at nought in 
comparison of their doctrines, they were equally ready to throw 
away their own. Such were the authors of the great schism on 
the continent and in the northern part of this island. The 
Elector of Saxony and the Landgrave of Hesse, the Prince of 
-Condé and the King of Navarre, Moray and Morton, might 
espouse the Protestant opinions, or might pretend to espouse 
them ;—but it was from Luther, from Calvin, from Knox, that 
the Reformation took its character. 

England has no such names to show; not that she wanted 
men of sincere piety, of deep learning, of steady and adventu- 
rous courage. But these were thrown into the back ground. 
Elsewhere men of this character were the principals. Here 
they acted a secondary part. Elsewhere worldliness was the tool 
of zeal. Here zeal was the tool of worldliness. A King, whose 
character may be best described by saying that he was despotism 
itself personified, unprincipled ministers, a rapacious ariste- 
cracy, a servile Parliament,—such were the instruments by 
which England was delivered from the yoke of Rome. The 

work which had been begun by Henry, the murderer of his 
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wives, was continued by Somerset, the murderer of his brother, 
and completed by Elizabeth, the murderer of her guest. Sprung 
from brutal passion,—nurtured by selfish policy, —the Reform- 
ation in England displayed little of what had, in other countries, 
distinguished it,—unflinching and unsparing devotion, boldness 
of speech, and singleness of eye. These were indeed to be found ; 
but it was in the lower ranks of the party which opposed the 
authority of Rome, in such men as Hooper, Latimer, Rogers, 
and Taylor. Of those who had any important share in bringing 
the alteration about, the excellent Ridley was perhaps the only 
ese who did not consider it as a mere political job. Even 

idley did not play a very prominent part. Among the states- 
men and prelates who principally gave the tone to the religious 
changes, there is one, and one only, whose conduct partiality 
itself can attribute to any other than interested motives. It is 
not strange, therefore, that his character should have been the 
subject of fierce controversy. We need not say that we speak 
of Cranmer. 

Mr Hallam has been severely censured for saying, with his 
usual placid severity, that ‘ if we weigh the character of this 
‘ prelate in an equal balance, he will appear far indeed removed 
‘from the turpitude imputed to him by his enemies; yet not 
* entitled to any extraordinary veneration.’ We will venture 
to expand the sense of Mr Hallam, and to comment on it thus : 
If we consider Cranmer merely as a statesman, he will not ap- 
pear a much worse man than Wolsey, Gardiner, Cromwell, or 
Somerset. But when an attempt is made to set him up as a 
saint, it is scarcely possible for any man of sense, who knows 
the history of the times well, to preserve his gravity. If the 
memory of the Archbishop had been left to find its own place, he 
would soon have been lost among the crowd which is mingled— 

‘ A quel cattivo coro 
Degli’ angeli, che non furon ribelli, 
Né fur fedeli a Dio, ma per se furo.’ 
And the only notice which it would have been necessary to take 
of his name, would have been 


¢ Non ragioniam di lui; ma guarda, e passa.’ 


But when his admirers challenge for him a place in the noble 
army of martyrs, his claims require fuller discussion. 

The shameful origin of his history, common enough in the 
scandalous chronicles of courts, seems strangely out of place in 
a hagiology. Cranmer rose into favour by serving Henry in the 
disgraceful affair of his first divorce. He promoted the marriage 
of Anne Boleyn with the King. On a frivolous pretence he 
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pronounced it null and void. On a pretence, if possible, still 
more frivolous, he dissolved the ties which bound the shame- 
less tyrant to Anne of Cleves. He attached himself to Crom- 
well, while the fortunes of Cromwell flourished. He voted for 
cutting off his head without a trial, when the tide of royal fa- 
vour turned. He conformed backwards and forwards as the 
King changed his mind. While Henry lived, he assisted in con- 
demning to the flames those who denied the doctrine of tran- 
substantiation. When Henry died, he found out that the doc- 
trine was false. He was, however, not at a loss for people to 
burn. The authority of his station, and of his grey hairs, was 
employed to overcome the disgust with which an intelligent and 
virtuous child regarded persecution. 

Intolerance is always bad. But the sanguinary intolerance of 
a man, who thus wavered in his creed, excites a loathing, to which 
it is difficult to give vent without calling foul names. Equally 
false to political and to religious obligations, he was first the tool 
of Somerset, and then the tool of Northumberland. When the 
former wished to put his own brother to death, without even the 
form of a trial, he found a ready instrument in Cranmer. In 
spite of the canon law, which forbade a churchman to take any 
part in matters of blood, the Archbishop signed the warrant 
for the atrocious sentence. When Somerset had been in his 
turn destroyed, his destroyer received the support of Cranmer 
in his attempt to change the course of the succession. ; 

The apology made for him by his admirers, only renders his 
conduct more contemptible. He complied, it is said, against 
his better judgment, because he could not resist the entreaties 
of Edward! A holy prelate of ae one would think, might be 
better employed by the bedside of a dying child, than in com- 
mitting crimes at the request of his disciple. If he had shown 
half as much firmness when Edward requested him to commit 
treason, as he had before shown when Edward requested him 
not to commit murder, he might have saved the country from 
one of the greatest misfortunes that it ever underwent. He 
became, from whatever motive, the accomplice of the worth- 
less Dudley. The virtuous scruples of another young and amia- 
ble mind were to be overcome. As Edward had been forced 
into persecution, Jane was to be seduced into usurpation. No 
transaction in our annals is more unjustifiable than this. If a 
hereditary title were to be respected, Mary possessed it. If a 
parliamentary title were preferable, Mary possessed that also. If 
the interest of the Protestant religion required a departure from 
the ordinary rule of succession, that interest would have been 
best served by raising Elizabeth to the throne. If the foreign 
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relations of the kingdom were considered, still stronger reasons 
might be found for preferring Elizabeth to Jane. There was 
great doubt whether Jane or the Queen of Scotland had the bet- 
ter claim; and that doubt would, in all probability, have produ- 
ced a war, both with Scotland and with France, if the project of 
Northumberland had not been blasted in its infancy. That Eli- 
zabeth had a better claim than the Queen of Scotland, was in- 
disputable. To the part which Cranmer, and unfortunately 
some better men than Cranmer, took in this most reprehensible 
scheme, much of the severity with which the Protestants were 
afterwards treated, must in fairness be ascribed. 

The plot failed; Popery triumphed ; and Cranmer recanted. 
Most people look on his recantation as a single blemish on an ho- 
nourable life—the frailty of an unguarded moment. But in fact, 
it was in strict accordance with the system on which he had con- 
stantly acted. It was part of a regular habit. It was not the first 
recantation that he had made; and, in all probability, if it had an- 
swered its purpose, it would not have been the last. We do not 
blame him for not choosing to be burnt alive. It is no very se- 
vere reproach to any person that he does not possess heroic for- 
titude. But surely a man who liked the fire so little, should have 
had some sympathy for others. A persecutor who inflicts no- 
thing which he is not ready to endure, deserves some respect. 
But when a man who loves his doctrines more than the lives of 
his neighbours, loves his own little finger better than his doc- 
trines, a very simple argument, a fortiori, will enable us to es- 
timate the amount of his benevolence. 

But his martyrdom, it is said, redeemed every thing. It is 
extraordinary that so much ignorance should exist on this sub- 
ject. The fact is, that if a martyr be a man who chooses to die 
rather than to renounce his opinions, Cranmer was no more a 
martyr than Dr Dodd. He died solely because he could not 
help it. He never retracted his recantation, till he found he had 
made it in vain. The Queen was fully resolved that, Catholic 
or Protestant, he should burn. Then he spoke out, as people 
generally speak out when they are at the point of death, and 
have nothing to hope or to fear on earth. If Mary had suffered 
him to live, we suspect that he would have heard mass, and re- 
ceived absolution, like a good Catholic, till the accession of Eli- 
zabeth; and that he would then have purchased, by another apos- 
tacy, the power of burning men better and braver than himself. 

We do not mean, however, to represent him as a monster of 
wickedness. He was not wantonly cruel or treacherous. He 
was merely a supple, timid, interested courtier, in times of fre- 
quent and violent change. That which has always been repre- 
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sented as his distinguishing virtue, the facility with which.he 
forgave his enemies, belongs to the character. Those of his 
class are never vindictive, and never grateful. A present inte- 
rest effaces past services and past injuries from their minds to- 
gether. Their only object is self-preservation ; and for this they 
conciliate those who wrong them, just as they abandon those 
who serve them. Before we extol a man for his forgiving temper, 
we should inquire whether he is above revenge, or below it. 

Somerset, with as little principle as his coadjutor, had a firmer 
and more commanding mind. Of Henry, an orthodox Catho- 
lic, excepting that he chose to be his own Pope, and of Elizabeth, 
who certainly had no objection to the theology of Rome, we need 
say nothing. But these four persons were the great authors 
of the English Reformation. Three of them had a direct interest 
in the extension of the royal prerogative. The fourth was the 
ready tool of any who could frighten him. It is not difficult to 
see from what motives, and on what plan, such persons would be 
inclined to remodel the Church. The scheme was merely to rob 
the Babylonian enchantress of her ornaments, to transfer the full 
cup of her sorceries to other hands, spilling as little as possible by 
the way. The Catholic doctrines and rites were to be retained 
in the Church of England. But the King was to exercise the 
control which had formerly belonged to the Roman Pontiff. In 
this Henry for a time succeeded. The extraordinary force of 
his character, the fortunate situation in which he stood with re- 
spect to foreign powers, and the vast resources which the sup- 
pression of the monasteries placed at his disposal, enabled him 
to oppress both the religious factions equally. He punished with 
impartial severity those who renounced the doctrines of Rome, 
and those who acknowledged her jurisdiction. The basis, how- 
ever, on which he attempted to establish his power, was too nar- 
row. It would have been impossible even for him long to per- 
secute both persuasions. Even under his reign there had been 
insurrections on the part of the Catholics, and signs of a spirit 
which was likely soon to produce insurrection on the part of the 
Protestants. It was plainly necessary therefore that the govern- 
ment should form an alliance with one or with the other side. 
To recognise the Papal supremacy, would have been to abandon 
its whole design. Reluctantly and sullenly it at last joined the 
Protestants. In forming this junction, its object was to pro- 
cure as much aid as possible for its selfish undertaking, and to 
make the smallest possible concessions to the spirit of religious 
innovation, 

From this compromise the Church of England sprung. In 
many respects, indeed, it has been well for her, that in an age 
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of exuberant zeal, her principal founders were mere politicians. 
To this circumstance she owes her moderate articles, her decent 
ceremonies, her noble and pathetic liturgy. Her worship is not 
disfigured by mummery. Yet she has preserved, in a far great- 
er degree than any of her Protestant sisters, that art of striking 
the senses, and filling the imagination, in which the Catholic 
Church so eminently excels. But, on the other hand, she con- 
tinued to be, for more than a hundred and fifty years, the ser- 
vile handmaid of monarchy, the steady enemy of public liberty. 
The divine right of kings, and the duty of passively obeying all 
their commands, were her favourite tenets. She held them firm- 
ly through times of oppression, persecution, and licentiousness ; 
while law was trampled down; while judgment was perverted; 

while the people were eaten as though they were bread. Once, 
and but once,—for a moment, and but for a moment,—when 
her own dignity and property were touched, she forgot to prac- 
tise the submission which she had taught. 

Elizabeth clearly discerned the advantages which were to be 
derived from a close connexion between the monarchy and the 
priesthood. At the time of her accession, indeed, she evidently 
meditated a partial reconciliation with Rome. And throughout 
her whole life, she leaned strongly to some of the most obnoxi- 
ous parts of the Catholic system. But her imperious temper, 
her keen sagacity, and her peculiar situation, soon led her to at- 
tach herself completely to a church which was all her own. On 
the same principle on which she joined it, she attempted to 
drive all her people within its pale by persecution. She support- 
ed it by severe penal laws, not because she thought conformity 
to its discipline necessary to salvation ; but because it was the 
fastness which arbitrary power was making strong for itself ;— 
because she expected a more profound obedience from those who 
saw in her both their civil and their ecclesiastical head, than 
from those who, like the Papists, ascribed spiritual authority to 
the Pope, or from those who, like some of the Puritans, ascri- 
bed it only to Heaven. To dissent from her establishment, was 
to dissent from an institution founded with an express view 
to the maintenance and extension of the royal prerogative. 

This great Queen and her successors, by considering confor- 
mity and loyalty as identical, at length made them so. With 
respect to the Catholics, indeed, the rigour of persecution abated 
after her death. James soon found that they were unable to in- 
jure him; and that the animosity which the Puritan party felt 
towards them, drove them of necessity to take refuge under his 
throne. During the subsequent conflict, their fault was any 
thing but disloyalty. On the other hand, James hated the Pu- — 
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ritans with far more than the hatred of Elizabeth. Her aver- 
sion to them was political,—his was personal. The sect had 
plagued him in Scotland, where he was weak; and he was de- 
termined to be even with them in England, where he was 
powerful. Persecution gradually changed a sect into a faction. 
That there was any thing in the religious opinions of the Puri- 
tans, which rendered them hostile to monarchy, has never been 

roved to our satisfaction. After our civil contests, it became 
the fashion to say that Presbyterianism was connected with Re- 
publicanism ; just as it has been the fashion to say, since the 
time of the French Revolution, that Infidelity is connected with 
Republicanism. It is perfectly true, that a church constituted 
on the Calvinistic model, will not strengthen the hands of the 
sovereign so much as a hierarchy, which consists of several 
ranks, differing in dignity and emolument, and of which all the 
members are constantly looking to the government for promo- 
tion. But experience has clearly shown that a Calvinistic‘Church, 
like every other church, is disaffected when it is persecuted, 
quiet when it is tolerated, and aetively loyal when it is favour- 
ed and cherished. Scotland has had a Presbyterian establish- 
ment during a century and a half. Yet her General Assembly 
has not, during that period, given half so much trouble to the 
Government as-the Convocation of the Church of England gave 
to it during the thirty years which followed the Revolution. 
That James and Charles should have been mistaken in this 
point, is not surprising. But we are astonished, we must con- 
fess, when writers of our own time, men who have before them 
the proof of what toleration can effect,—men who may see with 
their own eyes that the Presbyterians are no such monsters, 
when government is wise enough to let them alone, should de- 
fend the old, persecutions, on the ground that they were indis- 
pensable to the safety of the church and the throne. 

How persecution protects churches and thrones, was soon 
made manifest. A systematic political opposition, vehement, 
daring, and inflexible, sprang from a schism about trifles, alto- 
gether uncpnnected with the real interests of religion or of the 
state. Before the close of the reign of Elizabeth it began to 
show itself. It broke forth on the question of the monopolies. 
Even the imperial Lioness was compelled to abandon her prey, 
and slowly and fiercely to recede before the assailants. The spi- 
rit of liberty grew with the growing wealth and intelligence of 
the people. The feeble struggles and insults of James irritated 
instead of suppressing it. And the events which immediately 


followed the accession of his son, portended a contest of no com- 
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mon severity, between aking resolved to be absolute, and a peo- 
ple resolved to be free. 

The famous proceedings of the third Parliament of Charles, 
and the tyrannical measures which followed its dissolution, are 
extremely well described by Mr Hallam. No writer, we think, 
has-shown, in so clear and satisfactory a manner, that at that 
time the Government entertained a fixed purpose of destroying 
the old parliamentary Constitution of England, or at least of re- 
ducing it to a mere shadow. We hasten, however, to a part of 
his work, which, though it abounds in valuable information, and 
in remarks well deserving to be attentively considered,—and 
though it is, like the rest, evidently written in a spirit of per- 
fect impartiality, appears to us, in many points, objectionable. 

We pass to the year 1640. The fate of the short Parliament 
held in that year, already indicated the views of the king. That 
a parliament so moderate in feeling, should have met after so 
many years of oppression, is truly wonderful. Hyde extols its 
loyal and conciliatory spirit. Its conduct, we are told, made 
the excellent Falkland in love with the very name of parliament. 
We think, indeed, with Oliver St John, that its moderation was 
carried too far, and that the times required sharper and more de- 
cided councils. It was fortunate, however, that the king had 
another opportunity of showing that hatred of the liberties of his 
subjects, which was the ruling principle of all his conduct. The 
sole crime of this assembly was that, meeting after a long inter- 
mission of parliaments, and after a long series of cruelties and il- 
legal imposts, they seemed inclined to examine grievances be- 
fore they would vote supplies. For this insolence, they were 
dissolved almost as soon as they met. 

Defeat, universal agitation, financial embarrassments, disor- 
ganization in every part of the government, compelled Charles 
again to convene the houses before the close of the same year. 
Their meeting was one of the great eras in the history of the 
civilized world. Whatever of political freedom exists either in 
Europe or in America, has sprung, directly or indirectly, from 
those institutions which they secured and reformed. , We never 
turn to the annals of those times, without feeling increased ad- 
miration of the patriotism, the energy, the decision, the consum- 
mate wisdom, which marked the measures of that great parlia- 
ment, from the day on which it met, to the commencement of 
civil hostilities. 

The impeachment of Strafford was the first, and perhaps the 
greatest blow. The whole conduct of that celebrated man proved 
that he had formed a deliberate scheme to subvert the funda- 
mental laws of England. Those parts of his correspondence 
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which have been brought to light since his death, place the mat- 
ter beyond a doubt. One of his admirers has, indeed, offered to 
show, ‘ that the passages which Mr Hallam has invidiously ex- 
‘ tracted from the correspondence between Laud and Strafford, 
‘ as proving their design to introduce a thorough tyranny, refer 
‘ not to any such design, but to a thorough reform in the affairs 
‘ of state, and the thorough maintenance of just authority!’ We 
will recommend two or three of these passages to the especial 
notice of our readers. 

All who know any thing of those times, know that the con- 
duct of Hampden in the affair of the ship-money met with the 
warm approbation of every respectable royalist in England. It 
drew forth the ardent eulogies of the champions of the preroga- 
tive, and eyen of the Crown lawyers themselves. Clarendon 
allows his demeanour through the whole proceeding to have 
been such, that even those who watched for an occasion against 
the defender of the people, were compelled to acknowledge 
themselves unable to find any fault in him. That he was right 
in the point of law, is now universally admitted. Even had it 
been otherwise, he had a fair case. Five of the Judges, servile 
as our courts then were, pronounced in his favour. The majori- 
ty against him was the smallest possible. In no country retain- 
ing the slightest vestige of constitutional liberty, can a modest 
and decent appeal to the laws be treated as a crime. Strafford, 
however; recommends that, for taking the sense of a legal tri- 
bunal on a legal question, Hampden should be punished, and 
punished severely,—‘ whipt,’ says the insolent apostate—‘ whipt 
* into his seness. If the rod,’ he adds, ‘ be so used that it smarts 
‘not, Iam the more sorry.’ This is the maintenance of just 
authority. 

In civilised nations, the most arbitrary governments have ge- 
nerally suffered justice to have a free course in private suits. 
Strafford wished to make every cause in every court subject to 
the royal prerogative. He complained, that in Ireland he was 
not permitted to meddle in cases between party and party. ‘ I 
* know very well,’ says he, ‘ that the common lawyers will be 
‘ passionately against it, who are wont to put such a prejudice 
* upon all other professions, as if none were to be trusted, or 
‘ capable to administer justice but themselves ; yet how well this 
‘ suits with monarchy, when they ee all to be governed 
‘ by their year-books, you in England have a costly example.’ 
We are really curious to know by what arguments it is to: be 
proved, that the power of interfering in the law-suits of indivi- 
duals is part of the just authority of the executive government, 
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It is not strange that a man so careless of the common civil 
rights, which even despots have generally respected, should 
treat with scorn the limitations which the constitution imposes 
on the royal prerogative. We might quote pages : but we will 
content ourselves with a single specimen :—‘ The debts of the 
‘ Crown being taken off, you may govern as you please: and 
‘ most resolute I am that may be done without borrowing any 
‘ help forth of the King’s lodgings.’ 

Such was the theory of that thorough reform in the state 
which Strafford meditated. His whole practice, from the day 
on which he sold himself to the court, was in strict conformity to 
his theory. For his accomplices various excuses may be urged ; 
ignorance, imbecility, religious bigotry. But Wentworth hed 
no such plea. His intellect was capacious. His early preposses- 
sions were on the side of popular rights. He knew the whole 
beauty and value of the system which he attempted to deface. 
He was the first of the Rats,—the first of those statesmen whose 
patriotism has been only the coquetry of political prostitution ; 
whose profligacy has taught governments to adopt the old max- 
im of the slave-market, that it is cheaper to buy than to breed, 
to import defenders from an opposition than to rear them in a 
ministry. He was the first Englishman to whom a peerage was 
not an addition of honour, but a sacrament of infamy,—a bap- 
tism into the communion of corruption. As he was the earliest 
of the hateful list, so was he also by far the greatest—eloquent, 
sagacious, adventurous, intrepid, ready of invention, immutable 
of purpose, in every talent which exalts or destroys nations pre- 
eminent, the lost Archangel, the Satan of the apostacy. The 
title for which, at the time of his desertion, he exchanged a name 
honourably distinguished in the cause of the people, reminds us 
of the appellation which, from the moment of the first treason, 
fixed itself on the fallen Son of the Morning— 


‘ So call him now.—His former name 
Is heard no more in heaven.’ 


The defection of Strafford from the popular party contributed 
mainly to draw on him the hatred of his contemporaries. It 
has since made his an object of peculiar interest to those whose 
lives have been spent, like his, in proving that there is no ma- 
lice like the malice of a renegade. Nothing can be more natural 
or becoming, than that one turncoat should eulogise another. 
Many enemies of public liberty have been are by 
their private virtues. But Strafford was the same throughout. 
As was the statesman, such was the kinsman, and such the 
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lover. His conduct towards Lord Mountmorris is recorded by 
Clarendon. For a word which can scarcely be called rash, 
which could not have been made the subject of an ordinary civil 
action, he dragged a man of high rank, married to a relative of 
that saint about whom he whimpered to the Peers, before a 
tribunal of his slaves. Sentence of death was passed. Every 
thing but death was inflicted. Yet the treatment which Lord 
Ely experienced, was still more disgusting. That nobleman 
was thrown into prison, in order to compel him to settle his 
estate in a manner agreeable to his daughter-in-law, whom, as 
there is every reason to believe, Strafford had debauched. These 
stories do not rest on vague report. The historians most par- 
tial to the minister admit their truth, and censure them in terms 
which, though too lenient for the occasion, are still severe. 
These facts are alone sufficient to justify the appellation with 
which Pym branded him—‘ the wicked Earl.’ 

In spite of all his vices, in spite of all his dangerous projects, 
Strafford was certainly entitled to the benefit of the law ;—but 
of the law in all its rigour; of the law according to the utmost 
strictness of the letter, which killeth. He was not to be torn in 
pieces by a mob, or stabbed in the back by an assassin. He 
was not to have punishment meted out to him from his own 
iniquitous measure. But if justice, in the whole range of its 
wide armoury, contained one weapon which could pierce him, 
that weapon his pursuers were bound, before God and man, to 
employ. 





‘ If he may 

Find mercy in the law, ’tis his: if none, 

Let him not seek’t of us.’ 
Such was the language which the Parliament might justly use. 

Did then the articles against Strafford strictly amount to 

high-treason? Many people who know neither what the arti- 
cles were, nor what high treason is, will answer in the negative, 
simply because the accused person, speaking for his life, took 
that ground of defence. The Journals of the Lords show that 
the Judges were consulted. They answered with one accord, 
that the articles on which the Earl was convicted amounted to 
high treason. This judicial opinion, even if we suppose it to have 
been erroneous, goes far to justify the Parliament. The judge~ 
ment pronounced in the Exchequer Chamber has always been 
urged by the apologists of Charles in defence of his conduct re~ 
specting ship-money. Yet on that occasion there was but a bare 
majority in favour of the party, at whose pleasure all the magis- 
trates composing the tribunal were removable. The decision 
in the case of Strafford was unanimous ; as far as we can judge, 
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it was unbiassed ; and though there may be room for hesitation, 
we think, on the whole, that it was reasonable. ‘ It may be re- 
‘ marked,’ says Mr Hallam, ‘ that the fifteenth article of the im- 
‘ peachment, charging Strafford with raising money by his own 
‘ authority, and quartering troops on the people of Ireland, in 
‘ order to compel their obedience to his unlawful requisitions, 
‘ upon which, and upon one other article, not upon the whole 
‘matter, the Peers voted him guilty, does, at Jeast, approach 
‘ very nearly, if we may not say more, to a substantive treason 
‘ within the statute of Edward III., as a levying of war against 
‘the King.’ This most sound and just exposition has provoked 
a very ridiculous reply. ‘ It should seem to be an Irish construc- 
‘ tion this,’ says an assailant of Mr Hallam, * which makes the 
‘ raising money for the King’s service, with his knowledge, and 
‘ by his approbation, to come under the head of levying war on 
‘ the King, and therefore to be high treason.’ Now, people who 
undertake to write on points of constitutional law should know, 
what every attorney’s clerk and every forward schoolboy on an 
upper form knows, that, by a fundamental maxim of our polity, 
the King can do no wrong; that every court is bound to sup- 
pose his conduct and his sentiments to be, on every occasion, 
such as they ought to be; and that no evidence can be received 
for the purpose of setting aside this loyal and salutary presump- 
tion. The Lords, therefore, were bound to take it for granted, 
that the King considered arms which were unlawfully directed 
against his people, as directed against his own throne. 

The remarks of Mr Hallam on the bill of attainder, though, 
as usual, weighty and acute, do not perfectly satisfy us. He de- 
fends the principle, but objects to the severity of the punishment. 

hat, on\great emergencies, the state may justifiably pasg a re- 
tr tiveect against an offender, we-have-ne 
We are acquainted with only one argument on the other side, 
which has in it enough of reason to bear an answer. Warning, 
it is said, is the end of punishment ;: But a punishment inflicted, 
not by a general rule, but by an arbitrary discretion, cannot serve 
the purpose of a warning ; it is therefore useless; and useless 
pain ought not to be inflicted. This sophism has found its way 
into several books on penal legislation. It admits, however, of a 
very simple refutation. In the first place, punishments ex post 
facto are not altogether useless even as warnings. They are 
warnings to a particular class, which stands in great need of 
warnings,—to favourites and ministers. They remind persons of 
this description that there may be a day of reckoning for those 
who ruin and enslave their country in all the forms of law. But 
this is not all. Warning is, in ordinary cases, the principal end 
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of punishment ; but it is not the only end. To remove the of- 
fender, to preserve society from those dangers which are to be 
apprehended from his incorrigible depravity, is often one of the 
ends. In the case of such a knave as Wild, or such a ruffian as 
Thurtell, it is a very important end. In the case of a powerful 
and wicked statesman, it is infinitely more important; so im- 
portant, as alone to justify the utmost severity, even though it 
were certain that his fate would not deter others from imitating 
his example. At present, indeed, we should think it extremely 
pernicious to take such a course, even with a worse minister than 
Strafford—if a worse could exist; for, at present, Parliament 
has only to withhold its support from a cabinet to produce an 
immediate change of hands. The case was widely different in 
the reign of Charles the First. That Prince had governed for. 
eleven years without any Parliament; and, even when Parlia- 
ment was sitting, had supported Buckingham against its most 
violent remonstrances, 

Mr Hallam is of opinion that a bill of pains and penalties 
ought to have been passed against Strafford; but he draws a 
distinction less just, we think, than his distinctions usually are. 
His opinion, so far as we can collect it, is this,—that there are 
almost insurmountable objections to retrospective laws for capital 
punishment ; but that where the punishment stops short of death, 
the objections are comparatively trifling. Now the practice of 
taking the severity of the penalty into consideration, when the 
question is about the mode of procedure and the rules of evi- 
dence, is no doubt sufficiently common. We often see a man 
convicted of a simple larceny on evidence on which he would 
not be convicted of a burglary. It sometimes happens that a 
Jury, when there is strong suspicion, but not absolute demon- 
stration, that an act, unquestionably amounting t> murder, was 
committed by the prisoner before them, will find him guilty of 
manslaughter ; but this is surely very irrational. The rules of 
evidence no more depend on the magnitude of the interests at 
stake than the rules of arithmetic. We might as well say, that 
we have a greater chance of throwing a size when we are play- 
ing for a penny than when we are playing for a thousand pounds, 
as that a form of trial which is sufficient for the purposes of 
justice, in a matter affecting liberty and property, is insufficient 
in a matter affecting life. Nay, if a mode of proceeding be too 
lax for capital cases, it is, a fortiori, too lax for all others; for, 
in capital cases, the principles of human nature will always af- 
ford considerable security. No judge is so cruel as he who in- 
demnifies himself for scrupulosity in cases of blood, by license 
in affairs of smaller importance. The difference in tale on the 
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one side far more than makes up for the difference in weight on 
the other. 

If there be any universal objection to retrospective punish- 
ment, there is no more to be said. But such is not the opinion 
of Mr Hallam. He approves of the mode of proceeding. He 
thinks that a punishment, not previously affixed by law to the 
offences of Strafford, should have been inflicted ; that he should 
have been degraded from his rank, and condemned to perpetual 
banishment, by act of Parliament ; but he sees strong objections 
to the taking away of his life. Our difficulty would have been 
at the first step, and there only. Indeed, we can scarcely con- 
ceive that any case, which does not call for capital punish- 
ment, can call for retrospective punishment. We can scarcely 
conceive a man so wicked and so dangerous, that the whole 
course of law must be disturbed in order to reach him; yet not 
so wicked as to deserve the severest sentence, nor so dangerous 
as to require the last and surest custody,—that of the grave. If 
we had thought that Strafford might be safely suffered to live in 
France, we should have thought it better that he should conti- 
nue to live in England, than that he should be exiled by a spe- 
cial act. As to degradation, it was not the Earl, but the general 
and the statesman, whom the people had to fear. Essex said, 
on that occasion, with more truth than eloquence, ‘ Stone-dead 
* hath no fellow.’ And often during the civil wars the Parlia- 
ment had reason to rejoice, that an irreversible law, and an im- 
— barrier, protected them from the valour and capacity of 

trafford. 

It is remarkable that neither Hyde nor Falkland voted against 
the bill of attainder. There is, indeed, reason to believe that 
Falkland spoke in favour of it. In one respect, as Mr Hallam 
has observed, the proceeding was honourably distinguished from 
others of the same kind. An act was passed to relieve the child- 
ren of Strafford from the forfeiture and corruption of blood, 
which were the legal consequences of the sentence. The Crown 
had never shown equal generosity in a case of treason. The li- 
beral conduct of the Commons has been fully and most appro- 
priately repaid. The House of Wentworth has since been as 
much distinguished by public spirit as by power and splendour ; 
and may at the present time boast of members with whom Say 
and Hampden would have been proud to act. 

It is somewhat curious that the admirers of Strafford should 
also be, without a single exception, the admirers of Charles ; for 
whatever we may think of the conduct of the Parliament towards 
the unhappy favourite, there can be no doubt that the treatment 
which he received from his master was disgraceful. Faithless 
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alike to his people and to his tools, the King did not scruple to 
play the part of the cowardly approver, who hangs his accom- 
plice. It is good that there should be such men as Charles in 
every league of villainy. It is for such men that the offers of 
don and reward, which appear after a murder, are intended. 
hey are indemnified, remunerated, and despised. The very ma- 
gistrate who avails himself of their assistance, looks on them as 
wretches more degraded than the criminal whom they betray. 
Was Strafford innocent ? was he a meritorious servant of. the 
Crown? If so, what shall we think of the Prince, who, ha- 
ving solemnly promised him that not a hair of his head should 
be hurt, and possessing an unquestioned constitutional right to 
save him, gave him up to the vengeance of his enemies? There 
were some points which we know that Charles would not con- 
cede, and for which he was willing to risk the chances of civil 
war. Ought not a King, who will make a stand for any thing, 
to make a stand for the innocent blood ? Was Strafford guilty ? 
Even on this supposition, it is difficult not to feel disdain for the 
tner of his guilt—the tempter turned punisher. If, indeed, 
rom that time forth, the conduct of Charles had been blameless, 
it might have been said that his eyes were at last opened to the 
errors of his former conduct, and that in sacrificing to the wishes 
of his Parliament, a minister whose crime had been a devotion 
too zealous to the interests of his prerogative, he gave a painful 
and deeply humiliating proof of the sincerity of his repentance. 
We may describe his behaviour on this occasion in terms resem- 
bling those which Hume has employed when speaking of the 
conduct of Churchill at the Revolution. It requiretl ever after 
the most rigid justice and sincerity in his dealings with his peo- 
ple to vindicate it. His subsequent dealings with his people, how- 
ever, clearly showed, that it was not from any respect for the 
constitution, or from any sense of the deep criminality of the 
plans in which Strafford and himself had been engaged, that he 
gave up his minister to the axe. It became evident that he had 
abandoned a servant who, deeply guilty as to all others, was 
guiltless to him alone, solely in order to gain time for maturing 
other schemes of tyranny, and purchasing the aid of other Went- 
worths. He who would not avail himself of the power which 
the laws gave him to save a friend, to whom his honour was 
pledged, soon showed that he did not seruple to break every law 
and forfeit every pledge, in order to work the ruin of his oppo- 
nents. 
‘ Put not your trust in princes!’ was the expression of the 
fallen minister, when he heard that Charles had consented to 
his death. The whole history of the times is a sermon on that 
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bitter text. The defence of the Long Parliament is comprised’ 
in the dying words of its victim. 

The early measures of that Parliament, Mr Hallam in general 
approves. But he considers the proceedings which took place 
after the recess in the summer of 1641, as mischievous and vio- 
lent. He thinks, that from that time, the demands of the Houses 
were not warranted by any imminent danger to the constitution, 
and that in the war which ensued they were clearly the aggres- 
sors. As this is one of the most interesting questions in our 
history, we will venture to state, at some length, the reasons 
which have led us to form an opinion on it contrary to that of a 
writer whose judgment we so highly respect. 

We will premise, that we think worse of King Charles the 
First than even Mr Hallam appears to do. The fixed hatred of 
liberty, which was the principle of all his public conduct; the 
unscrupulousness with which he adopted any means which might 
enable him to attain his ends; the readiness with which he gave 
promises ; the impudence with which he broke them; the cruel 
indifference with which he threw away his useless or damaged 
tools, rendered him—at least till his character was fully exposed, 
and his power shaken to its foundations—a more dangerous ene- 
my to the constitution than a man of far greater talents and re- 
solution might have been. Such princes may still be seen—the 
scandals of the southern thrones of Europe—princes false alike 
to the accomplices who have served them, and to the opponents 
who have spared them—princes who, in the hour of danger, con- 
cede every thing, swear every thing—hold out their cheeks to 
every smiter—give up to punishment every minister of their ty- 
ranny, and await with meek and smiling implacability the blessed 
day of perjury and proscription. 

We will pass by the instances of oppression and falsehood 
which disgraced the early years of the reign of Charles. We 
will leave out of the question the whole history of his third Par- 
liament—the price which he exacted for assenting to the peti- 
tion of right—the perfidy with which he violated his engage- 
ments—the death of Eliot—the barbarous punishments inflicted 
by the Star-Chamber—the ship-money, and all the measures, 
now universally condemned, which disgraced his administration 
from 1630 to 1640. We will admit, that it might be the duty 
of the Parliament, after punishing the most guilty of his crea- 
tures—after abolishing the inquisitorial tribunals, which had 
been the instruments of his tyranny—after reversing the unjust 
sentences of his victims, to pause in its course. The concessions 
which had been made were great—the evils of civil war obvious 
—the advantages even of victory doubtful, The former errors 
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of the king might be imputed to youth—to the pressure of cir- 
cumstances—to the influence of evil counsel—to the undefined 
state of the law. We firmly believe, that if, even at this eleventh 
hour, Charles had acted fairly towards his people, if he had 
even acted fairly towards his own partisans, the Tenis of Com- 
mons would have given him a fair chance of retrieving the 
public confidence. Such was the opinion of Clarendon. He 
distinctly states, that the fury of opposition had abated—that 
a reaction had begun to take arate the majority of those 
who had taken part against the king, were desirous of an ho- 
nourable and complete reconciliation; and that the more vio- 
lent, or, as it soon appeared, the more judicious members of 
the party were fast declining in credit. The remonstrance had 
been carried with great difficulty. The uncompromising anta- 
gonists of the court, such as Cromwell, had begun to talk of 
selling their estates and leaving England. The event soon show- 
ed, that they were the only men who really understood how much 
inhumanity and fraud lay hid under the constitutional language 
and gracious demeanour of the King. 

The attempt to seize the five members, was undoubtedly the 
real cause of the war. From that moment, the loyal confidence 
with which most of the popular party were beginning to regard 
the King, was turned into hatred and incurable suspicion. From 
that moment, the Parliament was compelled to surround itself 
with defensive arms—from that moment, the city assumed the 
appearance of a garrison—from that moment, it was that, in the 
phrase of Clarendon, the carriage of Hampden became fiercer, 
that he drew the sword and threw away the scabbard. For, 
from that moment, it must have been evident to every impar- 
tial observer, that in the midst of professions, oaths, and smiles, 
the tyrant was constantly looking forward to an absolute sway, 
and to a bloody revenge. 

The advocates of Charles have very dexterously contrived to 
conceal from their readers the real nature of this transaction. 
By making concessions apparently candid and ample, they elude 
the great accusation. They allow that the measure was weak, 
and even frantic—an absurd caprice of Lord Digby, absurdly 
adopted by the King. And thus they save their client from the 
full penalty of his transgression, by entering a plea of guilty to 
the minor offence. To us his conduct appears at this day, as at 
the time it appeared to the Parliament and the city. We think 
it by no means so foolish as it pleases his friends to represent it, 
and far more wicked. 

In the first place, the transaction was illegal from beginning 
to end. The impeachment was illegal. The process was illegal. 
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The service was illegal. If Charles wished to prosecute the five 
members for treason, a bill against them should have been sent 
to a grand jury. That a commoner cannot be tried for high- 
treason by the Lords at the suit of the Crown, is part of the very 
alphabet of our law. That no man can be arrested by a mes- 
sage or a verbal summons of the King, with or without a war- 
rant from a responsible magistrate, is equally clear. This was 
an established maxim of our jurisprudence in the time of Ed- 
ward the Fourth. ‘ A subject,’ said Chief Justice Markham to 
that prince, ‘ may arrest for treason: the king cannot; for if 
‘ the arrest be illegal, the party has no remedy against the king.’ 

The time at which Charles took this step also deserves consi- 
deration. We have already said, that the ardour which the Par- 
liament had displayed at the time of its first meeting had consi- 
derably abated ; that the leading opponents of the court were 
desponding, and that their followers were in general inclined to 
milder and more temperate measures than those which had hi- 
therto been pursued. In every country, and in none more than 
in England, there is a disposition to take the part of those who 
are unmercifully run down, and who seem destitute of all means 
of defence. Every man who has observed the ebb and flow of 
public feeling in our own time, will easily recall examples to il- 
lustrate this remark. An English statesman ought to pay assi- 
duous worship to Nemesis—to be most apprehensive of ruin when 
he is at the height of power and popularity, and to dread his ene- 
my most, when most completely prostrated. The fate of the 
Coalition Ministry in 1784, is perhaps the strongest instance in 
our history of the operation of this principle. A few weeks 
turned the ablest and most extended ministry that ever existed, 
into a feeble opposition, and raised a king who was talking of 
retiring to Hanover, to a height of power which none of his pre- 
decessors had enjoyed since the Revolution. A crisis of this de- 
seription was evidently approaching in 1642. At such a crisis, 
a prince of a really honest and generous nature, who had erred, 
who had seen his error, who had regretted the lost affections of 
his people, who rejoiced in the dawning hope of regaining them, 
would be peculiarly careful to take no step which could give oc- 
casion of offence, even to the unreasonable. On the other hand, 
a tyrant, whose whole life was a lie, who hated the constitution 
the more because he had been compelled to feign respect for it, 
to whom his honour and the love of his people were as nothing, 
would select such a crisis for some appalling violation of law, 
for some stroke which might remove the chiefs of an opposition, 
and intimidate the herd. This, Charles attempted. Hie missed 
his blow :—but so narrowly, that it would have been mere mad- 
ness in those at whom it was aimed, to trust him again. 
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It deserves to be remarked, that the King had, a short time 
before, promised the most respectable Royalists in the House of 
Commons, Falkland, Colepepper, and Hyde, that he would take 
no measure in which that House was concerned, without cen- 
sulting them. On this occasion he did not consult them. His con- 
duct astonished them more than any other members of the Assem- 
bly. Clarendon says that they were deeply hurt by this want of 
confidence, and the more hurt, because, if they had been consulted, 
they would have done their utmost to dissuade Charles from so 
improper a proceeding. Did it never occur to Clarendon—will 
it not at least occur to men less partial—that there was good 
reason for this? When the danger to the throne seemed immi- 
nent, the King was ready to put himself for a time into the 
hands of those who, though they had disapproved of his past 
conduct, thought that the remedies had now become worse than 
the distempers. But we believe, that in heart he regarded both 
the parties in the Parliament with feelings of aversion which 
differed only in the degree of their intensity; and that the law- 
ful warning which he proposed to give by immolating the princi- 

supporters of the remonstrance, was partly intended for the 
instruction of those who had concurred in censuring the ship- 
money, and in abolishing the Star-Chamber. 

The Commons informed the King that their members should 
be forthcoming to answer any charge legally brought against 
them. The Lords refused to assume the unconstitutional offices 
with which he attempted to invest them. And what then was his 
conduct ? He went, attended by hundreds of armed men, to seize 
the objects of his hatred in the house itself! The party opposed to 
him more than insinuated that his purpose was of the most atro- 
cious kind. We will not condemn him merely on their suspi- 
cions ;—we will not hold him answerable for the sanguinary ex- 

ressions of the loose brawlers who composed his train. We will 
judge of his conduct by itself alone. And we say, without hesi- 
tation, that it is impossible to acquit him of having meditated 
violence, and violence which might probably end in blood. He 
knew that the legality of his proceedings was denied; he must 
have known that some of the accused members were not men 
likely to submit peaceably to an illegal arrest. There was every 
reason to expect that he would find them in their places, that 
they would refuse to obey his summons, and that the House 
would support them in their refusal. What course would then 
have been left to him? Unless we suppose that he went on this 
expedition. for the sole pu of making himself ridiculous, we 
must believe that he would have had recourse to force. There 
would have been a scuffle; and it might not, under such circum- 
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stances, have been in his power, even if it were in his inclina- 
tion, to prevent a scuffle from ending in a massacre. Fortu- 
nately for his fame, unfortunately perhaps for what he’ prized 
far more, the interests of his hatred and his ambition, the affair 
ended differently. The birds, as he said, were flown, and his 
plan was disconcerted. Posterity is not extreme to mark abor- 
tive crimes. And thus his advocates have found it easy to repre- 
sent a step which, but for a trivial accident, might have filled 
England with mourning and dismay, as a mere error of judg- 
ment, wild and foolish, but perfectly innocent. Such was not, 
however, at the time, the opinion of any party. The most zeal- 
ous Royalists were so much disgusted and ashamed, that they 
suspended their opposition to the popular party, and, silently at 
least, concurred in measures of precaution so strong, as almost 
to amount to resistance. 

From that day, whatever of confidence and loyal attachment 
had survived the misrule of seventeen years, was, in the great 
body of the people, extinguished, and extinguished forever. As 
soon as the outrage had failed, the hypocrisy recommenced. 
Down to the very eve of his flagitious attempt, Charles had been 
talking of his respect for the privileges of Parliament, and the 
liberties of his people. He began again in the same style on the 
morrow ; but it was too late. To trust him now would have 
been, not moderation, but insanity. What common security 
would suffice against a prince who was evidently watching his 
season with that cold and patient hatred which, in the long run, 
tires out every other passion ? 

It is certainly from no admiration of Charles, that Mr Hallam 
disapproves of the conduct of the House in resorting to arms. 
But he thinks, that any attempt on the part of that Prince to esta- 
blish a despotism, would have been as strongly opposed by his 
adherents as by his enemies, that the constitution might be con- 
sidered as out of danger, or at least, that it had more to appre- 
hend from war than from the King. On this subject Mr Hal- 
lam dilates at length, and with conspicuous ability. We will of- 
fer a few considerations, which lead us to incline to a different 
opinion. 

The constitution of England was only one of a large family. 
In all the monarchies. of Western Europe, during the middle 
ages, there existed restraints on the royal authority, fundamen- 
tal laws, and representative assemblies. In the fifteenth cen- 
tury, the Government of Castile seems to have been as free as 
that of our own country. That of Arragon was beyond all ques- 
tion far more so. In France, the sovereign was more absolute. 
Yet, even in France, the States-General alone could constitu- 
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tionally impose taxes ; and at the very time when the authority 
of those assemblies was beginning to languish, the Parliament 
of Paris received such an accession of strength, as enabled it, in 
some measure, to perform the functions of a legislative assem- 
bly. Sweden and Denmark had constitutions of a similar de- 
scription. - 

Let us overleap two or three hundred years, and contemplate 
Europe at the commencement of the eighteenth century. Every 
free constitution, save one, had gone down. That of England 
had weathered the danger; and was riding in full security. . In 
Denmark and Sweden, the kings had availed themselves of the 
disputes which raged between the nobles and the commons, to 
unite all the powers of government in their own hands. In 
France the institution of the states was only mentioned by law- 
yers, as a part of the ancient theory of their government. — It 
slept a deep sleep—destined to be broken by a tremendous wa- 
king. No person remembered the sittings of the three orders, or 
expected ever to see them renewed. Lewis the Fourteenth had 
imposed on his parliament a patient silence of sixty years. His 
grandson, after the war of the Spanish succession, assimilated 
the constitution of Arragon to that of Castile, and extinguished 
the last feeble remains of liberty in the Peninsula. In England, 
on the other hand, the parliament was infinitely more powerful 
than it had ever been. Not only was its legislative authority 
fully established, but its right to interfere, by advice almost equi- 
valent to command, in every department of the executive govern- 
ment, was recognised. The appointment of ministers, the rela- 
tions with foreign powers, the conduct of a war or a negotia- 
tion, depended less on the pleasure of the Prince, than on that 
of the two Houses. 

What then made us to differ? Why was it that, in that epi- 
demic malady of constitutions, ours escaped the destroying in- 
fluence; or rather that, at the very crisis of the disease, a fa- 
vourable turn took place in England, and in England alone? 
It was not surely without a cause, that so many kindred sys- 
tems of government, having flourished together so long, lan- 
guished and expired at almost the same time. , 

It is the fashion to say, that the progress of civilization is fa- 
vourable to liberty. The maxim, though on the whole true, 
must be limited by many qualifications and exceptions. Where- 
ever a poor and rude nation, in which the form of government 
is a limited monarchy, receives a great accession of wealth and 
knowledge, it is in imminent danger of falling under arbitrary 
power. 

In such a state of society as that which existed all-over Eu- 
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rope during the middle ages, it was not from the king but from 
the nobles, that there was danger. Very slight checks sufficed 
to keep the sovereign in order. His means of corruption and 
intimidation were very scanty. He had little money, little pa- 
tronage,—no military establishment. His armies resembled ju- 
ries. They were drafted out of the mass of the people; they soon 
returned to it again: and the character which was habitual, pre- 
vailed over that which was occasional. A campaign of forty 
days was too short, the discipline of a national militia too lax, 
to efface from their minds the feelings of civil life. As they car- 
ried to the camp the sentiments and interests of the farm and 
the shop, so they carried back to the farm and the shop the mi- 
litary accomplishments which they had acquired in the camp. 
At home they learned how to value their rights,—abroad how 
to defend them. 

Such a military force as this was a far stronger restraint on 
the regal power, than the legislative assemblies. Resistance to 
an established government, in modern times so difficult and 
perilous an enterprise, was, in the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies, the simplest and easiest matter in the world. Indeed, it 
was far too simple and easy. An insurrection was got up then 
almost as easily as a petition is got up now. Ina popular cause, 
or even in an unpopular cause favoured by a few great nobles, 
an army was raised in a week. If the king were, like our Ed- 
ward the Second, and Richard the Second, generally odious, he 
could not procure a single bow or halbert. He fell at once and 
without an effort. In such times a sovereign like Lewis the Fif- 
teenth, or the Emperor Paul, would have been pulled down before 
his misgovernment had lasted for a month. We find that all the 
fame and influence of our Edward the Third could not save his 
Madame de Pompadour from the effects of the public hatred. 

Hume, and many other writers, have hastily concluded, that 
in the fifteenth century the English Parliament was altogether 
servile, because it recognised, without opposition, every success- 
ful usurper. That it was not servile, its conduct on many occa- 
sions of inferior importance is sufficient to prove. But surely it 
was not strange, that the majority of the nobles, and of the de- 
puties chosen by the commons, should approve of revolutions 
which the nobles and commons had effected. The Parliament 
did not blindly follow the event of war ; but participated in those 
changes of public sentiment, on which the event of war depend- 
ed. The legal check was secondary and auxiliary to that which 
the nation held in its own hands. There have always been mo- 
narchies in Asia, in which the royal authority has been temper- 
ed by fundamental laws, though no legislative body exists to 
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watch over them. The guarantee is the opinion of a communi- 
ty, of which every individual is a soldier. Thus the ae 

ubul, as Mr Elphinstone informs us, cannot augment the 
revenue, or interfere with the jurisdiction of the ordinary tri- 
bunals. 

In the European kingdoms of this description, there were re- 
presentative assemblies. But it was not necessary that those as- 
semblies should meet very frequently, that they should interfere 
with all the operations of the executive government, that they 
should watch with jealousy, and resent with prompt indignation, 
every violation of the laws which the sovereign might commit. 
They were so strong, that they might safely be careless. He 
was so feeble, that he might safely be suffered to encroach. If 
he ventured too far, chastisement and ruin were at hand. In fact, 
the people suffered more from his weakness, than from his autho- 
rity. The tyranny of wealthy and powerful subjects, was the 
characteristic evil of the times. The royal prerogatives were 
not even sufficient for the defence of property and the mainte- 
nance of police. 

The progress of civilization introduced a great change. War 
became a science ; and, as a necessary consequence, a separate 
trade. The great body of the people grew every day more re- 
luctant to undergo the inconveniences of military service, and 
better able to pay others for undergoing them. A new class of 
men, therefore, dependent on the crown alone,—natural ene< 
mies of those popular rights, which are to them as the dew to 
the fleece of Gideon,—slaves among freemen,—freemen among 
slaves,—grew into importance. That physical force, which in 
the dark ages had belonged to the nobles and the commons, and 
had, far more than any charter or any assembly, been the safe- 
guard of their privileges, was transferred entire to the king. 
Monarchy gained in two ways. The sovereign was strengthened, 
the subjects weakened. The great mass of the population, des~ 
titute of all military discipline and organization, ceased to exer- 
cise any influence by force on political transactions. There have, 
indeed, during the lasthundred and fifty years, been many popular 
insurrections in Europe: But all have failed,—except those in 
which the regular army has been induced to join the disaffected. 

Those legal checks, which had been adequate to the a 
for which they were designed, while the sovereign remained de- 
pendent on his subjects, were now found wanting. The dikes, 
which had been sufficient while the waters were low, were not 
high enough to keep out the spring-tide. The deluge over: 
them ; and, according to the exquisite illustration of Butler, the 
formal boundaries which had excluded it, now held it in. The 
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old constitutions fared like the old shields and coats’ of mail. 
They were the defences of a rude age ; and they did well enough 
against the weapons of a rude age. But new and more formi- 
dable means of destruction were invented. The ancient pano- 
ply became useless ; and it was thrown aside to rust in lumber- 
rooms, or exhibited only as part of an idle pageant. 
- Thus absolute monarchy was established on the Continent. 
England escaped; but she escaped very narrowly. Happily, 
our insular situation, and the pacific policy of James, rendered 
standing armies unnecessary here, till they had been for some 
time kept up in the neighbouring kingdoms. Our public men 
had therefore an opportunity of watching the effects produced 
by this momentous change, in forms of government which bore 
a close analogy to that established in England, Everywhere 
they saw the power of the monarch increasing, the resistance of 
assemblies, which were no longer supported by a national force, 
gradually becoming more and more feeble, pif at length altoge- 
ther ceasing. The friends and the enemies of liberty perceived 
with equal clearness the causes of this general decay. It is the 
favourite theme of Strafford. He advises the King to procure 
from the Judges a recognition of his right to raise an army at 
his pleasure. ‘ This piece well fortified,’ says he, ‘ for ever vin- 
‘ dicates the monarchy at home from under the conditions and 
‘ restraints of subjects.’ We firmly believe that he was in the 
right. Way; we believe that, even if no deliberate scheme of 
arbitrary government had been formed by the sovereign and his 
ministers, there was great reason to apprehend a natural extinc- 
tion of the constitution. If, for example, Charles had played 
the part of Gustavus Adolphus—if he had carried on a popular 
war for the defence of the Protestant cause in Germany—if he 
had gratified the national pride by a series of victories—if he 
had formed an army of forty or fifty thousand devoted soldiers, — 
we do not see what chance the nation would have had of esca- 
ping from despotism. The Judges would have given as strong 
a decision in favour of camp-money, as they gave in favour of 
ship-money. If they had scrupled, it would have made little 
difference. An individual who resisted would have been treat- 
ed as Charles treated Eliot, and as Strafford wished to treat 
Hampden. The Parliament might have been summoned once 
in twenty years, to congratulate a king on his accession, or to 
give solemnity to some great measure of state. Such had been 
the fate of legislative assemblies as powerful, as much respected, 
as high spirited, as the English Lords and Commons. 

The two Houses, surrounded by the ruins of so many free 
constitutions, overthrown or sapped by the new military system, 
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were required to intrust the command of an army, and the con- 
duct of the Irish war, to a King who had pro d to himself 
the destruction of liberty as the great end of his policy. We 
are decidedly of opinion that it would have been fatal to comply. 
Many of those who took the side of the King on this question, 
would have cursed their own loyalty if they had seen him return 
from war at the head of twenty thousand troops, accustomed to 
carnage and free quarters in Ireland. 

We think with Mr Hallam, that many of the royalist nobility 
and gentry were true friends to the constitution; and that, but 
for the solemn protestations by which the King bound himself 
to govern according to the law for the future, they never would 
have joined his standard. But surely they underrated the pub- 
lic danger. Falkland is commonly selected as the most respect- 
able specimen of this class. He was indeed a man of great 
talents, and of great virtues; but, we apprehend, infinitely too 
fastidious for public life. He did not perceive that in such times 
as those on which his lot had fallen, the duty of a statesman is 
to choose the better cause, and to stand by it, in spite of those 
excesses by which every cause, however good in itself, will be 
disgraced. The present evil always seemed to him the worst. 
He was always going backward and forward ; but it should be 
remembered to his honour, that it was always from the stronger 
to the weaker side that he deserted. While Charles was op- 
pressing the people, Falkland was a resolute champion of li- 
berty. He attacked Strafford. He even concurred in strong 
measures against Episcopacy. But the violence of his party an- 
noyed him, and drove him to the other party, to be equally an- 
noyed there. Dreading the success of the cause which he had es- 
poused, sickened by the courtiers of Oxford, as he had been sick- 
ened by the patriots of Westminster, yet bound by honour not to 
abandon them, he pined away, neglected his person, went about 
moaning for peace, and at last rushed desperately on death as 
the best refuge in such miserable times. If he had lived through 
the scenes that followed, we have little doubt that he would have 
condemned himself to share the exile and beggary of the royal 
family ; that he would then have returned to oppose all their 
measures ; that he would have been sent to the oun by the 
Commons as a disbeliever in the Popish Plot, and‘by the King 
as an accomplice in the Rye-House Plot; and that, if he had 
compas being hanged, first by Scroggs, and then by Jefferies, he 
would, after manfully opposing James the Second through his 
whole reign, have been seized with a fit of compassion at the 
very moment of the Revolution, have voted for a regency, and 
died a non-juror. ; 

We do not dispute that the royal party contained many excel-. 
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lent men and excellent citizens. But this we say,—that they 
did not discern those times. The peculiar glory of the Houses 
of Parliament is, that, in the great plague and mortality of con- 
stitutions, they took their stand between the living and the dead. 
At the very crisis of our destiny, at the very moment when the 
fate which had passed on every other nation was about to pass 
on England, they arrested the danger. 

Those who conceive that the parliamentary leaders were de- 
sirous merely to maintain the old constitution, and those who 
represent them as conspiring to subvert it, are equally in error. 
The old constitution, as we have attempted to show, could not 
be maintained. The progress of time, the increase of wealth, 
the diffusion of knowledge, the great change in the European 
system of war, rendered it impossible that any of the monarchies 
of the middle ages should continue to exist on the old footing. 
The prerogative of the crown was constantly advancing. If the 
privileges of the people were to remain absolutely stationary, 
they would relatively retrograde. The monarchical and demo- 
cratical parts of the government were placed in a situation not 
unlike that of the two brothers in the Fairy Queen, one of whom 
saw the soil of his inheritance daily washed away by the tide, 
and joined to that of his rival. The portions had at first been 
fairly meted out; by a natural and constant transfer, the one 
had been extended; the other had dwindled to nothing. A 
new partition, or a compensation, was necessary to restore the 
original equality. 

It was now absolutely necessary to violate the formal part of 
the constitution, in order to preserve its spirit. This might 
have been done, as it was done at the Revolution, by expelling 
the reigning family, and calling to the throne princes, who, rely- 
ing solely on an elective title, would find it necessary to respect 
the privileges and follow the advice of the assemblies to which 
they owed every thing, to pass every bill which the legislature 
strongly pressed upon them, and to fill the offices of state with 
men in whom it confided. But as the two Houses did not choose to 
change the dynasty, it was necessary that they should do directly 
what at the Revolution was done indirectly. Nothing is more 
usual than to hear it said, that if the Long Parliament had con- 
tented itself with making such a reform in the government under 
Charles, as was afterwards made under William, it would have 
had the highest claim to national gratitude ; and that in ite vio- 
lence it overshot the mark. But how was it possible to make 
such a settlement under Charles? Charles was not, like Wil- 
liam and the princes of the Hanoverian line, bound by commu- 
nity of interests and dangers to the two Houses. It was there- 
fore necessary that they should bind him by treaty and statute. 
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Mr Hallam reprobates, in language which has a little surprised 
us, the nineteen ees into which the Parliament digested 
its scheme. We will ask him whether he does not think that, 
if James the Second had remained in the island, and had been 
suffered—as he probably would in that case have been suffered— 
to keep his crown, conditions to the full as hard would have been 
imposed on him? On the other hand, if the Long Parliament 
had pronounced the departure of Charles from London an abdi- 
cation, and had called Essex or Northumberland to the throne, 
the new prince might have safely been suffered to reign without 
such restrictions ;—his situation would have been a sufficient 
guarantee.. In the nineteen propositions, we see very little to 
blame except the articles against the Catholics. These, however, 
were in the spirit of that age; and to some sturdy churchmen in 
our own, they may seem to palliate even the good which the 
Long Parliament effected. The regulation with respect to new 
creations of Peers is the only other article about which we enter- 
tain any doubt. 

One of the propositions is, that the Judges shall hold their 
offices during good behaviour. To this surely no exception will 
be taken. The right of directing the education and marriage of 
the Princes was most properly claimed by the Parliament, on 
the same ground on which, after the Revolution, it was enacted, 
that no King, on pain of forfeiting his throne, should espouse a 
Papist. Unless we condemn the statesmen of the Revolution, 
who conceived that England could not safely be governed by a 
Sovereign married to a Catholic Queen, we can scarcely con- 
demn the Long Parliament, because, having a Sovereign so situa- 
ted, they thought it necessary to place him under strict restraints. 
The influence of Henrietta Maria had already been deeply felt in 
political affairs. In the regulation of her family, in the education 
and marriage of her children, it was still more likely to be felt. 
There might be another Catholic Queen ; possibly, a Catholic 
King. Little as we are disposed to join in the vulgar clamour 
on this subject, we think that such an event ought to be, if pos- 
sible, averted; and this could only be done, if Charles was to be 
left on the throne, by placing his domestic arrangements under 
the control of Parliament. 

A veto on the appointment of ministers was demanded. But 
this veto Parliament has virtually possessed ever since the Re- 
. volution. It is no doubt very far better that this power of the 

legislature should be exercised as it is now exercised, when any 
great occasion calls for interference, than that at every change 
it should have to signify its approbation or disapprobation in 
form. But, unless a new family had been placed on the throne, 
we do not see how this power could have been exercised as it is 
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now exercised. We again repeat, that no restraints which could 
be imposed on the princes who reigned after the Revolution 
could have added to the security which their title afforded. They 
were compelled to court their Parliaments. But from Charles 
nothing was to be expected which was not set down in the bond. 

It was not stipulated that the King should give up his nega- 
tive on acts of Parliament. But the Commons had errant 
shown a strong disposition to exact this security also. ‘ Suc 
‘a doctrine,’ says Mr Hallam, ‘ was in this country as repugnant 
‘ to the whole history of our laws, as it was incompatible with the 
‘ subsistence of the monarchy in any thing more than a nominal 
‘ pre-eminence.’ Now this article has been as completely carried 
into effect by the Revolution, as if it had been formally inserted 
in the Bill of Rights and the Act of Settlement. We are sur- 
prised, we confess, that Mr Hallam should attach so much im- 
portance to a prerogative which has not been exercised for a 
hundred and thirty years, which probably will never be exercised 
again, and which can scarcely in any conceivable case be exercised 
for a salutary purpose. 

But the great security, that without which every other would 
have been insufficient, was the power of the sword. This both 
parties thoroughly understood. The Parliament insisted on ha- 
ving the command of the militia, and the direction of the Irish 
war. ‘ By God, not for an hour |’ exclaimed the King. ‘ Keep 
‘ the militia ;’ said the Queen, after the defeat of the royal party, 
‘ keep the militia; that will bring back every thing.’ That, by 
the old constitution, no military authority was lodged in the 
Parliament, Mr Hallam has clearly shown. That it is a species 
of power which ought not to be permanently lodged in large and 
divided assemblies, must, we think, in fairness be conceded. Op- 
position, publicity, long discussion, frequent compromise, these 
are the characteristics of the proceedings in such bodies. Unity, 


- | secrecy, decision, are the qualities which military arrangements 





‘require. This undoubtedly was an evil. But, on the other hand, 
at such a crisis to trust such a King with the very weapon which, 
in hands less dangerous, had destroyed so many free constitu- 
tions, would have been the extreme of rashness. The jealousy 
with which the oligarchy of Venice and the States of Holland 
regarded their generals and armies, induced them perpetually 
to interfere in matters of which they were incompetent to judge. 
This policy secured them against military usurpation, but placed 
them under great disadvantages in war. The uncontrolled power 
which the King of France exercised over his troops enabled him 
to conquer his enemies, but enabled him also to oppress his people. 
Was there any intermediate course? None, we confess, alto- 
gether free from objection. But, on the whole, we conceive that 
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the best measure would have been that which the Parliament 
over and over proposed,—that for a limited time the power of 
the sword should be left to the two Houses, and that it should 
revert to the Crown when the constitution should be firmly esta- 
blished ; when the new securities of freedom should be so far 
strengthened by prescription, that it would be difficult to employ 
even a standing army for the purpose of subverting them. 

Mr Hallam thinks that the dispute might easily have been 
compromised, by enacting that the King should have no power 
to keep a standing army on foot without the consent of Parlia- 
ment. He reasons as if the question had been merely theoreti- 
cal—as if at that time no army had been wanted. ‘ The king- 
‘ dom,’ he says, ‘ might have well dispensed, in that age, with any 
‘ military organization.’ Now, we think that Mr Hallam over- 
looks the most important circumstance in the whole case. Ire- 
land was at that moment in rebellion; and a great expedition 
would obviously be necessary to reduce that kingdom to obedi- 
ence. The Houses had therefore to consider, not an abstract ques- 
tion of law, but an urgent practical question, directly involving 
the safety of the state. They had to consider the expediency of 
immediately giving a great army to a King, who was at least as 
desirous to put down the Parliament of England as to conquer 
the insurgents of Ireland. 

Of course, we do not mean to defend all their measures. Far 
from it. There never was a perfect man; it would, therefore, 
be the height of absurdity to expect a perfect party or a perfect 
assembly. For large bodies are far more likely to err than in- 
dividuals. The passions are inflamed by sympathy; the fear 
of punishment and the sense of shame are diminished by parti- 
tion. Every day we see men do for their faction what they 
would die rather than do for themselves. 

No private quarrel ever happens, in which the right and 
wrong are so exquisitely divided, that all the right lies on one 
side, and all the wrong on the other. But here was a schism 
which separated a great nation into two parties. _Of these par- 
ties, each was composed of many smaller parties. Each con- 
tained many members, who differed far less from their mode- 
rate opponents than from their violent allies. Each reckoned 
among its supporters many who were determined in their choice 
by some accident of birth, of connexion, or of local situation. 
Each of them attracted to itself in multitudes those fierce and 
turbid spirits, to whom the clouds and whirlwinds of the politi- 
cal hurricane are the atmosphere of life. A party, like a camp, 
has its sutlers and catty talent as well as its soldiers. In 
its progress it collects round it a vast retinue, composed of 
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people who thrive by its custom, or are amused by its display, 
who may be sometimes reckoned, in an ostentatious enumera- 
tion, as forming a part of it, but who give no aid to its opera- 
tions, and take but a languid interest in its success; who relax 
its discipline, and dishonour its flag by their irregularities ; and 
who, after a disaster, are perfectly ready to cut the throats and 
rifle the baggage of their companions. 

Thus it is in every great division: and thus it was in our civil 
war. On both sides there was, undoubtedly, enough of crime 
and enough of error, to disgust any man who did not reflect 
that the whole history of the species is nothing but a compari- 
son of crimes and errors. Misanthropy is not the temper which 
qualifies a man to act in great affairs, or to judge of them. 

‘ Of the Parliament,’ says Mr Hallam, ‘ it may be said, I 
‘ think, with not greater severity than truth, that scarce two or 
‘ three public acts of justice, humanity, or generosity, and very 
‘ few of political wisdom or courage, are recorded of them, from 
‘ their quarrel with the King, to their expulsion by Cromwell.’ 
Those who may agree with us in the opinion which we have ex- 
“ana as to the original demands of the Parliament, will scarce- 

y concur in this strong censure. The propositions which the 
Houses made at Oxford, at Uxbridge, and at Newcastle, were 
in strict accordance with these demands. In the darkest pe- 
riod of the war, they showed no disposition to concede any vital 
principle. In the fulness of their success, they showed no dis- 
position to encroach beyond these limits. In this respect we 
cannot but think that they showed justice and generosity, as 
well as political wisdom and courage. 

The Parliament was certainly far from faultless. We fully 
agree with Mr Hallam in reprobating their treatment of Laud. 
For the individual, indeed, we entertain a more unmitigated 
contempt than for any other character in our history. The 
fondness with which a portion of the church regards his me- 
mory, can be compared only to that perversity of affection 
which sometimes leads a mother to select the monster or the 
idiot of the family as the object of her especial favour. Mr 
Hallam has incidentally observed, that in the correspondence 
of Laud with Strafford, there are no indications of a sense of 
duty towards God or man. The admirers of the Archbishop 
have, in consequence, inflicted upon the public a crowd of ex- 
tracts, designed to prove the contrary. Now, in all those pas- 
sages, we see nothing which a prelate as wicked as Pope Alex- 
ander or Cardinal Dubois might not have written. They indi- 
cate no sense of duty to God or man; but simply a strong in- 
terest in the prosperity and dignity of the order to which the 
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writer belonged ; an interest which, when kept within certain 
limits, does not deserve censure, but which can never be consi- 
dered as a virtue. Laud is anxious to accommodate satisfacto- 
rily the disputes in the University of Dublin. He regrets to hear 
that a church is used as a stable, and that the benefices of Ire- 
land are very poor. He is desirous that, however small a con- 
gregation may be, service should be regularly performed. He 
expresses a wish that the judges of the court before which ques- 
tions of tithe are generally brought, should be selected with 
a view to the interest of the clergy. All this may be very 
proper; and it may be very proper that an alderman should 
stand up for the tolls of his borough, and an East Indian direc- 
tor for the charter of his Company. But it is ridiculous to say 
that these things indicate piety and benevolence. No primate, _ 
though he were the most abandoned of mankind, would wish to 
see the body, with the consequence of which his own conse- 
quence was identical, degraded in the public estimation by in- 
ternal dissensions, by the ruinous state of its edifices, and 
the slovenly performance of its rites. We willingly acknow- 
ledge that the particular letters in question have very little 
harm in them ;—a compliment which cannot often be paid either 
to the writings or to the actions of Laud. 

Bad as the Archbishop was, however, he was not a traitor 
within the statute. Nor was he by any means so formidable as 
to be a proper subject for a retrospective ordinance of the legis- 
lature. His mind had not expansion enough to comprehend a 
great scheme, good or bad. His oppressive acts were not, like 
those of the Earl of Strafford, parts of an extensive system. 
They were the luxuries in which a mean and irritable disposi- 
tion indulges itself from day to day,—the excesses natural to a 
little mind in a great place. The severest punishment which 
the two Houses could have inflicted on him, would have been 
to set him at liberty, and send him to Oxford. There he might ~ 
have staid, tortured by his own diabolical temper, hungering for 
Puritans to pillory and mangle, plaguing the cavaliers, for want 
of somebody else to plague, with his peevishness and absurdity, 
performing grimaces and antics in the cathedral, continuing 
that incomparable diary, which we never see without forgetting 
the vices of his heart in the abject imbecility of his intellect, 
minuting down his dreams, counting the drops of blood which 
fell from his nose, watching the direction of the salt, and listen- 
ing for the note of the screech-owl] | Contemptuous mercy. was 
the only vengeance which it became the Parliament to take on 
such a ridiculous old bigot. 

The Houses, it must be acknowledged, committed great errors 
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in the conduct of the war; or rather one great error, which 
brought their affairs into a condition requiring the most peril- 
ous expedients. The Parliamentary leaders of what may be 
called the first generation, Essex, Manchester, Northumberland, 
Hollis, even Pym,—all the most eminent men, in short, Hamp- 
den excepted, were inclined to half-measures. They dreaded a 
decisive victory almost as much as a decisive overthrow. They 
wished to bring the King into a situation which might render it 
necessary for him to grant their just and wise demands; but 
not to subvert the constitution, or to change the dynasty. They 
were afraid of serving the purposes of those fiercer and more 
determined enemies of monarchy, who now began to show them- 
selves in the lower ranks of the party. The war was, therefore, 
conducted in a languid and inefficient manner. A resolute leader 
might have brought it to a close in a month. At the end of 
three campaigns, however, the event was still dubious; and 
that it had not been decidedly unfavourable to the cause of liber- 
ty, was principally owing to the skill and energy which the 
more violent Roundheads had displayed in subordinate situa- 
tions. The conduct of Fairfax and Cromwell at Marston had 
exhibited a remarkable contrast to that of Essex at Edgehill, 
and Waller at Lansdown. 

If there be any truth established by the universal experience 
of nations, it is this ;—that to carry the spirit of peace into war, 
is a weak and cruel policy. The time of negotiation is the time 
for deliberation and delay. But when an extreme case calls for 
that remedy, which is in its own nature most violent, and 
which, in such cases, is a remedy only because it is violent, it 
is idle to think of mitigating and diluting. Languid war can 
do nothing which negotiation or submission will not do better : 
and to act on any other principle, is not to save blood and mo- 
ney, but to squander them. 

This the Parliamentary leaders found. The third year of 
hostilities was drawing to a close: and they had not conquered 
the King. They had not obtained even those advantages which 
they had expected, from a policy obviously erroneous in a mili- 
tary point of view. They had wished to husband their re- 
sources. They now found that, in enterprises like theirs, par- 
simony is the worst profusion. They had hoped to effect a re- 
conciliation. The event taught them that the best way to con- 
ciliate, is to bring the work of destruction to a speedy termina- 
tion. By their moderation many lives and much property had 
been wasted. The angry passions which, if the contest had 
been short, would have died away almost as soon as they ap- 
peared, had fixed themselves in the form of deep and lasting 
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hatred. A military caste had grown up. Those who had been 
induced to take up arms by the patriotic feelings of citizens, 
had begun to entertain the professional feelings of soldiers, 
Above all, the leaders of the party had forfeited its confidence. 
If they had, by their valour and abilities, gained a complete 
victory, their influence might have been sufficient to prevent 
their associates from abusing it. It was now necessary to 
choose more resolute and uncompromising commanders. Un- 
happily the illustrious man who alone united in himself all the 
talents and virtues which the crisis required, who alone could 
have saved his country from the present dangers without 

lunging her into others, who alone could have united all the 
friends of liberty in obedience to his commanding genius and 
his venerable name, was no more. Something might still be 
done. The Houses might still avert that worst of all evils, the 
triumphant return of an imperious and unprincipled master. 
They might still preserve London from all the horrors of rapine, 
massacre, and lust. But their hopes of a victory as spotless as 
their cause—of a reconciliation which might knit together the 
hearts of all honest Englishmen for the defence of the public 
good,—of durable tranquillity,—of temperate freedom, were 
buried in the grave of Hampden. 

The self-denying ordinance was passed, and the army was 
remodelled. These measures were undoubtedly full of danger. 
But all that was left to the Parliament was to take the less of 
two dangers. And we think that, even if they could have ac- 
curately foreseen all that followed, their decision ought to have 
been the same. Under any circumstances, we should have pre- 
ferred Cromwell to Charles. But there could be no comparison 
between Cromwell, and Charles victorious,—Charles restored, 
Charles enabled to feed fat all the hungry grudges of his smiling 
rancour, and his cringing pride. The next visit of his Majesty 
to his faithful Commons would have been more serious than that 
with which he last honoured them ; more serious than that which 
their own General paid them some years after. The King 
would scarce have been content with collaring Marten, and 
praying that the Lord would deliver him from Vane. If, by 
fatal mismanagement, nothing was left to England but a choice 
of tyrants, the last tyrant whom she should have chosen was 
Charles. 

From the apprehension of this worst evil the Houses were 
soon delivered by their new leaders. The armies of Charles 
were everywhere routed; his fastnesses stormed; his party 
humbled and subjugated. The King himself fell into the hands 
of the Parliament ; and both the King and the Parliament soon 
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fell into the hands of the army. The fate of both the captives 
was the same. Both were treated alternately with respect and 
with insult. At length the natural life of the one, and the poli- 
tical life of the other, were terminated by violence; and the 
_ for which both had struggled was united in a single hand. 

en naturally sympathise with the calamities of individuals ; 
but they are inclined to look on a fallen party with contempt 
rather than with pity. Thus misfortune turned the greatest of 
Parliaments into the despised Rump, and the worst of Kings 
into the Blessed Martyr. 

Mr Hallam decidedly condemns the execution of Charles ; and 
in all that he says on that subject, we heartily agree. We fully 
concur with him in thinking that a great social schism, such as 
the civil war, is not to be confounded with an ordinary treason ; 
and that the vanquished ought to be treated according to the 
rules, not of municipal, but of international law. In this case 
the distinction is of the less importance, because both interna- 
tional and municipal law were in favour of Charles. He wasa 
prisoner of war by the former, a king by the latter. By neither 
was he a traitor. If he had been successful, and had put his 
leading opponents to death, he would have deserved severe cen- 
sure; and this without reference to the justice or injustice of 
his cause. Yet the opponents of Charles, it must be admitted, 
were technically guilty of treason. He might have sent them 
to the scaffold without violating any established principle of 
jurisprudence. He would not have been compelled to overturn 
the whole constitution in order to reach them. Here his own 
case differed widely from theirs. Not only was his condemna- 
tion in itself a measure which only the strongest necessity could 
vindicate, but it could not be procured without taking several 
previous steps, every one of which would have required the 
strongest necessity to vindicate it. It could not be procured 
without dissolving the government by military force, without 
establishing precedents of the most dangerous description, with- 
out creating difficulties which the next ten years were spent in 
removing, without pulling down institutions which it soon be- 
came necessary to reconstruct, and setting up others which al- 
most every man was soon impatient to destroy. It was neces- 
sary to strike the House of Lords out of the constitution, to ex- 
clude members of the House of Commons by force, to make a 
new crime, a new tribunal, a new mode of procedure. The 
whole legislative and judicial systems were trampled down for 
the purpose of taking a single head. Not only those parts of 
the constitution which the republicans were desirous to ae 
but those which they wished to retain and exalt, were deeply 
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injured by these transactions. High Courts of Justice began 
to usurp the functions of juries. The remaining delegates of the 
people were soon driven from their seats by the same military 
violence which had enabled them to exclude their colleagues. 

If Charles had been the last of his line, there would have been 
an intelligible reason for putting him to death. But the blow 
which terminated his life, at once tranferred the allegiance of 
every royalist to an heir, and an heir who was at liberty. To 
kill the individual, was truly, under such circumstances, not to 
destroy, but to release the king. 

We detest the character of Charles; but a man ought not to 
be removed by a law ex post facto, even constitutionally procured, 
merely because he is detestable. He must also be very danger- 
ous. We can scarcely conceive that any danger which a state 
can apprehend from any individual, could justify the violent 
measures which were necessary to procure a sentence against 
Charles. But in fact the danger amounted to nothing. There 
was indeed danger from the attachment of a large party to his 
office. But this danger, his execution only increased. His per- 
sonal influence was little indeed. He had lost the confidence of 
every party. Churchmen, Catholics, Presbyterians, Independ- 
ents, his enemies, his friends, his tools, English, Scotch, Irish, 
all divisions and subdivisions of his people had been deceived by 
him. His most attached councillors turned away with shame 
and anguish from his false and hollow policy; plot intertwined 
with plot, mine sprung beneath mine, agents disowned, promises 
evaded, one pledge given in private, another in public.—* Oh, 
‘ Mr Secretary,’ says Clarendon, in a letter to Nicolas, ‘ those 
‘ stratagems have given me more sad hours than all the misfor- 
‘ tunes in war which have befallen the King; and look like the 
‘ effects of God’s anger towards us.’ 

The abilities of Charles were not formidable. His taste in the 
fine arts was indeed exquisite. He was as good a writer and 
speaker as any modern sovereign has been. But he was not fit 
for active life. In negotiation he was always trying to aupe 
others, and duping only himself. As a soldier, he was feeble, 
dilatory, and miserably wanting, not in personal courage, but in 
the presence of mind which his station required. His delay at 
Gloucester saved the parliamentary party from destruction. At 
Naseby, in the very crisis of his fortune, his want of self-posses- 
sion spread a-fatal panic through his army. The story which 
Clarendon tells of that affair, reminds us of the excuses by which 
Bessus and Bobadil explain their cudgellings. A Scotch noble- 
man, it seems, begged the king not to run upon his death, took 
hold of his bridle, and turned his horse round. No man who 
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had much value for his life would have tried to perform the 
same friendly office on that day for Oliver Cromwell. 

One thing, and one alone, could make Charles dangerous,—a 
violent death. His tyranny could not break the high spirit of the 

/English people. His arms could not conquer, his arts could not 
‘ deceive them ; but his humiliation and his execution melted them 
into a generous compassion. Men who die on a scaffold for po- 
litical offences, almost always die well. The eyes of thousands 
are fixed upon them. Enemies and admirers are watching their 
demeanour. Every tone of voice, every change of colour, is to 
go down to posterity. Escape is impossible. Supplication is 
vain. In such a situation, pride and despair have often been 
known to nerve the weakest minds with fortitude adequate to 
the occasion. Charles died patiently and bravely; not more pa- 
tiently or bravely, indeed, than many other victims of political 
rage; not more patiently or bravely than his own Judges, who 
were not only killed, but tortured, or than Vane, who had al- 
ways been considered as a timid man. However, his conduct 
during his trial and at his execution made a prodigious impres- 
sion. His subjects began to love his memory as heartily as they 
had hated his person; and posterity has estimated his character 
from his death, rather than from his life. 

To represent Charles as a martyr in the cause of Episcopacy, 
is absurd. Those who put him to death cared as little for the 
Assembly of Divines as for the Convocation; and would, in all 
probability, only have hated him the more, if he had agreed to 
set up the Presbyterian discipline: and, in spite of the opinion 
of Mr Hallam, we are inclined to think that the attachment of 
Charles to the Church of England was altogether political. Hu- 
man nature is indeed so capricious, that there may be a single 
sensitive point in a conscience which everywhere hes is callous. 
A man without truth or humanity may have some strange scru- 
ples about a trifle. There was one devout warrior in the royal 
camp, whose piety bore a great resemblance to that which is 
ascribed to the king. We mean Colonel Turner. That gallant 
cavalier was hanged, after the Restoration, for a flagitious bur- 
glary. At the gallows, he told the crowd that his mind recei- 
ved great consolation from one reflection—he had always taken 
off his hat when he went intoa church ! The character of Charles 
would scarcely rise in our estimation, if we believed that he was 

ricked in conscience, after the manner of this worthy loyalist ; 
and that, while violating all the first rules of Christian morality, 
he was sincerely sortpalle about church-government. But we 
acquit him of such weakness. In 1641, he deliberately confirmed 
the Scotch declaration, which stated that the government of the 
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church by archbishops and bishops was contrary to the word of 
God. In 1645, he appears to have offered to set up Popery in 
Ireland. That a king who had established the Presbyterian re- 
ligion in one kingdom, and who was willing to establish the Ca- 
tholic religion in another, should have insurmountable scruples 
about the ecclesiastical constitution of the third, is altogether 
incredible. He himself says in his letters, that he looks on Epis- 
copacy as a stronger support of monarchical power than even 
the army. From causes which we have already considered, the 
Established Church had been, since the Reformation, the great 
bulwark of the prerogative. Charles wished, therefore, to pres 
serve it. He thought himself necessary both to the Parliament 
and to the army. He did not foresee, till too late, that by pal- 
tering with the Presbyterians, he should put both them and him- 
self into the power of a fiercer and more daring party. If he 
had foreseen it, we suspect that the royal blood, S hich still cries 
to Heaven every thirtieth of January for judgments, only to be 
averted by salt fish and egg-sauce, would never have been shed. 
One who had swallowed the Scotch Declaration, would scarcely 
strain at the Covenant. 

The death of Charles, and the strong measures which led to 
it, raised Cromwell to a height of power fatal to the infant com- 
monwealth. No men occupy so splendid a place in history as 
those who have founded monarchies on the ruins of republican 
institutions. Their glory, if not of the purest, is assuredly of 
the most seductive and dazzling kind. In nations broken to the 
curb, in nations long accustomed to be transferred from one ty- 
rant to another, a man without eminent qualities, may easily 
gain supreme power. The defection of a troop of guards, a con- 
spiracy of eunuchs, a popular tumult, might place an indolent 
senator or a brutal soldier on the throne of the Roman world. 
Similar revolutions have often occurred in the despotic states of 
Asia. But a community which has heard the voice of truth, 
and experienced the pleasures of liberty,—in which the merits 
of statesmen and of systems are freely canvassed,—in which obe- 
dience is paid, not to persons, but to laws,—in which magistrates 
are regarded, not as the lords, but as the servants of the public, 
—in which the excitement of party is a necessary of life,—in 
which political warfare is reduced to a system of tactics ;—such 
a community is not easily reduced to servitude. Beasts of bur- 
den may easily be managed by a new master; but will the wild 
ass submit to the bonds? will the unicorn serve and abide by 
the crib? will leviathan hold out his nostrils to the hook? The 
mythological conqueror of the East, whose enchantments redu- 
ced the wild beasts to the tameness of domestic cattle, and who 
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harnessed lions and tigers to his chariot, is but an imperfect type 
of those extraordinary minds which have thrown a spell on the 
fierce spirits of nations unaccustomed to control, and have com- 
pelled raging factions to obey their reins, and swell their tri- 
umph. The enterprise, be it good or bad, is one which requires 
a truly great man. It demands courage, activity, energy, wis- 
dom, firmness, conspicuous virtues, or vices so splendid and al- 
luring as to resemble virtues. 

Those who have succeeded in this arduous undertaking, form 
a very small and a very remarkable class. Parents of tyranny, 
but heirs of freedom, kings among citizens, citizens among kings, 
they unite in themselves the characteristics of the system which 
springs from them, and of the system from which they have 
sprung. Their reigns shine with a double light, the last and 
dearest rays of departing freedom, mingled with the first and 
brightest glories of empire in its dawn. Their high qualities lend 
to despotism itself a charm drawn from the institutions under 
which they were formed, and which they have destroyed. They 
resemble Europeans who settle within the Tropics, and carry 
thither the strength and the energetic habits acquired in regions 
more propitious to the constitution. They differas widely from 
princes nursed in the purple of imperial cradles, as the compa- 
nions of Gama, from their dwarfish and imbecile progeny, which, 
born in a climate unfavourable to its growth and beauty, dege- 
nerates more and more, at every descent, from the qualities of 
the original conquerors. 

In this class three men stand pre-eminent, Cesar, Cromwell, 
and Bonaparte. The highest place in this remarkable trium- 
virate, belongs undoubtedly to Ceesar. He united the talents of 
Bonaparte to those of Cromwell; and he possessed also, what 
neither Cromwell nor Bonaparte possessed, learning, taste, wit, 
eloquence, the sentiments and the manners of an accomplished 
gentleman. 

Between Cromwell and Napoleon, Mr Hallam has instituted 
a parallel, scarcely less ingenious ‘than that which Burke has 
drawn between Richard Ceeur de Lion, and Charles the Twelfth 
of Sweden. In this parallel, however, and indeed throughout 
his work, we think, that he hardly gives Cromwell fair measure. 
‘ Cromwell,’ says he, ‘ far unlike his antitype, never showed any 
‘ signs of a legislative mind, or any desire to place his renown 
‘on that noblest basis, the amelioration of social institutions.’ 
The difference, in this respect, we conceive, was not in the cha- 
racters of the men, but in the characters of the revolutions by 
means of which they rose to power. The civil war in England 


had been undertaken to defend and restore ; the republicans of 
l 
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France set themselves to destroy. In England, the principles of 
the common law had never been disturbed ; and most even of its 
forms had been held sacred. In France, the law and its ministers 
had been swept away together. In France, therefore, legislation 
necessarily became the first business of the first settled govern- 
ment which rose on the ruins of the old system. The admirers 
of Inigo Jones have always maintained that his works are infe- 
rior to those of Sir Christopher Wren, only because the great 
fire of London gave to the latter such a field for the display of 
his powers, as no architect in the history of the world ever pos- 
sessed. . Similar. allowance must be made for Cromwell. If he 
erected little that was new, it was because there had been no 
general devastation to clear a space for him. As it was, he re- 
formed the representative system in a most judicious manner. 
He rendered the administration of justice uniform throughout 
the island. We will quote a passage from his speech to the Par- 
liament in September 1656, which contains, we think, stronger 
indications of a legislative mind, than are to be found in the 
whole range of orations delivered on such occasions before or 
since. 

‘ There is one general grievance in the nation. It is the law 
‘.... I think, I may say it, I have as eminent judges in this 
‘land as have been had, or that the nation has had for these 
‘many years. Truly, I could be particular as to the executive 
‘ part, to the administration; but that would trouble you. But 
‘ the truth of it is, there are wicked and abominable laws that 
‘ will be in your power to alter. To hang a man for sixpence, 
‘ threepence, I know not what,—to hang for a trifle and pardon 
* murder, is in the ministration of the law through the ill fra- 
‘ ming of it. I have known in my experience abominable mur- 
‘ ders quitted ; and to see men lose their lives for petty matters ! 
‘ This is a thing that God will reckon for; and I wish it may 
‘ not lie upon this nation a day longer than you have an oppor- 
‘ tunity to give a remedy; and I hope I shall cheerfully join 
‘ with you in it.’ 

Mr Hallam truly says, that though it is impossible to rank 
Cromwell with Napoleon as a general, yet ‘ his exploits were as 
‘ much above the level of his contemporaries, and more the ef- 
‘fects of an original uneducated capacity.’ Bonaparte .was 
trained in the best military schools; the army which he led to 
Italy was one of the finest that ever existed. Cromwell passed 
his youth and the prime of his manhood in a civil situation. 
He never looked on war, till he was more than forty years old. 
He had first to form himself, and then to form his troops. Out 
of raw levies he created an army, the bravest and the best dis- 
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ciplined, the most orderly in peace, and the most terrible in war, 
that Europe had.seen. He called this body into existence. He 
led it to conquest. He never fought a battle without gaining a 
victory. He never gained a victory without annihilating the 
force opposed to him. Yet his triumphs were not the highest 
glory of his military system. The respect which his troops paid 
to property, their attachment to the laws and religion of their 
country, their submission to the civil power, their temperance, 
their intelligence, their industry, are without parallel. It was 
after the Restoration that the spirit which their great leader had 
infused into them was most signally displayed. At the com- 
mand of the established government, a government which had 
no means of enforcing obedience, fifty thousand soldiers, whose 
backs no enemy had ever seen, either in domestic or in continent- 
al war, laid down their arms, and retired into the mass of the 
people—thenceforward to be distinguished only by superior dili- 
gence, sobriety, and regularity in the pursuits of peace, from the 
other members of the community which they had saved. 

In the general spirit and character of his administration, we 
think Cromwell far superior to Napoleon. ‘ In civil govern- 
‘ ment,’ says Mr Hallam, ‘there can be no adequate parallel be- 
* tween one who had sucked only the dregs of a besotted fana- 
‘ ticism, and one to whom the stores of reason and philosophy 
‘were open.’ These expressions, it seems to us, convey the 
highest eulogium on our great countryman. Reason and philo- 
sophy did not teach the conqueror of Europe to command his 
passions, or to pursue, as a first object, the happiness of his 
people. They did not prevent him from risking his fame and 
his power in a frantic contest against the principles of human 
nature and the laws of the physical world, against the rage of 
the winter and the liberty of the sea. They did not exempt him 
from the influence of that most pernicious of superstitions, a 
presumptuous fatalism. They did not preserve him from the 
inebriation of prosperity, or restrain him from indecent queru- 
lousness and violence in adversity. On the other hand, the fa- 
naticism of Cromwell never urged him on impracticable under- 
takings, or confused his perception of the public good. Inferior 
to Bonaparte in invention, he was far superior to him in wis- 
dom. The French Emperor is among conquerors what Voltaire 
is among writers, a miraculous child. His splendid genius was 
frequently clouded by fits of humour as absurdly perverse as 
those of the pet of the nursery, who quarrels with his food, and 
dashes his play-things to pieces. Cromwell was emphatically a 
man. He possessed, in an eminent degree, that masculine and 
full-grown robustness of mind, that equally diffused intellectual 
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health, which, if our national partiality does not mislead us, 
has peculiarly characterised the great men of England. Never 
was any ruler so conspicuously born for sovereignty. The cup 
which has intoxicated almost all others, sobered him. His spi- 
rit, restless from its buoyancy in a lower sphere, reposed in ma- 
jestic placidity as soon as it had reached the level congenial to 
it. He had nothing in common with that large class of men 
who distinguish themselves in lower posts, and whose incapacity 
becomes obvious as soon as the public voice summons them to 
take the lead. Rapidly as his fortunes grew, his mind expand- 
ed more rapidly still. Insignificant as a private citizen, he was 
a great general; he was a still greater prince. The manner of 
Napoleon was a theatrical compound, in which the coarseness of 
a revolutionary guard-room was blended with the ceremony of 
the old Court of Versail‘es. Cromwell, by the confession even 
of his enemies, exhibited in his demeanour the simple and na- 
tural nobleness of a man neither ashamed of his origin, nor vain 
of his elevation ; of a man who had found his proper place in 
society, and who felt secure that he was competent to fill it. 
Easy, even to familiarity, where his own dignity was concerned, 
he was punctilious only for his country. His own character he 
left to take care of itself; he left it to be defended by his vic- 
tories in war, and his reforms in peace. But he was a jealous 
and implacable guardian of the public honour. He suffered a 
crazy Quaker to insult him in the midst of Whitehall, and re- 
venged himself only by liberating him and giving him a dinner. 
But he was prepared to risk the chances of war to avenge the 
blood of a private Englishman. 

No sovereign ever carried to the throne so large a portion of 
the best qualities of the middling orders—so strong a sympathy 
with the feelings and interests of his people. He was sometimes 
driven to arbitrary measures ; but he had a high, stout, honest, 
English heart. Hence it was that he loved to surround his 
throne with such men as Hale and Blake. Hence it was that he 
allowed so large a share of political liberty to his subjects, and 
that, even when an opposition dangerous to his power and to his 
person, almost compelled him to govern by the sword, he was still 
anxious to leave a germ from which, at a more favourable sea- 
son, free institutions might spring. We firmly believe, that if 
his first Parliament had not commenced its debates by disputing 
his title, his government would have been as mild at home as it 
was energetic and able abroad. He was a soldier ;—he had 
risen by war. Had his ambition been of an impure or selfish 
kind, it would have been easy for him to plunge his country 
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into continental hostilities on a large scale, and to dazzle the 
restless factions which he ruled, by the splendour of his victo- 
ries. Some of his enemies have sneeringly remarked, that in 
the successes obtained under his administration, he had no per- 
sonal share ; as if a man who had raised himself from obscurity 
to empire solely by his military talents, could have any unwor- 
thy reason for shrinking from military enterprise. This re- 
proach is his highest glory. In the success of the English navy 
he could have no selfish interest. Its triumphs added nothing 
to his fame; its increase added nothing to his means of over- 
awing his enemies; its great leader was not his friend. Yet he 
took a peculiar pleasure in encouraging that noble service, which, 
of all the instruments employed by an English government, is 
the most impotent for mischief, and the most powerful for good. 
His administration was glorious, but with no vulgar glory. It 
was not one of those periods of overstrained and convulsive ex- 
ertion which necessarily produce debility and languor. Its 
energy was natural, healthful, temperate. He placed England 
at the head of the Protestant interest, and in the first rank of 
Christian powers. He taught every nation to value her friend- 
ship and to dread her enmity. But he did not squander her re- 
sources in a vain attempt to invest her with that supremacy 
which no power, in the modern system of Europe, can safely 
affect, or can long retain. 

This noble and sober wisdom had its reward. If he did not 
carry the banners of the Commonwealth in triumph to distant 
capitals; if he did not adorn Whitehall with the spoils of the 
Stadthouse and the Louvre; if he did not portion out Flanders 
and Germany into principalities for his kinsmen and his gene- 
rals; he did not, on the other hand, see his country over-run by 
the armies of nations which his ambition had provoked. He did 
not drag out the last years of his life an exile and a prisoner, in 
an unhealthy climate and under an ungenerous gaoler; raging 
with the impotent desire of vengeance, and brooding over vi- 
sions of departed glory. He went down to his grave in the ful- 
ness of power and fame; and left to his son an authority which 
any man of ordinary firmness and prudence would have re- 
tained. ' 

But for the weakness of that foolish Ishbosheth, the opinions 
which we have been expressing would, we believe, now have 
formed the orthodox creed of good Englishmen. We might now 
be writing under the government of his Highness Oliver the 
Fifth, or Richard the Fourth, Protector, by the grace of God, 
of the Commonwealth of England, Scotland, and Ireland, and 
the dominions thereto belonging. The form of the great founder 
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of the dynasty, on horseback, as when he led the charge at 
Naseby, or on foot, as when he took the mace from the table of 
the Commons, would adorn all our squares, and overlook our 
public offices from Charing-Cross ; and sermons in his praise 
would be duly preached on his lucky day, the third of Septem- 
ber, by court-chaplains, guiltless of the abominations of the 
surplice. 
ut, though his memory has not been taken under the patron- 
age of any party, though every device has been used to blacken 
it, though to praise him would long have been a punishable 
crime, yet truth and merit at last prevail. Cowards, who had 
trembled at the very sound of his name, tools of office who, 
like Downing, had been proud of the honour of lacqueying his 
coach, might insult him in loyal speeches and addresses. Venal 
poets might transfer to the King the same eulogies, little the 
worse for wear, which they had bestowed on the Protector. A 
fickle multitude might crowd to shout and scoff round the gib- 
beted remains of the greatest Prince and Soldier of the age. 
But when the Dutch cannon startled an effeminate tyrant in his 
own palace, when the conquests which had been made by the 
armies of Cromwell were sold to pamper the harlots of Charles, 
when Englishmen were sent to fight, under the banners of 
France, against the independence of Europe and the Protestant 
religion, many honest hearts swelled in secret at the thought of 
one who had never suffered his country to be ill used by any but 
himself. It must indeed have been difficult for any Englishman 
to see the salaried Viceroy of France, at the most important 
crisis of his fate, sauntering through his haram, yawning and 
talking nonsense over a despatch, or beslobbering his brother 
and his courtiers in a fit of maudlin affection,* without a re- 
spectful and tender remembrance of Him, before whose genius 
the young pride of Lewis, and the veteran craft of Mazarin, had 
stood rebuked ; who had humbled Spain on the land, and Hol- 
land on the sea; and whose imperial voice had arrested the vic- 
torious arms of Sweden, and the persecuting fires of Rome. 
Even to the present day his character, though constantly at- 
tacked, and scarcely ever defended, is popular with the great 
body of our countrymen. 
The most questionable act of his life was the execution of 
Charles. We have already strongly condemned that proceeding ; 
but we by no means consider it as one which attaches any pe- 


* These particulars, and many more of the same kind, are recorded by 
Pepys. 
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culiar stigma of infamy to the names of those who participated 
in it. It was an unjust and injudicious display of violent party- 
spirit ; but it was not a cruel or perfidious measure. It had all 
those features which distinguish the errors of magnanimous and 
intrepid spirits from base and malignant crimes. 

We cannot quit this interesting topic without saying a few 
words on a transaction, which Mr Hallam has made the subject 
of a severe accusation against Cromwell; and which has been 
made by others the subject of a severe accusation against Mr 
Hallam. We conceive that both the Protector and the historian 
may be vindicated. Mr Hallam tells us that Cromwell sold fifty 
English gentlemen as slaves in Barbadoes. For making this 
statement he has been charged with two high literary crimes. 
The first accusation is, that, from his violent prejudice against 
Oliver, he has calumniated him falsely. The second, preferred 
by the same accuser, is, that from his violent fondness for the 
same Oliver, he has hidden his calumnies against him, at the fag- 
end of a note, instead of putting them into the text. Both these 
imputations cannot possibly be true, and it happens that neither 
is so. His censors will find, when they take the trouble to read 
his book, that the story is mentioned in the text as well as in 
the notes; and they will also find, when they take the trouble 
to read some other books, with which speculators on English 
history ought to be acquainted, that the story is true. If there 
could have been any doubt about the matter, Burton’s Diary must 
have set it at rest. But, in truth, there was abundant and su- 
perabundant evidence, before the appearance of that valuable 

ublication. Not to mention the authority to which Mr Hal- 
am refers, and which alone is perfectly satisfactory, there is 
Slingsby Bethel’s account of the proceedings of Richard Crom- 
well’s Parliament, published immediately after its dissolution. 
He was a member: he must therefore have known what hap- 
pened : and, violent as his prejudices were, he never could have 
been such an idiot as to state positive falsehoods with respect 
~ public transactions which had taken place only a few days 
efore. 

It will not be quite so easy to defend Cromwell against Mr 
Hallam, as to defend Mr Hallam against those who attack his 
history. But the story is certainly by no means so bad as he 
takes it to be. In the first place, this slavery was merely the 
compulsory labour to which every transported convict is liable. 
Nobody acquainted with the language of the last century can 
be ignorant that such convicts were generally termed slaves ; 
until discussions about another species of slavery, far more mi- 
serable and altogether unmerited, rendered the word too odious 
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to be applied even to felons of English origin. These persons 
enjoyed the protection of the law during the term of their ser- 
vice, which was only five years. The punishment of trans- 
portation has been inflicted, by almost every government that 
England has ever had, for political offences. After Monmouth’s 
insurrection, and after the rebellions in 1715 and 1745, great 
numbers of the prisoners were sent to America. These consi- 
derations ought, we think, to free Cromwell from the imputa- 
tion of having inflicted on his enemies any punishment which in 
itself is of a shocking and atrocious character. 

To transport fifty men, however, without a trial, is bad enough. 
But let us consider, in the first place, that some of these men 
were taken in arms against the government, and that it is not 
clear that they were not all so taken. In that case Cromwell or 
his officers might, according to the usage of those unhappy times, 
have put them to the sword, or turned them over to the provost- 
marshal at once. This, we allow, is not a complete vindication ; 
for execution by martial law ought never to take place but under 
circumstances which admit of no delay; and, if there is time to 
transport men, there is time to try them. 

The defenders of the measure stated in the House of Com- 
mons, that the persons thus transported not only consented to 
go, but went with remarkable cheerfulness. By this, we sup- 
pose, it is to be understood, not that they had any very violent 
desire to be bound apprentices in Barbadoes, but that they 
considered themselves as, on the whole, fortunate and leniently 
treated, in the situation in which they had placed themselves. 

When these considerations are fairly estimated, it must, we 
think, be allowed, that this selling into slavery was not, as it 
seems at first sight, a barbarous outrage, unprecedented in our 
annals, but merely a very arbitrary proceeding, which, like most 
of the arbitrary proceedings of Cromwell, was rather a violation 
of positive law than of any great principle of justice and mercy. 
When Mr Hallam declares it to have been more oppressive than 
any of the measures of Charles the Second, he forgets, we ima- 
gine, that under the reign of that prince, and during the admi- 
nistration of Lord Clarendon, many of the Roundheads were, 
without any trial, imprisoned at a distance from England, mere- 
ly in order to remove them beyond the reach of the great libe- 
rating writ of our law. But, in fact, it is not fair to compare 
the cases. The government of Charles was perfectly secure. 
~ ‘res dura et regni novitas,’ is the great apology of Crom~- 
well. 

From the moment that Cromwell is dead and buried, we go 
on in almost perfect harmony with Mr Hallam to the end of his 
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book. The times which followed the Restoration peculiarly re- 
quire that unsparing impartiality which is his most distinguish- 
ing virtue. No part of our history, during the last three cen- 
turies, presents a spectacle of such general dreariness. The whole 
breed of our statesmen seems to have degenerated; and their 
moral and intellectual littleness strikes us with the more disgust, 
because we see it placed in immediate contrast with the high 
and majestic qualities of the race which they succeeded. In 
the great civil war, even the bad cause had been rendered re- 
spectable and amiable by the purity and elevation of mind which 
many of its friends displayed. Under Charles the Second, the 
best and noblest of ends was disgraced by means the most cruel 
and sordid. The rage of faction succeeded to the love of liberty. 
Loyalty died away into servility. We look in vain among the 
leading politicians of either side for steadiness of principle, or 
even for that vulgar fidelity to party, which, in our time, it is 
esteemed infamous to violate. The inconsistency, perfidy, and 
baseness, which the leaders constantly practised, which their 
followers defended, and which the great body of the people re- 
garded, as it seems, with little disapprobation, appear in the 
present age almost incredible. In the age of Charles the First, 
they would, we believe, have excited as much astonishment. 
Man, however, is always the same. And when so marked a 
difference appears between two generations, it is certain that the 
solution may be found in their respective circumstances. The 
principal statesmen of the reign of Charles the Second were 
trained during the civil war, and the revolutions which follow- 
ed it. Such a period is eminently favourable to the growth of 
quick and active talents. It forms a class of men, shrewd, vi- 
gilant, inventive, of men whose dexterity triumphs over the most 
perplexing combinations of circumstances, whose presaging in- 
stinct, no sign of the times, no incipient change of public feel- 
ings, can elude. But it is an unpropitious season for the firm 
and masculine virtues. The statesman who enters on his ca- 
reer at such a time, can form no permanent connexions—can 
make no accurate observations on the higher parts of political 
science. Before he can attach himself to a party, it is scatter- 
ed ; before he can study the nature of a government, it is over- 
turned. The oath of abjuration comes close on the oath of al- 
legiance. The association which was subscribed yesterday, is 
burned by the hangman to-day. In the midst of the constant 
eddy and change, self-preservation becomes the first object of 
the adventurer. It is a task too hard for the strongest head, to 
keep itself from becoming giddy in the eternal whirl. Public 
spirit is out of the question ; a laxity of principle, without which 
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no public man can be eminent, or even safe, becomes too com- 
mon to be scandalous; and the whole nation looks coolly on in- 
stances of apostacy, which would startle the foulest turncoat of 
more settled times. 

The history of France since the Revolution affords some stri- 
king illustrations of these remarks. The same man was minister 
of the republic, of Bonaparte, of Lewis the Eighteenth, of Bo- 
naparte again after his return from Elba, of Lewis again after 
his return from Ghent. Yet all these manifold treasons by no 
means seemed to destroy his influence, or even to fix any peculiar 
stain of infamy on his character. We, to be sure, did not know 
what to make of him; but his countrymen did not seem to be 
shocked—and in truth they had little right to be shocked: For 
there was scarcely one Frenchman distinguished in the state or in 
the army, who had not, according to the best of his talents and 
opportunities, emulated the example. It was natural, too, that this 
should be the case. The rapidity and violence with which change 
followed change in the affairs of France towards the close of the 
last century, had taken away the reproach of inconsistency, un- 
fixed the principles of public men, and produced in many minds 
a general scepticism and indifference about principles of govern- 
ment, 

No Englishman who has studied attentively the reign of Charles 
the Second, will think himself entitled to indulge in any feel- 
ings of national superiority over the Dictionnaire des Girouettes. 
Shaftesbury was surely a far less respectable man than Talley- 
rand; and it would be injustice even to Fouché to compare him 
with Lauderdale. Nothing, indeed, can more clearly show how 
low the standard of political morality had fallen in this country 
than the fortunes of the men whom we have named. The go- 
vernment wanted a ruffian to carry on the most atrocious sys- 
tem of misgovernment with which any nation was ever cursed 
—to extirpate Presbyterianism by fire and sword, the drown- 
ing of women, and the frightful torture of the boot. And they 
found him among the chiefs of the rebellion, and the subscribers 
of the Covenant! The opposition looked for a chief to head 
them in the most desperate attacks ever made, under the forms 
of the constitution, on any English administration: and they se- 
lected the minister who had the deepest share in the worst parts 
of that administration—the soul of the cabal—the counsellor 
who had shut up the Exchequer, and urged on the Dutch war- 
The whole political drama was of the same cast. No unity of 
plan, no decent propriety of character and costume, could be 
found in the wild and monstrous harlequinade. The whole was 
made up of extravagant transformations and burlesque contrasts ; 
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Atheists turned Puritans; Puritans turned Atheists ; republicans 
defending the divine right of kings ; prostitute courtiers clamour- 
ing for the liberties of the people; judges inflaming the rage of 
mobs ; patriots pocketing bribes from foreign powers; a Popish 
prince torturing Presbyterians into Episcopacy in one part of the 
island; Presbyterians cutting off the heads of Popish noblemen 
and gentlemen in the other. Public opinion has its natural flux 
and reflux. After a violent burst, there is commonly a reac- 
tion. But vicissitudes so extraordinary. as those which marked 
the reign of Charles the Second, can only be explained by sup- 
posing an utter want of principle in the political world.. On 
neither side was there fidelity enough to face a reverse. Those 
honourable retreats from power, which, in later days, parties 
have often made, with loss, but still in good order, in firm 
union, with unbroken spirit, and formidable means of annoy- 
anee, were utterly unknown. As soon as a check took place, 
a total rout followed—arms and colours were thrown: away. 
The vanquished troops, like the Italian mercenaries of the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries, enlisted, on the very field of 
battle, in the service of the conquerors. In a nation proud of 
its sturdy justice and plain good sense, no party could be found 
to take a firm middle stand between the worst of oppositions 
and the worst of courts. When, on charges as wild as Mother 
Goose’s tales, on the testimony of wretches who proclaimed 
themselves to be spies and traitors, and whom every body now 
believes to have been also liars and murderers, the offal of gaols 
and brothels, the leavings of the hangman’s whip and shears, 
Catholics guilty of nothing but their religion were led like 
sheep to the Protestant shambles, where were the loyal Tory 
gentry and the passively obedient clergy ? And where, when 
the time of retribution came, when laws were strained and ju- 
ries packed, to destroy the leaders of the Whigs, when charters 
were invaded, when Jefferies and Kirke were making Somerset- 
shire what Lauderdale and Graham had made Scotland, where 
were the ten thousand brisk boys of Shaftesbury, the members 
of ignoramus juries, the wearers of the Polish medal? All power- 
ful to destroy others, unable to save themselves, the members 
of the two parties oppressed and were oppressed, murdered and 
were murdered, in their turn. No lucid interval occurred be- 
tween the frantic paroxysms of two contradictory illusions. 

To the frequent changes of the government during the twen- 
ty years which had preceded the Revolution, this unsteadiness 
is in a great measure to be attributed. Other causes had also 
‘been at work. Even if the country had been governed by the 
house of Cromwell, or the remains of the Long Parliament, the 
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extreme austerity of the Puritans would necessarily have pro- 
duced a revulsion. Towards the close of the Protectorate, 
many signs indicated that a time of license was at hand. But 
the restoration of Charles the Second rendered the change won- 
derfully rapid and violent. Pro ‘ligacy became a test of ortho- 
doxy and loyalty, a qualification for rank and office. A deep 
and general taint infected the morals of the most influential 
classes, and spread itself through every province of letters. Poe- 
try inflamed the passions; philosophy undermined the princi- 
ples; divinity itself, inculeating an abject reverence for the 
court, gave additional effect to its licentious example. We look 
in vain for those qualities which give a charm to the errors of 
high and ardent natures, for the generosity, the tenderness, the 
chivalrous delicacy, which ennoble appetites into passions, and 


‘impart to vice itself a portion of the majesty of virtue. The ex- 


cesses of the age remind us of the humours of a gang of footpads, 
revelling with their favourite beauties at a flash-house, In the 
fashionable libertinism there is a hard, cold ferocity, an impu- 
dence, a lowness, a dirtiness, which can be paralleled only among 
the heroes and heroines of that filthy and heartless literature 
which encouraged it. One nobleman of great abilities wanders 
about as a Merry-Andrew. Another harangues the mob stark- 
naked from a window. A third lays an ambush to cudgel a 
man who has offended him. <A knot of gentlemen of high rank 
and influence combine to push their fortunes at court by circu- 
lating stories intended to ruin an innocent girl, stories which 
had no foundation, and which, if they had been true, would 
never have passed the lips of a man of honour.* A dead child 
is found in the palace, the offspring of some maid of honour by 
some courtier, or perhaps by Charles himself. The whole flight 
of pandars and buffoons pounce upon it, and carry it in triumph 
to the royal laboratory, where his Majesty, after a brutal jest, 
dissects it for the amusement of the assembly, and probably of 
its father among the rest! The favourite Duchess stamps about 
Whitehall, cursing and swearing. The ministers employ their 
time at the council-board in making mouths at each other, and 
taking off each other’s gestures for the amusement of the King. 
The Peers at a conference begin to pommel each other, and to 
tear collars and periwigs. A speaker in the House of Commons 


* The manner in which Hamilton relates the circumstances of the 
atrocious plot against poor Anne Hyde, is, if possible, more disgraceful 
to the court, of which he may be considered as a specimen, than the plot 
itself. 
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gives offence to the court. He is waylaid by a gang of bullies, 
and his nose is cut to the bone. This ignominious dissoluteness, 
or rather, if we may venture to designate it by the only proper 
word, blackguardism of feeling and manners, could not but 
spread from private to public life. The cynical sneers, the epi- 
curean sophistry, which had driven honour and virtue from one 
part of the character, extended their influence over every other. 
The second generation of the statesmen of this reign, were wor- 
thy pupils of the schools in which they had been trained, of the 
gaming-table of Grammont, and the tiring-room of Nell. In 
no other age could such a trifler as Buckingham have exercised 
any political influence. In no other age could the path to power 
and glory have been thrown open to the manifold infamies of 
Churchill. 

The history of that celebrated man shows, more clearly 
perhaps than that of any other individual, the malignity and 
extent of the corruption which had eaten into the heart of the 
public morality. An English gentleman of family attaches him- 
self to a Prince who has seduced his sister, and accepts rank 
and wealth as the price of her shame and his own. He then re- 
pays by ingratitude the benefits which he has purchased by ig- 
nominy, betrays his patron in a manner which the best cause 
cannot excuse, and commits an act, not only of private treach- 
ery, but of distinct military desertion. To his conduct at the 
crisis of the fate of James, no service in modern times has, as 
far as we remember, furnished any parallel. The conduct of 
Ney, scandalous enough no doubt, is the very fastidiousness of 
honour in comparison of it. The perfidy of Arnold approaches 
it most nearly. In our age and country no talents, no services, 
no party attachments, could bear any man up under such moun- 
tains of infamy. Yet, even before Churchill had performed 
those great actions, which in some degree redeem his character 
with posterity, the load lay very lightly on him. He had others 
in abundance to keep him in countenance. Godolphin, Orford, 
Danby, the trimmer Halifax, the renegade Sunderland, were 
all men of the same class. 

Where such was the political morality of the noble and the 
wealthy, it may easily be conceived that those professions 
which, even in the best times, are peculiarly liable to corrup- 
tion, were in a frightful state. Such a bench and such a bar 
England has never seen. Jones, Scroggs, Jefferies, North, 
Wright, Sawyer, Williams, Shower, are to this day the spots 
and blemishes of our legal chronicles. Differing in constitution 
and in situation,—whether blustering or cringing,—whether 
persecuting Protestants or Catholics,—they were equally un- 
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principled and inhuman. The part which the Church played 
was not equally atrocious; but it must have been exquisitely 
diverting to a scoffer. Never were principles so loudly pro- 
fessed, and so flagrantly abandoned. The royal prerogative had 
been magnified to the skies in theological works; the doc- 
trine of passive obedience had been preached from innumerable 
pulpits. The University of Oxford had sentenced the works of 
the most moderate constitutionalists to the flames. The acces- 
sion of a Catholic King, the frightful cruelties committed in the 
west of England, never shook the steady loyalty of the clergy. 
But did they serve the King for nought? He laid his hand on 
them, and they cursed him to his face. He touched the reve- 
nue of a college, and the liberty of some prelates ; and the whole 
profession set up a yell worthy of Hugh Peters himself. Ox- 
ford sent its plate to an invader with more alacrity than she had 
shown when Charles the First requested it. Nothing was said 
about the wickedness of resistance till resistance had done its 
work, till the anointed vicegerent of heaven had been driven 
away, and it had become plain that he would never be restored, 
or would be restored at least under strict limitations. The cler- 
gy went back, it must be owned, to their old theory, as soon as 
they found that it would do them no harm. 

o the general baseness and profligacy of the times, Claren- 
don is principally indebted for his high reputation. He was, in 
every respect, a man unfit for his age,—at once too good for it 
and too bad for it. He seemed to be one of the statesmen of 
Elizabeth, transplanted at once to a state of society widely dif- 
ferent from that in which the abilities of such statesmen had 
been serviceable. In the sixteenth century, the Royal prero- 
gative had scarcely been called in question. A minister who 
held it high was in no danger, so long as he used it well. That 
attachment to the Crown, that extreme jealousy of popular en- 
croachments, that love, half religious, half political, for the 
Church, which, from the beginning of the Long Parliament, 
showed itself in Clarendon, and which his sufferings, his long 
residence in France, and his high station in the government, 
served to strengthen, would, a hundred years earlier, have se- 
cured to him the favour of his sovereign without rendering him 
odious to the people. His probity, his correctness in private 
life, his decency of deportment, and his general ability, would 
not have misbecome a colleague of Walsingham and Burleigh. 
But in the times on which he was cast, his errors and his vir- 
tues were alike out of place. He imprisoned men without trial. 
He was accused of raising unlawful contributions on the people 
for the support of the army. The abolition of the Triennial 
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Act was one of his favourite objects. He seems to have medi- 
-tated the revival of the Star Chamber and the High Commission 
Court. His zeal for the prerogative made him unpopular; but 
it could not secure to him the favour of a master far more de- 
sirous of ease and pleasure than of power. Charles would rather 
have lived in exile and privacy, with abundance of money, a 
crowd of mimics to amuse him, and a score of mistresses, than 
have purchased the absolute dominion of the world by the pri- 
vations and exertions to which Clarendon was constantly urging 
him. A councillor who was always bringing him papers and 
giving him advice, and who stoutly refused to compliment Lady 
Castlemaine, and to carry messages to Miss Stewart, soon be- 
came more hateful to him than ever Cromwell had been. Thus, 
considered by the people as an oppressor, by the court as a 
censor, the minister fell from his high office, with a ruin more 
violent and destructive than could ever have been his fate, if he 
had either respected the principles of the constitution, or flat- 
tered the vices of the King. 

Mr Hallam has formed, we think, a most correct estimate of 
the character and administration of Clarendon. But he scarcely 
makes sufficient allowance for the wear and tear which honesty 
almost necessarily sustains in the friction of political life, and 
which, in times so rough as those through which Clarendon 
passed, must be very considerable. When these are fairly es- 
timated, we think that his integrity may be allowed to pass 
muster. A high-minded man he certainly was not, either in 
public or in private affairs. His own account of his conduct in 
the affair of his daughter, is the most extraordinary passage in 
autobiography. We except nothing even in the Confessions of 
Rousseau. Several writers have taken a perverted and absurd 
pride in representing themselves as detestable; but no other 
ever laboured hard to make himself despicable and ridiculous. 
In one important particular, Clarendon showed as little regard 
to the honour of his country as he had shown to that of his fa- 
mily. He accepted a subsidy from France for the relief of Por- 
tugal: But this method of obtaining money was afterwards 
practised to a much greater extent, and for objects much less 
respectable, both by the Court and by the Opposition. 

These pecuniary transactions are commonly considered as 
the most disgraceful part of the history of those times; and they 
were no doubt highly reprehensible. Yet, in justice to the 
Whigs, and to Charles himself, we must admit that they were 
not so shameful or atrocious as at the present day they appear. 
The effect of violent animosities between parties has always 
been, an indifference to the general welfare and honour of the 
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state. A politician, where factions run high, is interested not 
for the whole people, but for his own section of it. The rest 
are, in his view, strangers, enemies, or rather pirates. The 
strongest aversion which he can feel to any foreign power is the 
ardour of friendship, compared with the loathing which he en- 
tertains towards those domestic foes with whom he is cooped up 
in a narrow space, with whom he lives in a constant inter- 
change of petty injuries and insults, and from whom, in the day 
of their success, he has to expect severities far beyond any that 
a conqueror from a distant country would inflict. Thus, in 
Greece, it was a point of honour for a man to leave his country 
and cleave to his party. No aristocratical citizen of Samos or 
Corcyra would have hesitated to call in the aid of Lacedemon. 
The multitude, on the contrary, looked to Athens. In the Ita- 
lian states of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, from the 
same cause, no man was so much a Florentine or a Pisan, as 
a Ghibeline or a Guelf. It may be doubted whether there was 
a single individual who would have scrupled to raise his party 
from a state of depression, by opening the gates of his native 
city to a French or an Arragonese force. The Reformation, 
dividing almost every European country into two parts, pro- 
duced similar effects. The Catholic was too strong for the Eng- 
lishman ; the Huguenot for the Frenchman. ‘The Protestant 
statesmen of Scotland and France accordingly called in the aid of 
Elizabeth ; and the Papists of the League brought a Spanish army 
into the very heart of France. The commotions to which the 
French Revolution gave rise have been followed by the same con- 
sequences. The Republicans in every part of Europe were eager 
to see the armies of the National Convention and the Directory 
appear among them; and exulted in defeats which distressed 
and humbled those whom they considered as their worst ene- 
mies, their own rulers. The princes and nobles of France, on 
the other hand, did their utmost to bring foreign invaders to 
?aris. A very short time has elapsed since the Apostolical party 
in Spain invoked, too successfully, the support of strangers. 
The great contest which raged in England during the seven- 
teenth century and the earlier part of the eighteenth extin- 
guished, not indeed in the body of the people, but in those classes 
which were most actively engaged in politics, almost all national 
feelings. Charles the Second, and many of his courtiers, had 
passed a large part of their lives in banishment, serving in fo- 
reign armies, living on the bounty of foreign treasuries, solicit- 
ing foreign aid to re-establish Monarchy in their native country. 
The oppressed cavaliers in England constantly looked to France 
and Spain for deliverance and. revenge. Clarendon censures the 
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Continental Governments with great bitterness for not interfe- 
ring in our internal dissensions. During the Protectorate, not 
only the Royalists, but the disaffected of all parties, appear to 
have been desirous of assistance from abroad. It is not strange, 
therefore, that amidst the furious contests which followed the 
Restoration, the violence of party feeling should produce effects 
which would probably have attended it even in an age less dis- 
tinguished by Seite of principle and indelicacy of sentiment. It 
was not till a natural death had terminated the paralytic old 
age of the Jacobite party that the evil was completely at an end. 
The Whigs looked to Holland—the High Tories to France. The 
former concluded the Barrier Treaty—some of the latter entreat- 
ed the Court of Versailles to send an expedition to England. 
Many men who, however erroneous their political notions might 
be, were unquestionably honourable in private life, accepted mo- 
ney without scruple from the foreign powers favourable to the 
Pretender. 

Never was there less of national feeling among the higher or- 
ders than during the reign of Charles the Second. That Prince, 
on the one side, thought it better to be the deputy of an absolute 
King than the King of a free people. Algernon Sydney, on the 
other hand, would gladly have aided France in all her ambitious 
schemes, and have seen England reduced to the condition of a 
province, in the wild hope that a foreign despot would assist him 
to establish his darling republic. The King took the money of 
France to assist him in the enterprise which he meditated against 
the liberty of his subjects, with as little scruple as Frederick of 
Prussia or Alexander of Russia accepted our subsidies in time of 
war. The leaders of the Opposition no more thought themselves 
disgraced by the presents of Lewis, than a gentleman of our own 
time thinks himself disgraced by the liberality of a powerful and 
wealthy member of his party who pays his election bill. The 
money which the King received from France had been largely 
employed to corrupt members of Parliament. The enemies of 
the court might think it fair, or even absolutely necessary, to 
encounter bribery with bribery. Thus they took the French gra- 
tuities, the needy among them for their own use, the rich pro- 
bably for the general purposes of the party, without any scruple. 
If we compare their conduct, not with that of English statesmen 
in our own time, but with that of persons in those foreign coun- 
tries which are now situated as England then was, we shall pro- 
bably see reason to abate something of the severity of censure 
with which it has been the fashion to visit those proceedings. 
Yet, when every allowance is made, the transaction is sufficiently 
offensive. It is satisfactory to find that Lord Russel stands free 
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from any imputation of personal participation in the spoil. An 
age so miserably poor in all the moral qualities which render 
public characters respectable, can ill spare the credit which it 
derives from a man, not indeed conspicuous for talents or know- 
ledge, but honest even in his errors, respectable in every rela- 
tion of life, rationally pious, steadily and placidly brave. 

The great improvement which took place in our breed of pub- 
lic men is principally to be ascribed to the Revolution. Yet that 
memorable event, in a great measure, took its character from the 
very vices which it was the means of reforming. It was, assu- 
redly, a happy revolution, and a useful revolution ; but it was 
not, what it has often been called, a glorious revolution. Wil- 
liam,and William alone, derived glory from it. The transac- 
tion was, in almost every part, discreditable to England. That 
a tyrant, who had violated the fundamental laws of the country, 
who had attacked the rights of its greatest corporations, who 
had begun to persecute the established religion of the state, who 
had never respected the law either in his superstition or in his 
revenge, could not be pulled down without the aid of a foreign 
army, is a circumstance not very grateful to our national pride. 
Yet this is the least degrading part of the story. The shameless 
insincerity, the warm assurances of general support which James 
received, down to the moment of general desertion, indicate a 
meanness of spirit, and a looseness of morality, most disgraceful 
to the age. That the enterprise succeeded, at least that it suc- 
ceeded without bloodshed or commotion, was principally owing 
to an act of ungrateful perfidy, such as no soldier had ever be- 
fore committed, and to those monstrous fictions respecting the 
birth of the Prince of Wales, which persons of the highest rank 
were not ashamed to circulate. In all the proceedings of the 
Convention, in the conference particularly, we see that littleness 
of mind which is the chief characteristic of the times. The re- 
solutions on which the two Houses at last agreed, were as bad 
as any resolutions for so excellent a purpose could be. Their 
feeble and contradictory language was evidently intended to save 
the credit of the Tories, who were ashamed to name what they 
were not ashamed todo. Through the whole transaction, no 
commanding talents were displayed by any Englishman ; no ex- 
traordinary risks were run ; no sacrifices were made, except the 
sacrifice which Churchill made of honour, and Anne of natural 
affection. 

It was in some sense fortunate, as we have already said, for 
the Church of England, that the Reformation in this country 
was effected by men who cared little about religion. And, in 
the same manner, it was fortunate for our civil government that 
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the Revolution was in a great measure effected by men who cared 
little about their political principles. At such a crisis, splendid 
talents and strong passions might have done more harm than 
good. There was far greater reason to fear that too much would 
be attempted, and that violent movements would produce an 
equally violent re-action, than that too little would be done in 
the way of change. But narrowness of intellect, and flexibility 
of principle, though they may be serviceable, can never be re- 
spectable. 

If in the Revolution itself there was little that can properly 
be called glorious, there was still less in the events which fol- 
lowed. In a church which had as one man declared the doctrine 
of resistance unchristian, only four hundred persons refused to 
take the oath of allegiance to a government founded on resistance ! 
In the preceding generation, both the Episcopal and the Presby- 
terian clergy, rather than concede points of conscience not more 
important, had resigned their livings by thousands. 

The churchmen, at the time of the Revolution, justified their 
conduct by all those profligate sophisms which are called jesuiti- 
cal, and which are commonly reckoned among the peculiar sins 
of Popery; but which in fact are everywhere the anodynes 
employed by minds rather subtle than strong, to quiet those in- 
ternal twinges which they cannot but feel, and which they will 
not obey. As their oath was in the teeth of their principles, so 
was their conduct in the teeth of their oath. Their constant 
machinations against the government to which they had sworn 
fidelity, brought a reproach on their order, and on Christianity 
itself. A distinguished churchman has not scrupled to say, that 
the rapid increase of infidelity at that time was principally pro- 
duced by the disgust which the faithless conduct of his brethren 
excited in men not sufficiently candid or judicious to discern the 
beauties of the system amidst the vices of its ministers. 

But the reproach was not confined to the church. In every 
political party, in the cabinet itself, duplicity and perfidy abound- 
ed. The very men whom William loaded with benefits, and in 
whom he reposed most confidence, with his seals of office in 
their hands, kept up a correspondence with the exiled family. 
Orford, Carmarthen, and Shrewsbury, were guilty of this odious 
treachery. Even Devonshire is not altogether free from suspi- 
cion. It may well be conceived that, at such a time, such a 
nature as that of Marlborough would riot in the very luxury of 
baseness. His former treason, thoroughly furnished with all that 
makes infamy exquisite, placed him indeed under the disadvan- 
tage which attends every artist from the time that he produces 
a masterpiece. Yet his second great stroke may excite wonder, 
il 
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even in those who appreciate all the merit of the first. Lest his 
admirers should be able to say that at the time of the Revolu- 
tion he had betrayed his King from any other than selfish motives, 
he proceeded to betray his country. He sent intelligence to the 
French court of a secret expedition intended to attack Brest. 
The consequence was, that the expedition failed, and that eight 
hundred British soldiers lost their lives from the abandoned 
villainy of a British general. Yet this man has been canonised 
by so many eminent writers, that to speak of him as he deserves 
may seem scarcely decent. To us he seems to be the very San | 
Ciappelletto of the political calendar. 

he reign of William the Third, as Mr Hallam happily says, 
was the Nadir of the national prosperity. It was also the Nadir 
of the national character. During that period was gathered 
in the rank harvest of vices sown during thirty years of licen- 
tiousness and confusion ; but it was also the seed-time of great 
virtues. 

The press was emancipated from the censorship soon after the 
Revolution ; and the government fell immediately under the 
censorship of the press. Statesmen had a scrutiny to endure, 
which was every day becoming more and more severe. The 
extreme violence of opinions abated. The Whigs learned mode- 
ration in office; the Tories learned the principles of liberty in 
opposition. The parties almost constantly approximated, often 
met, sometimes crossed each other. There were occasional 
bursts of violence; but, from the time of the Revolution, those 
bursts were constantly becoming less and less terrible. The 
severities with which the Tories, at the close of the reign of Anne, 
treated some of those who had directed public affairs during the 
war of the Grand Alliance, and the retaliatory measures of the 
Whigs, after the accession of the House of Hanover, cannot be 
justified ; but they were by no means in the style of the infu- 
riated parties, whose alternate murders had disgraced our history 
towards the close of the reign of Charles the Second. At the 
fall of Walpole, far greater moderation was displayed. And from 
that time it has been the practice—a practice not strictly accord- 
ing to the theory of our constitution, but still most salutary— 
to consider the loss of office, and the public disapprobation, as. 
punishments sufficient for errors in the administration not im- 
putable to personal corruption. Nothing, we believe, has con- 
tributed more than this lonity to raise the character of public 
men. Ambition is of itself a game sufficiently hazardous and 
sufficiently deep to inflame the passions, without adding pro- 
perty, life, and liberty to the stake. Where the play runs so 
desperately high as in the seventeenth century, honour is at an 
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end. Statesmen, instead of being, as they should be, at once 
mild and steady, are at once ferocious and inconsistent. The 
axe is for ever before their eyes. A popular outcry sometimes 
unnerves them, and sometimes makes them desperate ; it drives 
them to unworthy compliances, or to measures of vengeance as 
cruel as those which they have reason to expect. A minister 
in our times need not fear either to be firm or to be merciful. 
Our old policy in this respect was as absurd as that of the king 
in the Eastern Tales, who proclaimed that any physician who 
pleased might come to court and prescribe for his diseases, but 
that if the remedies failed the adventurer should lose his head. 
It is easy to conceive how many able men would refuse to un- 
dertake the cure on such conditions; how much the sense of 
extreme danger would confuse the perceptions, and cloud the 
intellect, of the practitioner, at the very crisis which most called 
for self-possession ; and how strong his temptation would be, if 
he found that he had committed a blunder, to escape the conse- 
quences of it by poisoning his patient. 

But in fact it would have been impossible, since the Revolu- 
tion, to punish any minister for the general course of his policy, 
with the slightest semblance of justice ; for since that time, no 
minister has been able to pursue any general course of poliey 
without the approbation of the Parliament. The most import- 
ant effects of that great change were, as Mr Hallam has most 
truly said, and most ably shown, those which it indirectly pro- 
duced. Thenceforward it became the interest of the executive 
government to protect those very doctrines which an executive 
government is in general inclined to persecute. The sovereign, 
the ministers, the courtiers, at last even the universities and the 
clergy, were changed into advocates of the right of resistance. 
In the theory of the Whigs, in the situation of the Tories, in the 
common interest of all public men, the Parliamentary constitu- 
tion of the country found perfect security. The power of the 
House of Commons, in particular, has been steadily on the in- 
crease. Py the practice of granting supplies for short terms, 
and appropriating them to particular services, it has rendered 
its approbation as necessary in practice to all the measures of 
the executive government, as it is in theory to a legislative act. 

Mr Hallam appears to have begun with the reign of Henry 
the Seventh, as the period at which what is called modern his- 
tory, in contradistinction to the history of the middle ages, is ge- 
nerally supposed to commence. He has stopped at the accession 
of George the Third, ‘ from unwillingness,’ as he says, ‘ to ex- 
‘ cite the prejudices of modern politics, especially those con- 
* nected with personal character.’ These two eras, we think, 
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deserved the distinction on other grounds. Our remote poste- 
rity, when looking back on our history in that comprehensive 
manner in which remote posterity alone can, without much dan- 
ger of error, look back on it, will probably observe those points 
with peculiar interest. They are, if we mistake not, the begin- 
ning and the end of an entire and separate chapter in our an- 
nals. The period which lies between them is a perfect cycle, a 
great year of the public mind. 

In the reign of Henry the Seventh, all the political. differen- 
ces which had agitated England since the Norman conquest, 
seemed to be set at rest. The long and fierce struggle between 
the Crown and the Barons had terminated. The grievances 
which had produced the rebellions of Tyler and Cade had disap- 
peared. Villanage was scarcely known. The two royal houses, 
whose conflicting claims had long convulsed the kingdom, were 
at length united. The claimants whose pretensions, just or un- 
just, had disturbed the new settlement, were overthrown. In re- 
ligion there was no open dissent, and probably very little secret 
heresy. The old subjects of contention, in short, had vanished ; 
those which were to succeed had not yet appeared. 

Soon, however, new principles were announced ; principles 
which were destined to keep England during two centuries and 
a half in a state of commotion. The Reformation divided the 
into two great parties. The Protestants were victorious. 

ey again subdivided themselves. Political systems were en- 
grafted on theological doctrines. The mutual animosities of the 
two parties gradually emerged into the light of public life. First 
came conflicts in Parliament; then civil war; then revolutions 
upon revolutions, each attended by its appurtenance of proscrip- 
tions, and persecutions, and tests; each followed by severe mea- 
sures on the part of the conquerors; each exciting a deadly and 
festering hatred in the conquered. During the reign of George 
the Second, things were evidently tending to repose. At the 
close of it, the nation had completed the great revolution which 
commenced in the early part of the sixteenth century, and was 
again at rest. The fury of sects had died away. The Catholics 
themselves practically enjoyed toleration ; and more than tolera- 
tion they did not yet venture even to desire. Jacobitism was a 
mere name. Nobody was left to fight for that wretched cause ; 
and very few to drink for it. The constitution, purchased so 
dearly, was on every side extolled and worshipped. Even those 
distinctions of party which must almost always be found in a 
free state, could scarcely be traced. The two great bodies which, 
from the time of the Revolution, had been gradually tending 
to approximation, were now united in emulous support of that 
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splendid administration which smote to the dust both the branches 
of the House of Bourbon. The great battle for our ecclesiasti- 
cal and civil polity had been fought and won. The wounds had 
been healed. The victors and the vanquished were rejoicing to- 
gether. Every person acquainted with the political writers of 
the last generation, will recollect the terms in which they gene- 
rally speak of that time. It was a glimpse of a golden age of 
union and glory—a short interval of rest, which had been pre- 
ceded by centuries of agitation, and which centuries of agitation 
were destined to follow. ; 

How soon faction again began to ferment, is well known. In 
the Letters of Junius, in Burke’s Thoughts on the Cause of the 
Discontents, and in many other writings of less merit, the vio- 
lent dissensions which speedily convulsed the country, are im- 
puted to the system of favouritism which George the Third in- 
troduced, to the influence of Bute, or the profligacy of those 
who called themselves the King’s friends. ith all deference 
to the eminent writers to whom we have referred, we may ven- 
ture to say, that they lived too near the events of which they 
treated, to judge of them correctly. The schism which was then 
appearing in the nation, and which has been from that time al- 
most constantly widening, had little in common with those 
which had divided it during the reigns of the Tudors and the 
Stuarts. The symptoms of popular feeling, indeed, will always 
in a great measure be the same; but the principle which excited 
that feeling was here new. The support which was given to 
Wilkes, the clamour for reform during the American war, the 
disaffected conduct of large classes of people at the time of the 
French Revolution, no more resembled the opposition which 
had been offered to the government of Charles the Second, than 
that opposition resembled the contest between the Roses. 

In the political as in the natural body, a sensation is often 
referred to a part widely different from that in which it really 
resides. A man, whose leg is cut off, fancies that he feels a pain 
in his toe. And in the same manner the people, in the earlier 
part of the late reign, sincerely attributed their discontent to 
grievances which had been effectually lopped off. They imagined 
that the prerogative was too strong for the constitution, that the 
principles of the Revolution were abandoned, and the system of 
the Stuarts restored. Every impartial man must now acknow- 
ledge that these changes were groundless. The proceedings of 
the Government with respect to the Middlesex election, would 
have been contemplated with delight by the first generation of 
Whigs. They would have thought it a splendid triumph of the 
cause of liberty, that the King and the Lords should resign to 
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the House of Commons a portion of their legislative power, and 
allow it to incapacitate without their consent. This, indeed, Mr 
Burke clearly perceived. ‘ When the House of Commons,’ says 
he, ‘in an endeavour to obtain new advantages at the expense 
* of the other orders of the state, for the benefit of the commons 
‘ at large, have pursued strong measures, if it were not just, it 
* was at least natural, that the constituents should connive at all 
‘ their proceedings ; because we ourselves were ultimately to pro- 
‘ fit. But when this submission is urged to us in @ contest be- 
* tween the representatives and ourselves, and where nothing can 
‘be put into their scale which is not taken from ours, they 
‘ fancy us to be children when they tell us that they are our repre- 
‘ sentatives, our own flesh and blood, and that all the stripes they 
‘ give us are for our good.’ These sentences contain, in fact, 
the whole explanation of the mystery. The conflict of the seven- 
teenth century was maintained by the Parliament against the 
Crown. The conflict which commenced in the middle of the 
eighteenth century, which still remains undecided, and in which 
our children and grandchildren will probably be called to act or 
to suffer, is between a large portion of the People on the one 
side, and the Crown and the Parliament united on the other. 

The privileges of the House of Commons, those privileges 
which, in 1642, all London rose in arms to defend, which the 
people considered as synonymous with their own liberties, and in 
comparison of which they took no account of the most precious 
and sacred principles of English jurisprudence, have now become 
nearly as odious as the rigours of martial law. That power of 
committing, which the people anciently loved to see the House 
of Commons exercise, is now, at least when employed against 
libellers, the most unpopular power in the constitution. If the 
Commons were to suffer the Lords to amend money-bills, we 
do not believe that the people would care one straw about the 
matter. If they were to suffer the Lords even to originate mo- 
ney-bills, we doubt whether such a surrender of their constitu- 
tional rights would excite half so much dissatisfaction as the ex- 
clusion of strangers from a single important discussion. The 
gallery in which the reporters sit, has become a fourth estate of 
the realm. The publication of the debates, a practice which 
seemed to the most liberal statesmen of the old school full of 
danger to the great safeguards of public liberty, is now regard- 
ed by many persons as a safeguard, tantamount, and more than 
tantamount, to all the rest together. 

Burke, in a speech on parliamentary reform, which is the 
more remarkable, because it was delivered long before the French 
Revolution, has described, in striking language, the change in 
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public feeling of which we speak. ‘ It suggests melancholy re- 
‘ flections,’ says he, ‘ in consequence of the strange course we 
‘ have long held, that we are now no longer quarrelling about 
‘ the character, or about the conduct of men, or the tenor of 
§ measures ; but we are grown out of humour with the English 
‘ constitution itself ; this is become the object of the animosity of 
‘Englishmen. This constitution in former days used to be the 
‘envy of the world; it was the pattern for politicians; the 
‘ theme of the eloquent; the meditation of the philosopher in 
* every part of the world. As to Englishmen, it was their pride 
‘—their consolation. By it they lived, and for it they were 
‘ ready to die. Its defects, if it had any, were partly covered 
‘ by partiality, and partly borne by prudence. Now all its excel- 
‘ lencies are forgot, its faults are forcibly dragged into day, ex- 
‘ aggerated by every artifice of misrepresentation. It is despised 
* and rejected of men; and every device and invention of inge- 
‘ nuity or idleness, is set up in opposition, or in preference to it.’ 
We neither adopt nor condemn the language of ens which 
the great orator here employs. We call him only as witness to 
the fact. That the revolution of public feeling which he descri- 
bed was then in progress, is indisputable; and it is equally in- 
disputable, we think, that it is in progress still. 

To investigate and classify the causes of so great a change, 
would require far more thought, and far more space, than we 
at present have to bestow. But some of them are obvious. Du- 
ring the contest which the Parliament carried on against the 
Stuarts, it had only to check and complain. It has since had 
to govern. As an attacking body, it could select its points of 
attack, and it naturally chose those on which it was likely to re- 
ceive public support. As a ruling body, it has neither the same 
liberty of choice, nor the same interest to gratify the people. 
With the power of an executive government, it has drawn to itself 
some of the vices, and all the unpopularity of an executive go- 
vernment. On the House of Commons above all, possessed as 
it is of the public purse, and consequently of the public sword, 
the nation throws all the blame of an ill-conducted war, of a 
blundering negotiation, of a disgraceful treaty, of an embarrass- 
ing commercial crisis. The delays of the Court of Chancery, 
the misconduct of a judge at Van Diemen’s land, any thing, in 
short, which in any part of the administration any person feels 
ws a grievance, is attributed to the tyranny, or at least to the ne- 
gligence, of that all-powerful body. Private individuals pester 
it with their wrongs and claims. A merchant appeals to it from 
the courts of Rio Janeiro or St Petersburgh. painter, who 
can find nobody to buy the acre of spoiled canvass, which he calls 
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a historical picture, pours into its sympathizing ear the whole 
story of his debts anit bia jealousies. Anciently the parliament 
resembled a member of opposition, from whom no places are ex- 
pected, who is not required to confer favours and propose mea- 
sures, but merely to watch and censure; and who may, there- 
fore, unless he is grossly injudicious, be popular with the great 
body of the community. The Parliament now resembles the 
same person put into office, surrounded by petitioners, whom 
twenty times his patronage would not satisfy, stunned with com~ 
plaints, buried in memorials, compelled by the duties of his sta- 
tion to bring forward measures similar to those which he was 
formerly accustomed to observe and to check, and perpetually 
encountered by objections similar to those which it was formerly 
his business to raise. 

Perhaps it may be laid down as a general rule, that a legisla- 
tive assembly, not constituted on democratic principles, cannot 
be popular long after it ceases to be weak. Its zeal for what 
the people, rightly or wrongly, conceive to be their interest, its 
sympathy with their mutable and violent passions, are merel 
the effects of the particular circumstances in which it is aul 
As long as it depends for existence on the public favour, it will 
employ all the means in its power to conciliate that favour. 
While this is the case, defects in its constitution are of little 
consequence. But as the close union of such a body with the 
nation is the effect of an identity of interest, not essential but 
accidental, it is in some measure dissolved from the time at 
which the danger which produced it ceases to exist. 

Hence, before the Revolution, the question of Parliamentary 
reform was of very little importance. The friends of liberty 
had no very ardent wish for it. The strongest Tories saw no 
objections to it. It is remarkable that Clarendon loudly ap- 
plauds the changes which Cromwell introduced, changes far 
stronger than the Whigs of the present day would in general 
approve. There is no reason to think, however, that the reform 
effected by Cromwell made any great difference in the conduct 
of the Parliament. Indeed, if the House of Commons had, during 
the reign of Charles the Second, been elected by universal suf- 
frage, or if all the seats had been put up to sale, as in the French 
Parliaments, it would, we suspect, have acted very much as it 
did. We know how strongly the Parliament of Paris exerted 
itself in favour of the people on many important occasions ; and 
the reason is evident. Though it did not emanate from the 
people, its whole consequence depended on the support of the 
people. From the time of the Revolution the House of Com- 
mons was gradually becoming what it now is,—a great council 
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of state, containing many members chosen freely by the people, 
and many others anxious to acquire the favour of the people, 
but, on the whole, aristocratical in its temper and interest. It 
is very far from being an illiberal and stupid oligarchy; but it 
is equally far from being an express image of the general feel- 
ing. It is influenced by the opinion of the people, and influ- 
enced powerfully, but slowly and circuitously. Instead of out- 
‘running the public mind, as before the Revolution it frequently 
did, it now follows with slow steps, and at a wide distance. It 
is therefore necessarily unpopular ; and the more so, because the 
good which it produces is much less evident to common percep- 
tion than the evil which it inflicts. It bears the blame of all the 
mischief which is done, or supposed to be done, by its authority 
or by its connivance. It does not get the credit, on the other 
hand, of having prevented those innumerable abuses, which do 
not exist solely because the House of Commons exists. 

A large part of the nation is certainly desirous of a reform in 
the representative system. How large that part may be, and 
how strong its desires on the subject may be, it is difficult to 
say. It is only at intervals that the clamour on the subject is 
loud and vehement. But it seems to us that, during the re- 
missions, the feeling gathers strength, and that every successive 
burst is more violent than that which preceded it. The public 
attention may be for a time diverted to the Catholic claims or 
the Mercantile code; but it is probable that at no very distant 
period, perhaps in the lifetime of the present generation, all 
other questions will merge in that which is, in a certain degree, 
connected with them all. 

Already we seem to ourselves to perceive the signs of unquiet 
times, the vague presentiment of something great and strange 
which pervades the community; the restless and turbid hopes 
of those who have every thing to gain, the dimly-hinted fore- 
bodings of those who have every thing to lose. Many indica- 
tions might be mentioned, in themselves indeed as insignificant 
as straws; but even the direction of a straw, to borrow the il- 
lustration of Bacon, will show from what quarter the hurricane 
is setting in. 

A great statesman might, by judicious and timely reforma- 
tions, by reconciling the two great branches of the natural aris- 
tocracy, the capitalists and the landowners, by so widening the 
base of the government as to interest in its defence the whole of 
the middling class, that brave, honest, and sound-hearted class, 
which is as anxious for the maintenance of order, and the se- 
curity of property, as it is hostile to corruption and oppression, 
succeed in averting a struggle to which no rational friend of 
liberty or of law can look forward without great apprehensions. 
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There are those who will be contented with nothing but demo- 
lition ; and there are those who shrink from all repair. There 
are innovators who long for a President and a National Conven- 
tion; and there are bigots, who, while cities larger and richer 
than the capitals of many great kingdoms are calling out for re- 
presentatives to watch over their interests, select some hackney- 
ed jobber in boroughs, some peer of the narrowest and smallest 
mind, as the fittest depositary of a forfeited franchise. Between 
these extremes there lies a more excellent way. Time is bring- 
ing round another crisis analogous to that which occurred in the 
seventeenth century. We stand in a situation similar to that in 
which our ancestors stood under the reign of James the First. 
It will soon again be necessary to reform that we may preserve ; 
to save the fundamental principles of the constitution by alter- 
ations in the subordinate parts. It will then be possible, as it 
was possible two hundred years ago, to protect vested rights, to 
secure every useful institution—every institution endeared by 
antiquity and noble associations ; and, at the same time, to intro- 
duce into the system improvements harmonizing with the original 
plan. It remains to be seen whether two hundred years have 
made us wiser. 

We know of no great revolution which might not have been 
prevented by compromise early and graciously made. Firmness 
is a great virtue in public affairs; but it has its proper sphere. 
Conspiracies and insurrections in which small minorities are en- 
gaged, the outbreakings of popular violence unconnected with 
any extensive project or any durable principle, are best re- 
pressed by vigour and decision. To shrink from them is to 
make them formidable. But no wise ruler will confound the 
pervading taint with the slight local irritation. No wise ruler 
will treat the deeply seated discontents of a great party, as he 
treats the conduct of a mob which destroys mills and power- 
looms. The neglect of this distinction has been fatal even to 
governments strong in the power of the sword. The present 
time is indeed a time of peace and order. But it is at sucha time 
that fools are most thoughtless and wise men most thoughtful. 
That the discontents which have agitated the country during the 
late and the present reign, and which, though not always noisy, 
are never wholly dormant, will again break forth with aggra- 
vated symptoms, is almost as certain as that the tides and sea- 
sons will follow their appointed course. But in all movements 
of the human mind which tend to great revolutions, there is a 
crisis at which moderate concession may amend, conciliate, and 
preserve. Happy will it be for England if, at that crisis, her 
interests be confided to men for whom history has not recorded 
the long series of human crimes and follies in vain. 
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Art. VII.—An Introductory Lecture on Political Economy. By 
N. W. Senior, &c. Mawman, 1827. 

Three Lectures on the Transmission of the Precious Metals from 
Country to Country, and the Mercantile Theory of Wealth, deli- 
vered before the University of Oaford, in June 1827. By N. W. 
Senior. Murray, 1828. 


yy aren Lectures are published, as the author informs us, in 
compliance with the regulations relating to the Professor- 
ship of Political Economy, lately founded at Oxford. One lec- 
ture at least must, by the direction of the founder, be publish- 
ed every year. There is, at first sight, an obvious objection to 
such a rule, as likely to lead to the premature publication, in the 
form of detached and ill-digested fragments, of matter, which 
might with advantage have been reserved for a more mature and 
systematic work ; but on the whole, we are not sure but that 
some such compulsory regulation was judicious in the peculiar 
circumstances of the institution. It is possible, that otherwise 
some professors might have been seduced by a combination, but 
too frequently exemplified in the members of great and cele- 
brated universities, of fastidious taste, indolence, and excessive 
dread of censure, into such procrastination as might have ended 
in the entire suppression of valuable knowledge. And in a study 
which is yet in its infancy, it may even be advantageous to pre- 
pare the public mind by the publication of detached portions of 
a system, as precursors to a more complete work. It is chiefly, 
indeed, from such a conviction, that we have been induced to 
make an article on the works now before us. Our economical 
speculations have been perhaps too often more abstruse and re- 
condite than was perfectly suitable for readers to whom the dis- 
cussions were new—and in our ambition to provide strohg meat 
forthe men who jamin our ordinary, we may have smi 
forgatten that we shouldvalso have\lighter messes for more\ten- 
der appetites. 

Independently, however, of these considerations, we are dispo- 
sed to regard the institution of the professorship in question, as 
likely to lead to important and beneficial results. There are so 
many crude and mischievous theories afloat, which are dignified 
with the name of Political Economy, that the science is in no small 
danger of falling into disrepute with a large portion of the world. 
But this is not the only, or perhaps the greatest, evil to be ap- 
prehended. Not only may just views of Political Economy be 
neglected, but false ones may obtain currency ; and if the culti- 
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vation of this branch of knowledge be left by the advocates of 
religion, and of social order, in the hands of those who are hos- 
tile to both, the result may easily be foreseen. A professorship 
founded in the University of Oxford, affords, we think, the best 
security against these dangers. A study which has so far recei- 
ved the sanction of that learned and orthodox body, stands some 
chance of being rescued from uninquiring contempt; and no set 
of men, we presume, could more safely be intrusted to appoint 
such professors as shall at least be untainted with extravagant 
anarchical principles. 

There are, however, we are aware, and probably will be for 
some time to come, not a few who regard ‘ the dreams of Poli- 
‘ tical Economy,’ as they call them, with a mixture of contempt 
and dread—as a set of arbitrary and fanciful theories, subversive 
of religion and morality, public prosperity and private happi- 
ness. It has always happened that, when public attention has 
been first directed to uny new branch of knowledge, the result 
has been something like the exuberant fecundity which Lucre- 
tius attributes to the earth at its first formation; a confused as- 
semblage of mis-shapen monsters, interspersed with a few more 
perfectly formed beings, whose superior organization enables 
them to survive the spontaneous destruction of the rest. And 
when this mixture of truth and falsehood, of sound and unsound 
theories, is presented to the world, it has ever been found that 
the timorous, the lazy, and the undistinguishing, (no inconsi- 
derable portion of mankind,) have denied the whole indiscrimi- 
nately, as a tissue of mischievous absurdities. 

Prejudices of this kind will, no doubt, wear out of themselves ; 
but the mode in which they frequently operate may lead to a 
more permanent evil in another quarter. ‘Those who avow their 
dread of the pursuit of knowledge of any kind, as likely to be 
injurious to the cause of religion, forget that the acknowledg- 
ment of such a feeling, or even a bare suspicion of its existence, 
does more harm to that cause than all the assaults of its adver- 
saries. However sincere their own belief may in fact be, the 
impression will inevitably be excited that it is not so; that they 
secretly distrust the goodness of their cause; and are desirous, 
for some sinister motive, of keeping up a system of delusion, by 
suppressing the free exercise of reason. For truth, it will be ur- 
ged, can never be at variance with truth; discoveries in astro- 
nomy, for example, in chemistry, or in geology, may indeed be 
totally unconnected with religious truths, but can never con- 
tradict them. To this it is replied, that it is not truth, but spe- 
cious falsehood, not real, but pretended discoveries, that are 
dreaded. Far be it from us to deprecate the exposure of fallacies 
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and refutation of errors; but we must protest against the mode 
in which some well-intentioned persons proceed in this work. 
We allude to those who are always ready on every alarm, to call 
in the Scriptures to their aid, and to refute whatever they consi- 
der erroneous, by endeavouring to show that it is at variance with 
religion. This practice, if rightly considered, savours more of pro- 
faneness than of pious reverence for things sacred. It looks like 
a determination to make the Bible serve every purpose it can be 
made to serve. And the consequence must be, to many minds, 
that when conclusions, which appear to them satisfactorily pro- 
ved, are opposed, not by refuting the arguments in support of 
them, but by an appeal to Scripture, their confidence in the divine 
authority of Scripture itself will be shaken. The censure, for in- 
stance, of the Copernican theory, as adverse to Revelation, pro- 
duced probably, in those who had studied the subject, more doubt 
of the truth of Revelation than of the earth’s motion. And this 
danger would probably have been incurred, though in a less de- 
gree, even if the Copernican system had been false, and if it could 
have been proved that the reception of it really is inconsistent 
with Christianity. The Scriptures should be appealed to only 
in respect of matters beyond the reach of unassisted reason. In 
all others, truth should be elicited and error refuted from those 
sources ; and when we have shown, from such data as our na- 
tural powers supply, the sin of each theory that contradicts 
our religion, we shall then really confirm the truth of that reli- 
gion; which, on the other plan, could not be attempted without 
falling into a vicious circle. The Bible, it should be remember- 
ed, was not designed to teach men Astronomy or Geology, or, it 
may be added, Political Economy, but Religion; nor was it in- 
tended to preclude inquiry, or to supersede the exercise of our 
natural faculties in its prosecution, on subjects within their 
reach. 

But wealth, it is alleged by some, is likely to occupy too high 
a plate in our esteem, and too large a share of our attention, if 
made the subject of scientific inquiry. Some of our readers may 
wonder that we should think it necessary to notice an objection, 
which implies so complete a misunderstanding of the nature of 
the science as this. It may suffice to answer, if such opponents 
be worth answering, that they are mistaken in supposing Poli- 
tical Economy to be a system by which an individual is merely 
to acquire wealth for himself: that while the endeavour to ac- 
quire such wealth is laudable when pursued with moderation, 
and blameable only when carried to excess, the endeavour to 
enrich the needy and deserving is at all times commendable ; and 
to increase and preserve the wealth of the community, or the 
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world at large, which is the practical end of Political Economy, 
is in truth the perfection of patriotism and philanthropy. 

It is still true, however, that it would be a mistaken phi- 
lanthropy, if it could be made out, that national wealth and pros- 

rity are adverse to national virtue, or are best promoted by 
individual depravity, and tend to its increase. Such, to be sure, 
was the doctrine of Mandeville, in his celebrated work, The Fa- 
ble of the Bees, or Private Vices Public Benefits,—celebrated, 
inasmuch as there are few who have not heard of it; yet so 
little read, that though seldom mentioned without some indi- 
cation of contempt and abhorrence, there is no inconsiderable 
number of these very abhorrers, and of other well-intentioned 
persons, who unconsciously advocate his doctrines. The gene- 
ral drift of his system is what we have stated, viz. that there is 
inconsistency and absurdity in the attempt ‘ to make a great 
‘ an honest hive ;’ that to make national prosperity, meaning by 
this, a flourishing condition of agriculture, manufactures, and 
commerce, and a numerous, thriving, well-supplied population, 
the object of our endeavours, while at the same time we de- 
claim against avarice, sensuality, pride, and every kind of vice, 
is either gross hypocrisy, or childish self-delusion—the two 
things which we thus seek to disjoin being naturally and neces- 
sarily united. And consequently, if national prosperity is to be 
considered a good, private vice, being both the indispensable pro- 
moter, and the inevitable result of it, must be admitted to be a 
public benefit. In a second volume, which was subsequently 
published, (comparatively little known, though very well worth 
reading, ) the author displays his principles in a more systematic 
form, with the most solemn protestations that he never had any 
design to recommend or palliate vice, but only to expose the in- 
consistency of those who profess to pursue two incompatible ob- 
jects ; and to point out the necessity of giving up either the one 
or the other: either national wealth or national virtue, which is 
inconsistent with it. And whatever may be thought of his in- 
tentions, it must be admitted that his conclusions are demon- 
strable to those persons who regard the increase of national 
wealth as detrimental to public morals. 

In opposition to this view of things, Mr Senior’s argument, 
brief as it is, and far from exhausting the subject, appears per- 
fectly satisfactory. 

‘ It is objected,’ he says, ‘ that as the pursuit of wealth is one of the 
humblest of human occupations, far inferior to the pursuit of virtue, 
or of knowledge, or even of reputation ; and as the possession of wealth 
is not necessarily jelnad—pechapa, it will be said, is not conducive— 
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to happiness, a science of which the only subject is wealth, cannot 
claim to rank as the first, or nearly the first, of the moral sciences. 

‘ My answer is, first, that the pursuit of wealth, that is, the endea- 
vour to accumulate the means of future subsistence and enjoyment, is, 
to the mass of mankind, the great source of moral improvement. When 
does a labourer become sober and industrious, attentive to his health 
and to his character ?—as soon as he begins to save. No institution 
could be more beneficial to the morals of the lower orders, that is, to 
at least nine-tenths of the whole body of any people, than one which 
should increase their power and their wish to accumulate: none more 
mischievous than one which should diminish the motives and the means 
to save. If we have institutions eminently calculated to produce both 
the benefit and the mischief, how valuable must the science be that 
teaches us to discriminate between them, to extend the one, and to re- 
move, or diminish, or at least not to extend, the other! 

‘ I answer, in the second place, that it is perhaps true, that the 
wealth which enables one man to command the labour of hundreds or 
of thousands, such wealth as raised Chatsworth, or Fonthill, may not 
be favourable to the happiness of its possessor; and, if this be so, Po- 
litical Economy will best teach us to avoid creating or perpetuating 
institutions, which promote such inconvenient agglomerations. But 
that diffusion of wealth which alone entitles a people to be called rich ; 
that state of society in which the productiveness of labour, and the 
mode in which it is applied, secure to the labouring classes all the ne- 
cessaries and some of the conveniences of life, seems to be, not mere- 
ly conducive, but essential, both to their morals and their happiness. 

his appears to me so self-evident, that I am almost ashamed of taking 
up your time by proving it. But, if proof be wanted, we have only 
to consider what are the effects on the human character of the oppo- 
site state of society; a state in which the mass of the people is habi- 
tually confined to a bare subsistence, and, consequently, exposed from 
time to time, from the accidents of trade, or of the seasons, to absolute 
want. I will not dwell on the misery of those on whom actual want 
does fall: it is too painful to be steadfastly contemplated, and forms 
only a small part of the evil. The great evil is the general feeling of 
insecurity : the fear which must beset almost every man, whose labour 
produces him only a subsistence, and who has no resource against con- 
tingencies, that at some period, how near he cannot tell, the want un- 
der which he has seen others sink may reach himself.’ 

He goes on to observe, with much truth, that 
‘ Such a population must be grossly ignorant. The desire for know- 
ledge is one of the last results of refinement; it requires, in general, 
to have been implanted in the mind during childhood ; and it is ab- 
surd to suppose that persons thus situated would have the power or 
the will to devote much to the education of their children. A farther 
consequence is the absence of all real religion: for the religion of the 
grossly ignorant, if they have any, scarcely ever amounts to more than 
a debasing superstition. 

‘ It is impossible that, under such circumstances, there should be ar 
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effectual administration of justice. The law has few terrors for a man 
who has nothing to lose. Its sufficiency, too, is almost altogether de- 
pendent on the support it receives from the general body of the peo- 
ple. Among a very poor, and consequently a very ignorant people, 
sympathy is almost always in favour of the offender: his flight is fa- 
voured, his lurking-places are concealed, the witnesses against him are 
intimidated, and he escapes even after he has become the subject of 
prosecution : but more frequently he escapes even prosecution. Out- 
rages are committed in the presence of hundreds, and we are told that 
not one of the perpetrators can be identified ; that is, though they are 
well known, the witnesses conceal their knowledge. 

‘ When such is the character of the bulk of the community, there 
can be no security for the persons or property of any: of its members. 
The three great restraints from crime,—religion, good feeling, and law, 
have, as we have seen, little force; while the great source of crime, 
the passion for immediate enjoyment, acquires additional strength.’ 


To these considerations Mr Senior might have added, that the 
chief moral evils usually regarded as connected with wealth, viz. 
overweening pride in those who possess a large share of it, and 
avarice in all classes, so far from being confined to the richest 
communities, or even being in them peculiarly predominant, are 
found nowhere more than in the rest states; at least the 
poorest of those who have sdvensel aie step beyond the condi- 
tion of downright savages, so as to have any thing among them 
that can be called property. The Moors, the Persians, the Abys- 
sinians, and many other nations of about the same degree of ci- 
vilization and wealth, in various parts of the world, afford, un- 
less they are sorely belied by travellers, the most ample proof, 
that poor communities are by no means os from the gene- 
ral prevalence of avarice, and, among the wealthy, of pride and 
selfish sensuality. The hackneyed remark of moralists, that a 
predominant attention to gain is likely to leave no leisure for 
nobler objects, and to degrade the human mind, is true enough, 
but is in general applied exactly in the wrong way ; for the state 
of things in which the love of gain is most likely to absorb 
the whole mind, is, that wherein all but a very few are compel- 
led to think with anxiety of the means of gaining sustenance; 
and the few who are exceptions to the general poverty, are cer- 
tainly much more likely, from the circumstance of their being 
few, to pride themselves on the distinction which their wealth 
confers. 

But we will not dwell longer on opinions, of which the dis- 
tinct statement is a sufficient refutation, even in the judgment 
of those who maintain them ; for they would, if we mistake not, 
shrink with abhorrence from the fellowship of Mandeville, the 
ablest and most consistent supporter of their system. 

6 
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Considering, then, that the importance of national wealth is 
virtually admitted in the discussion of almost every public 
measure, (even of those which do not immediately relate to re- 
venue,) it might seem, that nothing more was needed to esta- 
blish the value of a systematic knowledge of the subject ;— 
the desirableness of learning to judge rightly on a point on 
which we continually must judge, either rightly or wrongly. 
But Mr Senior has to encounter the objections not only of the 
moralists, who declaim against wealth in general, but of * prac- 
‘ tical men,’ who plead the cause of common sense against the re- 
finements of theory, which, it is alleged, are ruinous when prac- 
tically applied: Political Economy is objected to, not only be- 
cause it tends to make us rich, but also because it tends to make 
us poor; first, on the ground that wealth is a bad thing—-and 
next, on the ground that it is a good thing: so that its advocates 
have nearly as difficult a task as the Jacobite, of whom it is re- 
lated, that he was pressed by an opponent with two objections 
to the claims of the Pretender; first, that he was not really 
the son of King James—and second, that he was the son of 
King James. We are inclined to regard what is usually termed 
common sense, (at least the most common sort of it,) as little bet- 
ter than the offspring of Pride begot upon Indolence. Those who 
are too lazy to take the pains of acquiring accurate knowledge 
on some point on which they are ignorant, and, at the same 


time, too proud to own their ignorance, shelter themselves un-. 


der the convenient plea of being adherents of common sense, and 
decry speculative doctrines, which would be pernicious in prac- 
tice. The censure may, in some instances, chance to be right; 
and so, perhaps, might the grapes in the fable have been really 
sour—but the fox would have had a better right to pronounce 
upon them if he had first contrived to taste them. In fact, every 
theory which fails in practice, must, if duly examined, be found 
to contain some flaw in principle; and the wiser and more ef- 
fectual (though not the least laborious) procedure is, to detect 
its errors, and to condemn it, not for being a theory, but for be- 
ing an unsound one. 

It is observed, however, by Mr Senior, (and the same obser- 
vation would apply in many other subjects,) that the declaim- 
ers against theory are in fact proceeding on a theory of their 
own, though a theory but partially comprehended, and em- 
braced without reflection, on the authority of popular opinion. 
No mistake is more prevalent than to suppose, that whatever 
notions are common must needs be the dictates of common sense. 

‘ We shall be far too favourable,’ says Mr Senior, ‘ to most of those 
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who profess, and perhaps sincerely, to rely on common-sense in mat- 
ters of Political Economy, if we believe that they actually do se. 

‘ Political. Economy was an art long before it was a science ; and 
neither those who first practised it, nor their advisers, were fitted by 
knowledge, honesty, or singleness of purpose, to desire right ends, or 
to employ proper means. 

‘ Those who first practised it in modern Europe, (and our maxims 
of Political Economy have no earlier origin,) dose who first endea- 
voured to employ the powers of government in influencing the pro- 
duction, distribution, and consumption of wealth, were semi-barbarous 
sovereigns, considering their subjects not as a trust, but a property, 
and desirous only to turn that property to the best and readiest ac- 
count. Their advisers were landholders, merchants, and manufacturers, 
each anxious only for his own immediate gain, and caring little how 
the rest of society might be affected by the monopoly he extorted. 
From the mode in which these persons pursued what they thought 
their individual interests, aided by national jealousy, and by the am- 
biguities of language, ana unchecked by any sound principles, arose 
that unhappy compound of theoretic and practical error, the “ Mer- 
cantile system.” I think I may take it for granted, that all those 
whom I am addressing are acquainted with the outlines of that system ; 
and I must necessarily consider it somewhat at large in my next lec- 
ture. I will say no more of it, therefore, in this place, than that it 
was founded in a belief, that the wealth of a country consists solely of 
gold and silver, and is to be retained and increased by prohibiting the 
exportation of money, and by giving bounties on the exportation, and 
imposing restrictions on the importation, of other commodities, in the 
hope of producing a trade, in which, the imports being always of less 
oie than the exports, the balance may be paid in money : a conduct 
as wise as that of a tradesman who ee part with his goods only 
for money ; and, instead of employing their price in paying his work- 
men’s wages, or replacing his oak should keep it for ever in his till. 

‘ As is the case, however, with every long-standing abuse, so many 
persons are immediately interested in supporting particular parts of 
the system, and the theory on which it is founded so long commanded 
universal assent, that ninety-nine men out of a hundred imbibe it with 
their earliest education. Terms which imply the truth of the theory, 
and, consequently, the propriety of the practice, have even become a 
part of our language. A trade in which money is supposed to be recei- 
ved in exchange for goods, is called a trade with a sme balance ; 
duties icaneeal to give monopolies to particular classes of producers, 
are called protecting duties ; applications of the public revenue, to divert 
capital and labour from their natural employment, are called bounties. 
The consequence of all this is, that men who fancy they are applying 
common-sense to questions of Political Economy, are often applying 
to them only common prejudice. Instead of opposing, as they fancy, 
experience to theory, they are opposing the theory of a barbarous age 
to the theory and experience of an enlightened one. 

The ‘ mercantile system’ here alluded to, ‘the Professor exa- 
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mines more at large in the second of the publications before us ; 
in which he discusses with great perspicuity and impartiality 
the causes which gave rise to the theory in question, the effects 
which have resulted from the attempts to realize it in practice, 
and the various arguments and quasi-arguments by which it has 
been defended. On the most attentive perusal, we have been 
able to detect no flaw or omission of any importance in this able 
discussion. If, however, it be in any material point unsound, 
we do earnestly hope, of such vital consequence are the ques- 
tions at issue, that the fallacy will be clearly pointed out, and 
Mr Senior’s argument answered by a sober and distinct refuta- 
tion ; not by a mere vague and declamatory repetition of high- 
sounding terms, such as ‘ encouragement of domestic industry,’ 
‘ protection of commerce,’ ‘ national independence and great- 
© ness,’ &c. &e. 

In the opening of the first of the three Lectures last published, 
he states fairly and fully the substance of the arguments, pro and 
con, upon this interesting question. : 

‘ The advocate of freedom dwells on the benefit of making full use 
of our own peculiar advantages of situation, wealth, and skill, and 
availing ourselves to the utmost of those possessed by our neighbours. 
He asks, whether we should act wisely, if we were to declare ourselves 
independent of foreigners for wine, to devote our mineral treasures, 
and our industry, to the forcing of grapes for the production of home- 
made port and claret, and discontinue the manufacture of cottons and 
woollens for the markets of Oporto and Bourdeaux? And he urges 
that the same absurdity in kind belongs to every proteeting duty and 
prohibition. He observes, in the words of Adam Smith, that it is the 
maxim of every prudent master of a family, never to make at home, 
‘what it will cost him more to make than to buy. The tailor does not 
make his own shoes, but buys them of the shoemaker. The shoema- 
ker does not make his own clothes, but buys them of the tailor. The 
farmer attempts to make neither the one nor the other, but employs 
those different artiticers. All of them find it their interest to employ 
‘their whole industry in a way in which they have some advantage 
over their neighbours, and to purchase, with a part of its produce, 
whatever else they have occasion for. And he infers, that what is 

prudence, in the conduct of every private family, can scarcely be folly 
in that of a great kingdom. 

© The advocate of restriction and prohibition admits, that if the in- 

terests of the consumers were alone to be considered, the law ought 
not to force the production at home, of what can be obtained better, 
or more cheaply, from abroad. But he urges, that the opulence of the 
whole community is best promoted by encouraging its domestic indus- 
try. And that the industry of each class of producers is best encou- 
raged by giving them the command of the home market, undisturbed 
by foreign competition. 
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‘ His opponent replies, that it is impossible to encourage the indus- 
try of one class of producers, by means of commercial restrictions, 
without discouraging, to an equal degree, the exertions of others. 
‘That every prohibition of importation is a prohibition of exportation. 
That every restriction on the importation of French silks is a restric- 
tion on the exportation of those articles with which those silks would 
have been purchased. That if it benefit the English silk manufacturer, 
it injures, to at least an equal amount in the whole, though the injury 
is less perceptible; because more widely diffused, the cotton-spinner, 
the cutler, or the clothier. That the whole body of producers, there- 
fore, as an aggregate, suffer in their capacity of consumers without 
jongeen 

‘ The really candid defender of restriction (and I am inclined to 
think that such persons do exist) admits, perhaps, the force of this ar- 
gument, as applied to nations willing to take in exchange our commo- 
dities. To them he is willing to open our market on a footing, as he 
calls it, of reciprocity. But he urges, that there are many who refuse 
our commodities ; and, while they persist in this ungrateful refusal, he 
retaliates by not accepting theirs. 

‘ The advocate of free trade replies, that the benefit of commerce 
consists, not in what is given, but in what is received ; that if the fo- 
reigner refuse to accept our commodities, he must either refuse us his 
own, or give them to us for nothing ; that, in the first case, the aboli- 
tion of commercial restrictions can produce no evil ; in the second, it 
must produce a manifest good. ; 

‘ He would do neither, replies his adversary, he would deluge us 
with his goods, and receive payment for them in our money.’ 

Our author proceeds to point out that such an efflux of gold 
and silver from one (not a mining) country to another, must, 
if it could be imagined to take place; so lower the money price 
of all commodities in the one, and raise them in the other, that 
the precious metals would in consequence flow back immediate- 
ly into the one country and out of the other on all quarters, so 
as speedily to restore the equilibrium. ‘To suppose that the 
‘ level of the precious metals in the commercial world can be 
‘ permanently disturbed by taking money from one country to 
‘ another, is as absurd as to suppose that the level of a pond can 
‘ be altered by taking a bucket-full from one place and pouring 
‘it in another. The water instantly rushes to the place from 
‘ whence the bucket-full has been drawn, just as it rushes from 
‘ the place into which it has been poured,” P. 12. — 

In the next Lecture, the author traces the mercantile theory, 
as he calls it; the doctrine that our prosperity depends on a 
‘ favourable balance of trade,’ i. e. in which, our exports exceed- 
ing our imports, we receive the balance in gold and silver ; to 
the prevailing mistake of regarding money as synonymous with 
wealth, of which it is the common measure and representative. 
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That this favourable balance of trade with all the world, i. e. 
the state of continually receiving more money than we part with, 
cannot possibly exist but for a very short time in any country, 
has been sieved shown ; he proceeds to point out (following the 
track of Adam Smith, ) that if it could exist, it would be a detri- 
ment rather than a benefit. 


‘ When this strange misapprehension of the nature of wealth had 
prevailed, I have no doubt that it was indebted for its continuance 
principally to the impossibility of reducing its principles to practice. 
We have seen that to sell without buying, or even to continue selling 
more than you buy, that is, to effect the object popes by the mer- 
cantile system, the forcing a constantly favourable balance of trade, is 
impracticable. But if it had been practicable to a given extent and 
for a given time ; if, by force of prohibitions, restrictions, and bounties, 
we had been able for twenty years together to make our exports ex- 
ceed in value our imports, to the amount, we will say, of five millions 
sterling, and to receive and retain the balance, we should have found 
ourselves in time possessed of a hundred millions sterling in 4 and 
silver, in addition to our money previously in circulation, which ‘has 
never probably exceeded forty millions. It is difficult to say to what 
extent such an addition to our currency, uncalled for by any previous 
deficiency, would have raised the prices of all English commodities, and 
how low its abstraction from the currencies of the rest of the world 
would have sunk the prices of all foreign commodities. It is evident, 
however, that the rise here and the fall abroad, must have been such 
as to be inconsistent with the continuance of foreign commerce. When 
we found ourselves deprived not only of foreign luxuries and comforts, 
of wine, tea, and sugar, but of the materials of our most essential arts, 
of cotton, deals, and hemp, and repaid only by the pleasure of using 
five sovereigns to make a purchase which might have been previousl 
effected by one, such a reductio ad absurdum would have been irresisti- 
ble. We should have instantly seen the necessity of rather allowing 
our superfluous money to be exported, than of remaining, like Midas, 
abundantly provided with gold, but in want of food, raiment, and shel- 
ter. It is precisely because the object of the mercantile system is un- 
attainable, becainal a balance of trade universally favourable cannot be 
created under ordinary circumstances, or, if created, could not, under 
ordinary circumstances, be retained for a month, that the absurdity of 
this system remained so long undetected, and is still generally unae- 
knowledged. It follows a will-o’-the-wisp, which can remain an object 
of pursuit only so long as its real nature is unknown.’ 

There is, we think, a slight inaccuracy in one part of this 
statement, though not affecting the truth of the ultimate con- 
clusion ; viz. in the supposition that if it were ible to retain 
in: circulation such an enormous mass of gold and silver, the 
consequent rise of prices would preclude us from foreign com- 
merce. It is difficult to state accurately the results which 
would take place under an hypothesis which (like that before us) 
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never can possibly be realized. But if we suppose 100 millions 
of sovereigns, in addition to what we now have in circulation, 
to be permanently retained in the country, (which is something 
like supposing the case of the law of gravitation being no more, ) 
our ta ee would on that hypothesis be, as far as regards 
foreign commerce, a nonentity ; we should be in the condition 
of the Spartans with their iron money, or the Negroes with 
their couries; and our intercourse with the rest of the world 
would be carried on by a more or less circuitous barter. Let 
us imagine, (and no less extravagant supposition will serve our 
turn,) either that the sovereigns were subjected to some chemi- 
cal operation, which should prevent their being melted down, 
except by some tedious and expensive process, or that a religious 
scruple against either exporting or melting them down were 
universally prevalent; it might then be worth a merchant’s 
while to purchase in England, for 100 sovereigns, hardware or 
broad cloth, which would sell in France for a sum in French 
currency containing only as much gold, suppose, as 70 sove- 
reigns, but with which he might there purchase wines that, 
when brought to England, would sell for 120 sovereigns; the 
real and ultimate transaction being, in fact, the exchange of the 
hardware, or broad cloth, for the wine. Something of the kind 
did actually take place, probably in many instances, during the 
depreciation of our paper currency. It might at that time answer 
very well to export commodities to a foreign country in which 
they should be sold for a price less than they had nominally cost 
in England, but which would purchase abroad articles that would 
sell here ata price which would render the transaction advan- 
tageous. The only result, therefore, would be, on the hypothesis 
before us, that we should have parted with 100 millions’ worth 
of commodities, in exchange for the advantage of loading our 
pockets with an additional weight of metal, to make the same 
purchases as before. 

This object, then, the swmmum bonum of the mercantile sys- 
tem, which makes wealth synonymous with money, and the great 
end proposed by bounties and restrictions of all kinds, being as- 
certained to be one which would be noxious, if it could be at- 
tained, which cannot be attained, and the vain pursuit of which 
deprives us (like the dog in the fable) of real advantages, it 
would seem, at first sight, to follow inevitably, that the wisest 
policy would be, to leave trade perfectly unfettered, and trust the 
care of national wealth to the exertions of individuals in the pur- 
suit of their own. 

The author notices three cases, and it will be found, we think, 
impossible to find out any other, in which an interference with 
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the natural freedom of trade may be defended, without reference 
to the mercantile theory. First, When national security is the 
object; Secondly, To prevent loss to individuals, who would be 
sufferers by a change of system ; and, thirdly, Where the revenue 
is concerned. 

Duties are imposed on many, both foreign and domestic pro- 
ductions, with the sole view of providing for the exigencies of the 
state; and when any domestic production, as hops, or glass, is 
taxed, a countervailing duty, as it is called, is imposed on the 
foreign article, to preserve the domestic producer from an une- 
qual competition. And as long as the duty is strictly counter- 
vailing, and no more, the procedure is evidently no violation of 
the principles of free trade, but an application of them. 

With respect to the other two cases, the regard for the inte- 
rest of the individuals embarked in each particular occupation 
is the cause which has probably operated the most strongly in 
producing and upholding our commercial restrictions—the dread 
of insecure dependence on foreigners, that which has tended the 
most to reconcile the public at large to these restrictions. As 
for the first, it is plain, that though private loss and inconve- 
nience should be guarded against or alleviated, as far as is con- 
sistent with the public welfare, an attention to this point, if car- 
ried far, would cut off the possibility of all improvements, since 
none can take place without some individual detriment. The 
watermen petitioned against hackney coaches on their first intro- 
duction ; and many industrious copyists must at first have been 
thrown out of employ by the use of printing, which, on that ac- 
count, is at this day prohibited by the Turks. 

The extent to which claims of this kind have been advanced 
and admitted, constitutes one of the most remarkable things in 
the history of Political Economy. The smallest and most doubt- 
ful benefits to a few, have, in many instances, been allowed to 
outweigh the greatest and most certain loss to the many. _ That 
the mass of the community should take a false view of their own 
future interests, is very conceivable; but in the present case the 
benefit or the loss is immediate, The chief cause of this acquies- 
cence is, (as is remarked in the Lectures before us, ) that the loss 
is diffused, and the benefit concentrated. The aggregate loss may 
be very great, but each individual of several millions may bear 
but a small share of it; the total gain may be comparatively 
trifling in itself, (always much less than the whole loss to the 
public,) but being divided among perhaps a few hundreds only, 
may be to them something considerable; while a community 
of occupations and interests enables them to collect their force, 
and to act in concert in defence of the system that favours 
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them. If (for our sins) some ingenious system of culture had 
been devised, which had enabled us to produce in this coun- 
try wine and cotton nearly equal in quality to the foreign, and 
not above 20 or 30 per cent dearer, we should infallibly have 
had meetings of cotton-growers and wine-growers to petition 
against the free admission of those articles from abroad; and 
though their own extra profit would not probably amount to 
one-tenth of what the public would lose by such a restriction, 
(the rest of the enhanced price being eaten up by the expenses 
of cultivation, ) the consumers would probably submit to the loss, 
from fear of being accused of ‘ discouraging domestic industry,’ 
and for the comfort of being ‘ no longer dependent on foreign- 
‘ ers’ for wine and cotton. 

National security, however, will seldom, if ever, dictate to an 
enlightened statesman a recourse to commercial restriction. As 
far as commercial intercourse renders us dependent on a foreign 
state, it necessarily renders that state, on the other hand, depend- 
ent on us. Nor should it be imagined, that if the one country is ac- 
customed to import from another the most essential articles, such 
as corn, and to export in return only superfluous luxuries, she 
is therefore, in any sound sense, more dependent on the nation 
affording those supplies, than that nation is on her. ‘ Our de- 
* pendence on the Baltic States for the principal materials of 
* our navy, (timber and hemp,) a dependence carrying a peculiar 
‘ appearance of insecurity, never seemed to diminish our strength 
‘ during war,’ because the articles can be procured either cir- 
cuitously, or from other quarters; while ‘ the dependence on 
* England of the Russian landholders for their rents, made peace 
‘ with us absolutely essential to them ;’ and yet Russia produces 
within itself an abundant supply of the bare necessaries of life ; 
and the well-known name of the * Sugar and Coffee War,’ suf- 
ficiently indicates what description of articles formed the subject 
of that commerce, about which the dispute turned between Bo- 
naparte and the Russians, We are, in fact, at this moment, 
more Sopenerns on China than on any other country; or than 
we should be on that, if, instead of tea, we were supplied by it 
with wheat; not that tea is by any means so indispensable as 
bread, but because corn might be imported from many other 
countries, and tea only from China. 

Mr Senior introduces, in his last Lecture, what we agree with 
him in calling, 

‘ The most important document on the science of trade which has 
ever been made public,—the Petition of the British Merehants pre- 
sented to Parliament in May, 1820. That Petition conveys the de- 
liberate judgment of the first commercial members of the greatest 
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commercial country that exists, or ever has existed. It conveys their 
judgment upon facts constantly before their eyes ; complains of evils 
by which they must have been principally affected ; and points out re- 
medies, of which the experiment was to be tried on themselves.’ 

We have only room to extract the concluding clause of this 
petition, together with the opinion expressed on the matter of it 
by the lamented statesman to whom it was submitted. 

‘« Ir Is AGAINST EVERY RESTRICTIVE REGULATION OF TRADE NOT 
ESSENTIAL TO THE REVENUE, AGAINST ALL DUTIES MERELY PROTECTIVE 
FROM FOREIGN COMPETITION, AND AGAINST THE EXCESS OF SUCH DU- 
TIES AS ARE PARTLY FOR THE PURPOSE OF REVENUE AND PARTLY FOR 
THAT OF PROTECTION, THAT THE PRAYER OF THE PRESENT PETITION 
IS RESPECTFULLY SUBMITTED TO THE WISDOM OF PARLIAMENT. 

‘ « Your petitioners, therefore, humbly pray, that your Honourable 
House will be pleased to take the subject into consideration, and to 
adopt such measures as may be calculated to give greater freedom to 
foreign commerce, and thereby to increase the resources of the state.” 

‘ I cannot resist the temptation of adding, though it must be unne- 
cessary, to the testimony of the petitioners, that of one of the wisest 
and most patriotic statesmen whose services this country has ever en- 
joyed,—of that excellent and enlightened man whom disease has now 
snatched from the national councils. Before this petition was pre- 
sented to Parliament, it was submitted to Lord Liverpool, by a depu- 
tation of the most eminent of the petitioners. Lord Liverpool read 
it aloud to them, probably to mark that no part of its contents could 
have escaped his notice, and then added—“ Tat, WITH EVERY SENTI- 
MENT AND EVERY PRINCIPLE CONTAINED IN THE PETITION HE FULLY 
AND UNRESERVEDLY AGREED, AND THAT IF HE WERE THEN TO FORM A 
COMMERCIAL CODE, THOSE WERE THE PRINCIPLES ON WHICH HE WOULD 


2? 


ESTABLISH IT. 


We are sensible that no authority can make false doctrines 
true, or can supersede the resort to reasoning as to such as are 
doubtful ; but it surely is not too much to expect, that such au- 
thorities as these should at least call that serious attention to the 
principles maintained, which could not be claimed by the ephe- 
meral speculations of nameless theorists; and that arguments 
which have remained unrefuted since the time of Adam Smith, 
and which in the interval have decided the opinions of able and 
impartial judges, should at length be either satisfactorily answer- 
ed, or practically admitted. 

Whether the conclusions in the publications before us be fun- 
damentally correct, or are open to valid objections, at all events 
the author will have done good service, if he shall have succeed- 
ed in awakening an interest, in new quarters, on the important 
subjects discussed—and induced others, by his example, to treat 
of them with the same manly fairness, and freedom from the 
narrow views of party politics. 
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Art. VIII.—Second Memoir on Babylon, containing an Enquiry 
into the Correspondence between the ancient Descriptions of Ba- 
bylon, and the Remains still visible on the site. By Claudius 
James Rich, Esq. 8vo. Longman and Co. and Murray. Lon- 
don, 1818. pp. 58. 


‘JN the year 1815, Mr Rich, at that time British Resident at 
Bagdad, x seen a Memoir upon the Ruins of Babylon, 
in an Oriental literary journal, printed at Vienna, and called 
Les Mines de ? Orient. An English edition of this Memoir was 
shortly afterwards published in London. It contained the re- 
sults of Mr Rich’s first visit to the ruins of Babylon, illustrated 
by very accurate drawings, plans, and measurements, but with- 
out any speculations of the author, or any attempt to dogma- 
tize, or establish a theory upon the topography of that ancient 
city. It was drawn up with remarkable clearness, and may be 
considered as the first authentic account which modern times 
have produced of the remains of Babylon. Notwithstanding 
its great modesty and merit, it had the misfortune to excite the 
indignation of Major Rennell, the justly celebrated author of 
the Geography of Herodotus ; who somewhat confounded com- 
mentary with controversy, when he put forth a paper in the Ar- 
cheologia, for the purpose of ‘ vindicating the truth and con- 
‘ sistency of ancient history, as well as his own account of Ba- 
* bylon, in the Geography of Herodotus,’* which he conceived 
to have been unjustly impugned by the statements and disco- 
veries of Mr Rich. In consequence of this attack, Mr Rich 
was induced to publish a second Memoir, in which he has con- 
firmed, by further observations, the accuracy of his former ac- 
count, and met the objections of Major Rennell with a spirit 
of candour, which places him in a most amiable point of view, 
—at the same time, that no one can rise from the perusal of 
his Memoir, without being satisfied that he is a careful and un- 
prejudiced observer, whose accuracy, in all respects, may be 
perfectly relied upon. 
The great object of Mr Rich, in both his Memoirs, has been 
simply to describe the ruins which he visited, under circum- 


stances which his official situation at Bagdad rendered pecu- 





* Remarks on the Topography of Ancient Babylon, suggested by the 
recent Observations and Discoveries of C. J. Rich, Esq. Communicated 
to the Society of Antiquaries, by Major Rennell. Archeologia. Lon- 
don, 1816, pp. 22, 
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liarly favourable, without entering into any discussion respecting 
the extent, appearance, or situation of Ancient Babylon. Major 
Rennell, on the other hand, following Herodotus and other 
ancient authors, has propounded a theory upon the subject,* 
very laborious and excellent, considering the information which 
he possessed, but surely subject to correction from any new 
light that might be derived from the researches of such an ob- 
server as Mr Rich. However, Major Rennell having once got 
his head full of a Babylon of his own building, will not hear of 
any other; and every ruin, or building, described by Mr Rich, 
from observation and measurements taken on the spot, is accord- 
ingly treated by Major Rennell either as not existing at all, or 
as being of modern date—or as not being a building, but a 
mountain /+—unless the said ruins come within the pale of his 
own city. In our humble opinion, Mr Rich treats Major Ren- 
nell with rather too much courtesy, when he talks of his great 
‘ diffidence, in opposing his ideas to such an authority.’ We 
are perfectly willing to give Major Rennell all the praise he de- 
serves; his Geography of Herodotus is, in many respects, an 
admirable work ; and will always place him very high among 
the geographical writers of this, or, indeed, any other age; but 
with respect to his Topography of Babylon, we cannot consider 
him as any great authority. For how stands the fact? Why, 
incredible as it may appear, in a person undertaking an inquiry, 
where an accurate, and even critical knowledge of the original 
is absolutely essential, if that original is to be blindly followed, 
‘Major Rennell has taken for his text,—not Herodotus, whose 
deseription he proposes to follow—but the very loose and im- 
perfect translation of Mr Beloe!{ In the next place, Major Ren- 
nell never visited the ruins of Babylon himself; and therefore 
can have no right to oppose his own conjectures to the details 
of an accurate eye-witness. He is not to be listened to when 
he assumes hypotheses to suit his own preconceptions, or when 
he changes the course of a river to verify a plan which exists 
only in his own imagination. 

The minute details contained in Mr Rich’s two memoirs, con- 
firmed as they have been by the observations of yet more recent 
travellers,—Sir Robert Ker Porter, Major Keppel, and Mr 
Buckingham,—appear to us to afford abundant materials for the 


* Geography of Herodotus, p. 336, et seq. 

+ Archexologia, 1816. p. 250, 252, &c. 

t See the preface to the Geography of Herodotus, in which Major 
‘Rennell very candidly states, that his ignorance of the Greek language 
has compelled him to adopt Mr Beloe’s translation. Pref. ix. x. 
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discussion of a question, which has never been fairly and fully 
considered. The information supplied by the ancient writers, 
was always, indeed, within our reach,—but it is only of late that 
we have obtained accurate observations of modern travellers,— 
essential as a commentary upon the older historians, and without 
which, any theory which might be proposed, must rest, in great 
measure, upon mere probabilities. e propose, therefore, in 
this article, to collect every thing upon the subject of ancient 
Babylon which may be depended upon—elucidating the oldest ac- 
counts by the most recent, so as to settle, to the best of our abi- 
lity, a question of no less importance than curiosity, both in a 
geographical and historical point of view. 

Topography is not in general a subject of great interest. But 
some exception may re be allowed for Babylon; and most 
readers, we think, will feel some curiosity about the remains of 
the most ancient work of civilized man. In entering upon an 
inquiry of this nature, the first question of course is,—what in- 
formation do the ancient writers afford upon the subject? We 
are compelled to answer, that the Bible, and the History of He- 
rodotus, are the only ancient records we can safely trust to. 
The Books of Moses, although of little use when we come to 
minute investigation, are yet of great service in the question of 
general locality: but the authority upon which we must mainly 
rely is undoubtedly that of Herodotus. Not only is he the ear- 
liest profane writer upon this subject; but he alone, of all the 
ancient historians, had the advantage of having visited Babylon 
in person, and while it was yet in a state of tolerable preserva- 
tion ; and although he may be liable to the imputation of occa- 
sionally retailing marvellous stories, yet, in no one instance 
where he speaks from his own observation, can he be accused 
either of partiality or invention. When he describes Babylon, 
therefore, as an eye-witness, we may rely with perfect security 
upon his accuracy. 

Of the other ancient writers upon Babylon, no one has enter- 
ed so much into detail as Diodorus ; but he is not by any means 
so well entitled to credit as Herodotus: for, never having been 
upon the spot in person, he takes his account from other writers, 
and chiefly from Ctesias, an author of no authority, who shows 
his ignorance, by placing Nineveh upon the Euphrates, and his ta- 
lent for exaggeration, by making Semiramis erect a monument 
to Ninus, above three thousand feet high. 

Pliny may be entirely disregarded, for he only copies Hero- 
dotus. Strabo is very excellent authority as far as he goes ; but 
at the time he visited Babylon, the houses had entirely disap- 
peared, and all the great buildings were in ruins; so that he 
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must haye trusted entirely to the traditionary reports-of the 
time, or to the descriptions of other authors. Upon the extent 
of the walls, however, he deserves attention, as they were stand- 
ing in his time. 

Passing by Quintus Curtius, who describes the state of Ba-, 
bylon when Alexander first entered it, Arrian, the early Ara- 
bian authors, and others who have written upon the subject, we 
come to the travellers who have visited Babylon, from the 12th 
to the 18th century. Of these, Benjamin of Tudela, Rauwolf, 
Niebuhr, Pietro della Vallé, and Beauchamp, are the most intel- 
ligent, and accurate,—although the propensity of the ¢raveller 
does occasionally peep forth,—as when Rauwolf, describing the 
Tower of Babel, says, ‘ It is so full of vermin that hath bored 
‘ holes through it, that one may not come near it within half-a- 
‘ mile, but only in two months in the winter, when they come 
‘not out of their holes. Among the insects, there are some 
‘ called Eglo in the Persian language, that are very poisonous. 
‘ They are bigger than our lizards, and have three heads, and on 
‘ their back several spots of various colours,’ &c. Trans. by Ray, 

138. 

" For Babylon, as it now exists, we shall refer to the travels of 
Sir Robert Ker Porter, Major Keppel, and Mr Buckingham, 
and to what beyond all comparison is the most accurate and 
useful work which has yet appeared upon this subject, we mean 
the two memoirs upon the remains of Babylon, by Mr Rich. 

We have first, then, to consider the situation and appearance 
of Babylon, as it existed about 500 years before Christ ;—and 
afterwards the change which it has since undergone,—so as to 
identify, if possible, certain remains which are now visible upon 
and near the river Euphrates, with the site and most remark- 
able buildings of ancient Babylon. As we shall take Herodotus, 
in preference to any other authority, upon the first branch of 
this inquiry, it is extremely material to have some definite idea 
of the measure he makes use of, in a subject where distance and 
measurement form such important elements. We must, there- 
fore, premise a few observations upon the Grecian stadium, 
used by Herodotus in Asia. 

It is perfectly undeniable, that different ancient writers, in 
describing distances, make use of different measures, under the 
common name of stadium. It is only by such a supposition, that 
their measurements cau in any way be reconciled. It has, in- 
deed, been contended by some, that ail their measures should 
be considered as local measures—upon the supposition that they 
always translated the measures of the country they were descri- 
bing, by their own word stadium. There is not, however, the 
least authority for this extraordinary hypothesis. 
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It is sometimes extremely difficult to reconcile the stadia used 
even by the same writer. Thus Herodotus employs a stadium 
in Egypt and on the Euxine sea, totally at variance with that 
which he uses in Greece, Asia, and Persia. For, by takin 
an average of distance, we find his stadium in Egypt to be eq 
to the yy'zpth part of a degree, or nearly seventeen (16,95) to a 
geographical mile.* Now, in Greece, we find it increased to 
755 to a degree. ‘ The distance from Pisa to Athens,’ he says, 
‘ wants precisely fifteen stadia of 1500.’ That distance being 
118 miles, gives 755 stadia to the degree. His distanves in Asia, 
as we shall show presently, nearly agree with this measure in 
Greece, and correspond almost exactly with the stadium of Xe- 
nophon and Strabo.+ 

t is found, from a like comparison of distances, that the sta- 
dium used by Strabo, is the 7}jth part of a degree, which has 
been employed in partial measurements in Greece, Italy, through- 
out the Mediterranean, and even in India ; while an uninterrupt- 
ed series of itinerary measurements from Cape St Vincent to 
the mouth of the Ganges, may. be reconciled by reckoning the 
stadium at 833 toadegree. These observations are taken from 
a number of Pheenician and Babylonian measures collected by 
the Greeks, and from this it may be contended, that the stadium 
used by some Greek writers in Babylonia, must be taken to be 
the g}3d part of a degree.t There is, however, another mode 
by which we may arrive at the value of the stadium, and which 
appears to us the best to be adopted, where the question is, after 
all, a balance of probabilities ;—viz. by taking as a standard the 
mean march of an army. 

Taking the distance from Tyana to Tarsis, and from Tarsis to 
Mansista, and from Natolia to Trebizonde, as given by Herodo- 
tus,§ the times of march, as stated by Xenophon, || and compa- 
ring these distances with those given by the Jerusalem Itinerary, 
we have 15 Roman miles, or nearly 14 British miles for a** day’s 


* Herod. Euterpe, c. 6.7. Melp. c. 85. 

+ This has nothing to do with the olympic stadium, described by He- 
rodotus as consisting of an hundred orgyia, or 600 Grecian feet, and va- 
lued by D’Anville at 944 toises, or rather Jess than a furlong. Eaut. c. 
149. Melp. c. 41. : . - 

¢ Gosselin, Mes. Itin. 9,18. Malte Brun, following Gosselin, esta- 
blishes this fact ; but it does not apply to Herodotus, who never described 
the distance in question. Vol. i. p. 93, 94. 

§ Herod. Erato. c. 43. Terp. c. 53, 54. 

|| Anab. lib. i. ii. q Jer. Itin. p. 577, 580. . 

** According to D'Anville, 75 Roman miles make a degree, which 
makes the Roman mile to the British as 15 to 14 nearly, 
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march of 150 stadia; that is, 10 stadia to each Roman mile, or 
750 to a degree, and this comes very near the result of modern 
experience ; for we are informed by Major Rennell, that the 
mean of ninety-five measured marches of Indian armies was a 
little more than 14 British miles per day.* 

Now, the road from Sardis to Susa was the main road through 
that country, and was divided into eleven hundred and eleven 
stathmi, each stathmus being considered one day’s journey, and 
terminating with a caravanserai. Herodotus, describing this 
road, states the distance at 450 parasangas, or 13,500 stadia.+ 
This makes nearly 120 stadia from one stathmus to the next, 
and these being olympic stadia, of 600 to a degree, we have 
120 : 600 : : 150 : 750, precisely agreeing with the day’s march 
of Xenophon, and also with the stadium used by Herodotus in 
Greece. This stadium is equal to 489 English feet. The mean 
length of the stadium used by Xenophon, Strabo, Eratosthenes, 
and Herodotus, (in Asia and Greece,) is equal to 7}jth part of 
a degree, or 505 English feet. The difference is not very ma- 
terial. But if greater accuracy should be thought necessary, 
we would prefer the first of these verifications, and hold, accord- 
ingly, that the stadium by which Herodotus reckons in Babylo- 
nia was equal to about 490 English feet. 

Babylon was situated in the most fertile district of that part of 
Asia, which extended in length from the Mediterranean opposite 
Cyprus, to the head of the Persian gulf, andin breadth from Mount 
Taurus to the desert of Arabia. The country was watered by 
the Euphrates, which dispersed its streams by means of canals 
and hydraulic engines, and fertilized the land without overflow- 
ing it.t The general name given to this district is Senaar or 
Sinjar, called in the Bible Shinar.. ‘ And the beginning of his 
‘ kingdom was Babel, and Erech, and Accad, and Calneh, in the 
* land of Shinar.’ Gen. x. 10. We are in ignorance of the pre- 
cise time when Babylon was built, as well as of the name of its 
founder. Some, indeed, pretend that it was begun before the 
deluge, and completed afterwards.{ While it is contended by 
Megasthenes and Abydenus, that it was founded by Belus, an 
Egyptian prince, who led a colony of Chaldeans into Babylonia, 
and was the fourteenth king after Ninus, the founder of Ni- 


* Geog. of Herod. p. 22, note. + Terp. ¢. 52. 

t Her. Clio. 193. The 9th Satrapy of Darius Hystaspes. It compre- 
hended the country beyond the Tigris, of which Nineveh was the capital, 
Syria, Mesopotamia, and Babylonia. Herod. Thalia, ¢. 92. 

§ Perizonius, Origines Babylonicz, ii. c. v. p. 69. Edit. 1786. See 
also Reimannus, Hist. Litt. Babyloniorum. Bruns. 1741. 

. 
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neveh, and that it received its name in honour of its founder 
Belus. , 

Now, it seems to us much more probable that the city was 
called Babel, either from having been itself, or from having had 
its principal temple, dedicated to the god Bel, or El, the deified 
personification of the sun. The word Babylon is of modern in- 
troduction ; the only name ever given to that city in the Bible, 
either in the Hebrew or Chaldee, being Babel, which all the com- 
mentators on the Bible have explained to mean confusion. We 
shall shortly state our reasons for adopting a different significa- 
tion. 

In the first place, there is no such word either in the Hebrew 
or Chaldean language as Babel ; that which comes nearest to it 
is, 2273, Bilbel, which means confusion : and the verb 22 Balal, 
to mix or confuse ; whereas 722 Babel, is distinctly written in 
the same way, both in Hebrew and Chaldee, and must therefore 
be considered as a proper. name derived from some other lan- 
gusge probably the Syriack. The original language spoken at 

abylon certainly was not Hebrew; for that was not introduced 
till after the Jewish captivity: Neither was it Chaldean, for that 
was confined to the learned men; thus Nebuchadnezzar com- 
manded Ashpenar, the master of his eunuchs, ‘ to bring certain 
* of the children of Israel, in whom there was no blemish,’ and 
whom they might teach the learning and the * tongue of the Chal- 
‘ deans,’ (Daniel, i. 4;) and accordingly Daniel, who was one of 
those selected, had his genuine Hebrew name of Daniel changed 
into the Chaldean name of Belteshazzar. The common language 
of the country appears to have been Syriack; for when Nebuchad- 
nezzar called the magicians, and sorcerers, and astrologers, and 
Chaldeans, before him to interpret his dream, the Chaldeans ad- 
dressed him in Syriack. (Daniel, ii. 4.) It is extremely probable 
that the first builders of the city should name it in the language 
that was most familiar to them, and the singular coincidence be- 


tween Babel and wl Bab-el, (Arabiec,) is strongly in favour of 
the supposition that the Arabic word is the original language of 


that country. Now the Arabic word, jl Bab signifies Gate, and 
is familiarly compounded with other words in giving names to 
cities or remarkable places. 


Thus, O64 Xs Nol Bab-el-Khalafat, ‘ the Gate of the Ca- 
‘ liphs,’ a name given to the Palace at Bagdad by Almanzor, the 
founder of that city. (.y:44 Bab-a-in, the ‘ Two Gates,’ a 
town in Arabia, in the district of Bahrain, on the point of the 
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"Persian Gulf. w55LJIL Bab-el-mandeb, ‘the Gate of Tears,’ 
the strait, or passage into the Red Sea, vulgarly called Babel- 


mandel.* —»\52Y\ols Bab-el-abuwab, ‘ the Gate of Gates,’ 


GUyk 5b Bab’-z’-zukak, the Gate of the Way,’ the original 
name of Gibraltar, Gibelu’l’Tarek,—for the mountain of Tarek, 


being the spot where the Arabian general Tarek first landed in 
his descent upon Spain. 


In like manner, in Persian, the word ,s Dur, or gate, is also 
applied to towns. is _)3 Dur-bund; ¢@el)_,> Dur-issalam, 


*the Door of Peace,’ the name first given to Bagdad, by Al- 
‘manzor, whence the Greek writers called Bagdad Irenopo- 


dis. 33} El-Dur, the modern name of the ancient city of Thap- 
sacus, on the Euphrates.+ In like manner, we find +}'5,5 


eee a city of Turkey, and . _y® Dur-guz, a town of 
rak. 

In the next place, Belus, or Bel, is a name which, in the East, 
has been universally applied to a superior, lord, God, or master. 
It is the Bel of Scripture—in Hebrew, Sy5, Bel, or Baal—deno- 
ting the great idol adored at Babylon. ‘ Bel boweth down.’ Isaiah, 
xlvi. 1. ‘ Babylon is taken, Bel is confounded, Merodach is 
‘ broken in pieces.’ Jeremiah, 1. 2. The destruction of the idol 
being always mixed up with the destruction of the city. ‘ And 
* I will punish Bel in Babylon; and I will bring forth out of his 
* mouth that which he hath swallowed up; yea, the wall of Baby- 
* lon shall fall.’ Jer. li. 44; also Isaiah, xxi. 9. It is the same 
as the Baal, or Baalim, or Baali of the Scriptures, originally 
signifying God, but being also applied to idols, it became a term 
of reproach, and offensive to the Almighty. ‘ And it shall be 
‘ at that day, saith the Lord, that thou shalt call me Ishi, and 
‘ shalt call me no more Baali ; for I will take away the names of 
‘ Baalim out of her mouth, and they shall no more be remembered 
‘ by their name.’ Hosea, ii. 16, 17. It is the Gna, or Bndos, of the 
Greeks. Ajcc, av xarzow of BaBuadvios Burov. Poiwmes xaa Zupos Kpovoy Ha 





* These straits derive their name from the danger that was supposed 
to attend the passage; and it was in former times a custom among the 
Arabs, to mourn as dead such of their friends as attempted it, 

+ This city, which was memorable in the campaigns of Xenophon, 
Cyrus, Darius, and Alexander, was visited by Balbi, a Venetian merchant, 
in the year 1580. Upon this subject, see D’Anville. L’Euphrate et le 
Tigre, p. 45. 

t Diod. Sie. lib. ii. p. 69. Perizonius, c. v. 73. 
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nou Bna, xox Rorabnv trovayagert. Damascuis (apud Phocium.) Baal- 
bek, the city sacred to Baal, or Bel, was called by the Greeks Hao- 
gons. It is identical with the Beel-samen, or Lord of Heaven, of the 
Pheenicians ;* the Beal of the Druids, and the Ha of the Greeks, 
t. e. the sun, in honour of whom the festival Ha« was establish- 
ed at Rhodes, an island sacred to the sun.+ So also, Servius in 
Virg. ‘ Omnes in istis partibus Solem colunt, qui istorum lingua 


‘ Hel dicitur.’{ Hence, whether we take }» lL Bab-el, or \s & 
Bab-bel, to be the original word, it seems certain that Babel is 
not a word, in any known or unknown language, signifying con- 
JSusion or mixture, but a natural and obvious term, applied by the 
original founders, and signifying the Gate or city of Bel,—most 
probably in allusion to the Tower or Temple of Belus, commonly 
called the Tower of Babel, the most remarkable building in the 
city, and dedicated to the chief God of their idolatry. * Vocem 
* Babel,’ says Hugo Grotius, ‘ex lingud primevd, videtur serva- 
‘ ri, adeoque tot ejus in linguis variis extare vestigia.’ We shall 
only further add, that the country in which the remains suppo- 
sed to belong to Babylon are found, is called by the Arabs of the 
present day, \sb 42_,) J) El aredh Babel, ‘ The land of Babel,’ 
precisely as, in the Bible, it is called, 22 YW Eretz Babel, 
‘ The whole earth, or territory of Babel.’ 

Babylon was situated, as we have already seen, in the plain 
of Shinar; and it would appear that its founders were the first 
séttlers in that part of the country, and that they had no con- 
nexion with the inhabitants of the great city of Nineveh, which 
lay due north from Babylon. ‘ And the whole earth was of one 
‘ language and of one speech. And it came to pass, as they 
‘ journeyed from the East, that they found a plain in the land of 
‘ Shinar ; and they dwelt there. And they said one to another, 
‘ Go to, let us make brick, and burn them thoroughly. And 
‘ they had brick for stone, and slime§ had they for mortar. And 
‘ they said, Go to, let us build us a city and a tower, whose top 
‘may reach unto heaven; and let us make usa name,’ &c. 
Genesis, xi. 1—4. But there is nothing to be found in the Bible 
which enables us to fix upon the precise spot where Babylon stood. 


* Euseb. Prop. Evan. lib. i. ¢. 9. + Diod. Sic, lib. v. p. 327. 

t Servius, Eneid, lib. i. de Belo Pheenice. For a more full etymology 
of the word E/, the Sun, see Bryant’s Mythology. 

§ The word wy which is translated ‘slime’ in Genesis, is properly 
‘ — or ‘ bitumen. See Exodus, ii. 3, and Buxtorf, Lex. Hebraic. et 
Chald. Basil, 1621, in voce. 

VOL. XLVIII. NO. 95, N 
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All we know is, that it was in the land of Shinar, and upon the 
banks of the Euphrates.* It has indeed been contended by somé 
learned antiquaries, that the sites of Calneh, Erech, and Accad, 
are to be found at Ctesiphon, Orfah, and Misibeen,+ chiefly on 
the authority of Pliny, who says, that the Parthians built Ctesi- 
phon, ‘in Chalonitide ;’{ but whether the Calneh of Genesis stood 
where the ruins of Ctesiphon now stand, is as.little known as 
that it stood on any other spot on the eastern side of the Tigris, 
Chalonitis being the district and not the city. As to the topo- 
graphy of Erech and Accad, it rests on no better authority ; so 
that the situation of Babylon can no more be deduced from the 
supposed sites of those cities, which, with it, ‘ were in the land 
* of Shinar,’ than from the topography of Troy, or any other 
place of doubtful existence ; and indeed, how is it to be expect- 
ed that the position of such obscure cities as Erech, Aecad, and 
Calneh, should be now discoverable, when even the great Nine- 
veh, and the mighty Babylon, the ‘ daughter of the Chaldeans,’ 
the ‘ beauty of the Chaldees excellency,’ are scarcely to be dis- 
tinguished from the nameless heaps of the desert ? 

We must have recourse, therefore, to Herodotus; and as he 
describes Babylon from his own observations, taken upon the 
spot, his account forms, after the Bible, not only the most an- 
cient, but the most authentic description we possess of that city. 
The following is the most /iteral translation we can give of the 
passage in question :— 

‘ There are many great cities in-Assyria; but the most illustrious and 
the best fortified, and that which, since the fall of Ninus, has been the 
seat of government, is Babylon. It was thus constructed: The city lies 
in a great plain. Its extent on each side, for it is square, is one hundred 
and twenty stadia. Its circumference is, therefore, four hundred and 
eighty stadia. Such is the magnitude of the city of Babylon. It was 
embellished as no other city of which I have any knowledge. A deep 
and wide trench full of water encircles it, next te which is a wall fifty 
toyal cubits in breadth, and two hundred cubits in height, (the royal cu- 
bit exceeds the ordinary cubit by three fingers.) It must be observed, 
that the earth out of the trench was employed for this purpose, and the 
wall was constructed in this manner: When they dug the ditch, they 
removed the earth and made it into bricks, and having made a sufficient 
number of them, they baked them in furnaces; then making use of heated 
bitumen by way of mortar, and interposing layers of reeds throughout 





* Gen. x. 10. Jer. li. 61—64. 

+ M. Brosses, Mem. de |’Academie Royale, xxvii. p. 31. 

} Ctesiphontem juxta tertium lapidem, in Chalonitide, condidere Parthi. 
Plin. vi. c. 26, 
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thirty courses of bricks, they first built the sides of the ditch, and then 
the wall itself in the same manner.* 

‘ Upon the wall, along its extreme margin, they built small houses of 
one story,t facing each other. They left sufficient space between these 
houses for a chariot, drawn by four horses, to turn round. There were 
an hundred gates in the wall, all of brass ; and the posts and lintels of the 
gates were of the same metal. There is another city, eight days’ journey 
from Babylon, of the name of Is, where there is a large river of the same 





* This is a most important passage, and as a different translation has 
been given of it, we must state our authorities for the one we have 
adopted. The words are, werd 3 riaucrs yesasvor & DaArrw Osguh, nas dud 
Te yxovTa Oopewy wAwhev Waerous naerolpewy SsarroedCovrts. Clio 179. 

Some commentators, and amongst them Wyttenbach, (Select. p. 353,) 
give to dud resnxovra Séuwy wAsvbov, the interpretation, ‘de tricesimo quoque 
‘ laterum ordine,’ in every thirtieth row ; and this has been adopted by 
Rennell, Rich, Buckingham, and others, Now, it is certain that the in- 
terposition of reeds with Jitwmen was intended not only to strengthen 
the building, and therefore most naturally used nearest the foundation, 
but more particularly to protect the lower part of the wall which lined the 
ditch, from the action of the water, and also the lower part of the city wall, 
or any other of the buildings, from the damp of the ground. This was the 
chief use of the bitumen, which, we shall find hereafter, was inferior as a 
cement, to the fine lime mortar which was employed in the higher parts of 
the buildings. Hence, it is difficult to see why the obvious translation is 
to be departed from, and this passage rendered by ‘ every thirtieth row. 
Accordingly, Wesseling, in his commentary, translates this, ‘ per triginta 
‘ imis ordinibus,’ the thirty Jowest courses. In which also Schweighaeuser 
agrees, (Herod. Schweig. v. 179, 1816,) on the ground that in this way 
the superstructure would be better supported. See also Samasius. Exer- 
cit. Plin. p. 1230. There is indeed no warrant for introducing the word 
zmis into a literal translation; but there can be no doubt Herodotus means 
the thirty lowest courses, if he means the thirty courses to be consecutive ; 
and it appears to us the passage must bear this interpretation. There is 
a description of an ancient wall, in which layers of reeds were laid in the 
cement, in Tavernii Itinerario, lib. ii. c. 7, p. 295, 8vo ed. 

+ Another controverted passage—éixypeara povrinwra eeyeev, The cor- 
rect meaning of dimyuara is small buildings. It has been translated towers ; 
but that is a term borrowed from Strabo, Lib. xvi. p. 738, which is not 
sufficient to change the usual acceptation of this word : yovvdxwAa, unius 
membri, according to Gronovius, of which Wyttenbach approves, Select. 
p- 354; and also Schneider. Schweighaeuser differs ; and after a learned 
discussion concludes, ‘ Quare éixiare povvxwra intelligenda putavi, do- 
¢ munculas, unum continuum latus, unam continuam superficiem, offer- 
‘ entes, id est, contiguas et uno tenore continuatas,’ (Herod. Schweig. v. 
179,) that the small buildings had their frontage in continuation, or flush, 
with the wall. It appears to us, that buildings of one sfory is the best 
translation. 
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name, running into the Euphrates. This river Is brings large clots of bi- 
tumen with its stream, from whence the bitumen was brought to the wall 
of Babylon. Babylon was built in the following manner :—the city is di- 
vided into two portions, for a river separates it in the middle, the name of 
which is the Euphrates; it flows from Armenia, and is great, deep, and 
swift; it discharges itself into the Red Sea. Now the wall stretches out 
its arm on each side to the river, from the extremities of which there ex- 
tends an embankment of furnace-baked bricks, winding along each bank 
of the river.* The city, which contains several houses of three and four 
roofs, (i. é. stories), is divided into streets, some of which are straight, some 
otherwise, and cross streets leading to the river. By the river side, open- 
ing to each of these streets, there are gates in the wall, to the same num- 
ber as the streets. These are all brazen, and they all lead to the river, 
The wall forms a sort of breastplate ; another wall encircles (the city) 
within, not much weaker than the other wall, but more narrow. In each 
of the two divisions of the city, in a conspicuous situation, there is a wall- 
ed enclosure.t In the one is the palace, within a large and fortified en- 
closure ; in the other, stands the temple of Jupiter Belus, which has bra- 
zen gates, and which was extant in my time, being altogether a square of 
two stadia. In the middle of the temple a solid tower was built, which 
was one stadium in length} and breadth. Upon this tower another tower 





* Td dy dh reizes, &c. (Clio. 180.); this passage is somewhat obscure, 
From the best consideration we can give it, we conceive it means, that 
the city wall extended to each bank of the river; and from the point 
where the extremity of each branch of the wall met the bank, another 
wall, forming an angle with the city wall, extended along the side of the 
river, making an embankment. 

t+ Ev dt Pdgou ixaerigw Tis WoAss tertixsore ty wéow. The current trans- 
lation of this passage has been, ‘ Jn the centre of each division of the city 
‘ there is a fortification.’ Now let it be observed, that in this place iy nézw 
is used adverbially, and does not govern any other word ; cousequently, 
it will not bear the translation, ‘ In the centre of each division,’ which be- 
longs rather to the construction, iy wicw rev Pdgcov ixarsgw ; a8, for exam- 
ple, & sézw xaswns, ‘ In the middle of the oanaie’ Hecuba, 1150; iy nize 
mvgos TS xes yng, inter ignem et terram, Plato; & picass Movcats "AmwoAAwy, 
in the midst of the Muses, Pindar, Nem. 5, 42. Now, we have the 
highest authority for saying, that & sic», used as it is in the text, is very 
frequently applied to things that lie in the way, or are conspicuous ob- 
jects, or exposed to public view; for Schneider, speaking of this word, 
says, ‘ Sehr haufig ist & mécw, besonders bey den Atticen von Per- 
« sonen und Sachen, die im Wege Stehn offenbar vorliegen, gemeinschaft- 
‘lich sind.’ Schneider’s Greek Lexicon. By Passow. Leipsic, 1826. 
Accordingly, the correct translation in the passage of the text is, ‘ in a 

situation.” 

t Mixes. This was unaccountably translated ‘ height,’ until Bochart 
Phaleg. I. 13, corrected the error, and gave the true meaning, ‘ length.’ 
Major Rennell, by following Beloe, got into the predicament of making 
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stood, and another upon that, up to eight towers. The ascent to them 
was made in a circular form, leading round all the towers on the outside. 
In the middle of the ascent is a landing-place, and seats to rest upon, on 
which persons ascending it sit down to rest. On the summit of the tower 
there is a large temple. In this tower is a large bed, beautifully decora- 
ted, and by it a golden table. There is neither any image whatever in 
the same place, nor any man to keep watch there at night, only a woman 
of the country, whom this god has the power of selecting from the whole 
population, according to the doctrines of the Chaldeans, who are the 
priests of this god. ‘These persons say, what to me is incredible, that this 
god comes into the temple and lies on the couch, under the same circum- 
stances as occur in Thebes in Egypt, according to the Egyptians ; for 
there a woman is bedded in the temple of the Theban Jupiter. And the 
women who have undergone this ceremony in both countries, ali say, that 
no man has sexual intercourse with them. And the same thing occurs in 
Pateris in Lycia, to the interpreter of the god, when there is any, for the 
oracle is not always there ; but when there is, the woman is shut up du- 
ing the night in the temple. There is, in this Babylonian temple, also 
another cell underneath, and in it stands a large golden image of the god, 
and by it a golden table, and the pedestal and the pediment are both of 
gold ; and the Chaldeans say, that these are made out of eight hundred 
talents of gold. On the outside of the temple there is a golden altar ; but 
there is another altar, where the sheep, which are of a mature age, are sa- 
crificed. On the golden altar all sacrifice is prohibited, except of suck- 
lings. On the greater altar the Chaldeans offer wp a thousand talents of 
frankincense every year, when they solemnize the festival of this god. 
There was, in this enclosure, at that time, a statue of solid gold, of twelve 
cubits ; but this I did not see. I merely repeat what is said by the Chal- 
deans. Darius Hystaspes, who had designs upon this statue, did not dare 
to take it; but Xerxes, his son, took it, and slew the priest who resisted 
its removal. This temple is thus embellished. There are also many of- 
ferings from individuals.’—Clio. 178, et seq. 
Such is the account given by Herodotus of Babylon, as it ex- 
isted when he saw it; about 450 years before the Christian era, 
half a century before the expedition of Cyrus, and the retreat of 
the ten thousand, and upwards of a century before Alexander 
crossed the Hellespont. He is careful to distinguish between 
what he saw, and what was related to him; and so detailed is 
his description, that we might rest satisfied without calling in 
the aid of any other ancient writer. At the same time, while 
we declare our faith in Herodotus, we do not by any means 
think it fair to try his account, even to the most minute parti- 
cular, by the severe standard which is applied to the descrip- 


the first tower, or basement, 500 feet high, upon which seven other towers 
were built, which, if any regard was paid to proportion, would have made 
the Tower of Babel upwards of 3000 feet in height ! 
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tions of writers in the present day—where critical accuracy, im 
topographical inquiries especially, is most properly required ; 
but without resorting to this test, it is enough to know that the 
general veracity of the ancient historian is unimpeachable, while 
the circumstances of his having been an eye-witness of what he 
describes, heightens our belief in the details which he presents 
to us. 

Although we are not disposed to lay much stress upon the 
testimony of the ancient writers, who only retail what others 
have told them, we cannot pass them over in silence. We have 
already stated from what sources Diodorus derived his informa- 
tion. In like manner, Strabo and Quintus Curtius formed their 
opinions upon the reports of the followers of Alexander, many 
of whom kept journals of the expedition. Strabo, indeed, was on 
the spot; but, by his own account, he was not there until after 
the area had been ploughed over, and when the walls were re- 
duced to fifty cubits in height, and twenty-one in breadth. 

The substance of what is stated by these writers, and by Pliny, 
Abydenus, and Berosus, is as follows :—that Semiramis, when 
she built the city, collected together two millions of workmen ; 
the extent of its walls was 385 stadia, according to Strabo; 
368, according to Quintus Curtius; and 365, according to Dio- 
dorus ; the buildings were not contiguous to the walls, but a 
considerable space was left all round. The enclosed space, co- 
vered with houses, did not exceed a square of eighty stadia ; 
neither did the houses join, as in modern streets, but were, most 
of them, surrounded by gardens and extensive pleasure grounds. 
A large extent of the whole enclosure was cultivated ; so that the 
inhabitants, in the event of a siege, might not be compelled to de- 
pend upon supplies from without. A vastspace was taken up by the 
palaces and public buildings, the enclosure of a park of one palace 
alone being no less than a square of fifteen stadia. The Euphrates 
at Babylon was one stadium in breadth. The hanging gardens, 
which were adjacent to the river, and were watered from it by 
means of hydraulic machines, formed a square of four plethora, 
{400 feet,) and were supported by twenty walls, eleven feet dis- 
tant from each other. They contained between three and four 
acres, and were fifty cubits, or seventy-five feet, to the top of 
the highest terrace. An outer wall, of sixty stadia in extent, 
surrounded the great palace and the gardens; there was also 
an inner wall of forty stadia in circumference, highly ornament~ 
ed with painted tiles, representing animals, hunting pieces, and 
astronomical devices.* The embankment of the river was the 





* Beauchamp says, he discovered on part of a wall of a house, figures 
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work of Nebuchadnezzar, for the purpese of keeping it within 
its channel; and consisted of a very strong wall of brick and 
bitumen, extending from the Nahr-Malcha, or Royal Canal, 
(which joined the Euphrates and Tigris,) down to this city, and 
some way below it. Wherever the cross streets encountered 
this wall, a brazen gate was erected, with steps leading down to 
the river, so that the inhabitants might cross in boats from one 
side of the river to the other. These gates were open by day, 
but shut during the night. While this embankment was build- 
ing, the river was turned into a ion. dye lake, dug on purpose 
to receive it, and which, at the lowest computation we can as- 
sign to it, was one hundred and sixty miles in compass, and in 
depth thirty-five feet, according to some, and seventy-five, ac- 
cording to others! In this lake the waters of the Euphrates 
were received until the embankment was completed, when the 
river was turned into its old channel.* This story of the lake 
is too monstrous a lie for the most credulous to swallow, to say 
nothing of the incredible absurdity of digging a lake, when the 
obvious expedient of merely diverting the river into another 
channel must have suggested itself.}+ The real truth probably is, 
that the Nahr-Malcha, which tradition has always pointed out as 
a work of Nebuchadnezzar, was made for the purpose of carrying 
the stream of the Euphrates into the Tigris, until the embank- 


of a cow, and of the sun and moon, formed of varnished tiles ; and‘ he 
found one brick, on which there was a lion, and on another a half-moon, 
in relief. 

* For these particulars, see Diodorus, lib. ii. c. 1. Strabo, p.:733. 
Quintus Curtius, lib. v. c. 4, Pliny, lib. vi. Prideaux, p. 82, who cites 
Berosus apud Joseph. Abydenus apud Euseb. and Megasthenes. 

+ Perhaps some of our readers may be curious to.know.how long it 
would take to fill this lake. Taking it at the lowest dimensions, of a 
square of forty miles by thirty feet deep ; and supposing the Euphrates 
to be five hundred feet wide, ten deep, and to flow at two miles an hour, 
it would require one thousand and fifty-six days to fill the lake, allowing 
no absorption to the sides; but if absorption and evaporation are taken 
into the account, we may put the time at four years, or thereabouts, which 
no doubt would be sufficient, considering the number of hands employed 
to complete the embankment. By way of comparing this with a work of 
modern times, we may notice, that the Bristol Ship Canal, one of the late 
projects, was intended to have been eighty miles long, one hundred feet 
wide, and thirty deep ; and the estimated cost was four millions sterling. 
To be sure, labour was cheaper at Babylon than in London—and well it 
might be ; for if the Babylonian lake were to be made now in England, it 


would cost the trifling sum of four thousand two hundred and twenty-one 
millions sterling. 
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ment was completed. The position of the Nahr-Malcha is per- 
fectly well known; it extended in a south-easterly direction, 
from the Euphrates, above Babylon, to the Tigris, which it join- 
ed nearly opposite the city of Ctesiphon. 

There is nothing in the foregoing account which at all affects 
the description of Herodotus, with the exception of the discre- 
pancy between the extent of the walls, as stated by him, and that 
given by Strabo. Now, this difference is by no means so great 
as it appears at first sight. We have already seen that the sta- 
dium used by Strabo is to that of Herodotus as 700 to 750; 
consequently, reducing their measurement to one standard, it 
will be found that the wall, as given by Strabo, falls short of 
the extent given by Herodotus, by seventeen stadia only ; and 
when we further consider, that neither of those writers was very 
likely to have actually measured the wall himself, but that they 
had their information, the one from the people of the city, while 
it was actually inhabited, the other at a much more distant pe- 
riod; we may fairly conclude, that neither account is very far 
from the truth, although, for the reasons already stated, we in- 
cline to adhere to that of Herodotus. We may add, that ac- 
cording to the Theodosian Tables, the distance from Babylon 
to Seleucia was forty-four Roman, or thirty-two geographical 
miles: And then we may assume the position and appearance 
of Ancient Babylon to have been nearly as follows. 

The city was situated within an enclosed area, surrounded by 
a ditch and wall, in the form of a square, of which each side 
was eleven British miles in length. This area was divided (but 
not bisected) into two portions, by the Euphrates, which flowed 
through it in a direction nearly north and south. The city of 
Is, (now called Hit,) also upon the Euphrates, lay to the west- 
ward of north, at the distance of 130 geographical miles. The 
city of Seleucia upon the Nahr-Malcha, and very near the Tigris, 
lay to the north-east, at the distance of thirty-two geographical 
miles. Within the great wall, another wall of smaller dimensions 
enclosed the part of the area which was built upon. It is not 
perfectly clear from Herodotus whether this interior wall extend- 
ed on all sides parallel to the great wall, so as to form a complete 
enclosure ; but this is most probable, as, in describing it, he uses 
aegiber, in Opposition to teteixic7o. This also confirms Quintus Cur- 
tius, who says, that a considerable space intervened all round, be- 
tween the buildings and the wall.* The space built upon was an 





* Quint. Curt. lib. v. ¢. 4. 
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area between seven and eight miles square. The ground between 
this and the great wall was cultivated, besides which, large plots 
of ground were probably allotted to all houses of any importance, 
laid out either as gardens or pleasure-grounds. In one division of 
the city, not far from the bank of the river, stood the Great Pa- 
lace, with its hanging gardens.* In the other was placed the 
Temple of Belus, but in what precise spot, whether near or far 
from the river, is not mentioned. This temple consisted of a 
square enclosure, the wall of each side being nearly one thou- 
sand feet in length. In the centre of this area stood the Great 
Tower, or Altar, upon which the sacrifices were made to the 
god. Its form was pyramidal, composed of eight receding stages, 
the whole height being five hundred feet, and the base, a square 
of the same dimensions. At one side of the tower, and also 
within the enclosure, there was a building inhabited by the 
— and those connected with the rites and mysteries of Be- 

us. The tower was solid, (with the exception of the small 
chambers, or holy cells,) and was cased with furnace-baked 
bricks, the lower part being probably built, like the foundation 
of the city wall, of bricks laid in bitumen. 

The chief objection to the descriptions given of Babylon by 
the ancient writers, has been made to its vast size, and to the 
difficulty of supporting its enormous population, in a country, 
one part of which (Arabia) was far from fertile, and in an in- 
land situation, difficult of access to distant countries, and with 
very imperfect means of obtaining their production. 

To take the latter part of the objection first ;—we are per- 
fectly willing to admit that a maritime capital is capable of far 
greater extension in proportion to the whole country, than a me- 
tropolis which is far removed from the coast, or is deprived of 
the benefit of water carriage; but it must be remembered that 
Babylon, although not a sea-port, was by no means destitute of 
this advantage. The productions of Mesopotamia, and a great 
part of Persia, might be conveyed by the Tigris, and thence into 
the Euphrates by the Nahr-Malcha, and other canals, which 
were dug at various periods, from the time of Nebuchadnezzar 
downwards, to connect those rivers at different points above 
Babylon; while the produce of the countries to the north of the 


* The vaulted tunnel under the river, forming a communication from the 
Great Palace to another palace on the opposite bank, must be rejected as,not 
resting upon sufficient authority. It is described by Diodorus alone, who 
is wholly unsupported in his account of the second palace, of the tunnel, 
and also in the breadth of five stadia which he assigns to the Euphrates, 
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Persian Gulf, might pass up the Euphrates, together with the 
food derived from Babylonia itself, at that time one of the most 
fertile districts of the East. True it is, that rich country is now 
a desert. * The sea is come up upon Babylon; she is covered 
‘ with the multitude of the waves thereof; her cities are a deso- 
‘lation, a dry land, and a wilderness; a land wherein no man 
‘ dwelleth, neither doth any son of man pass thereby.’* £ The 
¢ Arabian shall not pitch his tent there. I will make it a possession 
‘for the bittern, and pools of water; and I will sweep it with 
¢ the besom of destruction, saith the Lord of Hosts !’+ But in the 
days of Babylon’s prosperity, the surrounding country abounded 
with the fruits of the earth; it was productive as a garden, and 
in the time of Herodotus, was regarded as the richest part of 
the most fertile district of Asia.t So that, taking into account 
the small quantity of animal food consumed by the inhabitants 
of southern climates, as compared with those of northern lati- 
tudes, we shall find that Babylonia itself might afford vegetable 
supplies for a population as great as that of Babylon is suppo- 
sed to have been. In fact, it is impossible in this respect to 
compare Babylon with London, as some authors have done, and 
to say,—because it requires so many acres to furnish food for 
the inhabitants of London, that therefore Babylon, containing 
so many more, must have wanted a greater extent of cultivated 
ground than the immediate vicinity afforded. The nature of 
the food required, and the wants of the consumers, were totally 
different—the fertility, beyond all comparison, greater in favour 
of Babylonia. The population, too, instead of being compressed 
into crowded streets, as in modern cities, was scattered over a 
space that rather resembled an enclosed district, where each 
house is a villa, than a closely-built town; and even the area, 
which, according to Quintus Curtius, was built upon, did not very 
greatly exceed that upon which London stands, measuring from 
the end of Whiteehapel to Tyburn turnpike, in one direction, and 
from Pentonville to the southern extremity of Southwark, in 
the other ; and this, too, exclusive of Knightsbridge, Kensington, 
Bayswater, Kentish-town, and the other suburbs, which might 
fairly be taken into London, when comparing it with a city built 
as Babylon was. § 





* Jeremiah, li. 42, &c. + Isaiah, xiv. 23, 

{ Babylon constituted part of the ninth Satrapy of Darius Hystaspes, 
and paid an annual tribute of one thousand talents of silver, and five hun- 
dred young eunuchs.—Her. Thalia. 92. 

§ From Tyburn turnpike to the Regent’s Canal at the eastern extre- 
mity of Whitechapel, is upwards of six miles ; from the northern side of 
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Then, with respect to the kind of houses—From Herodotus’ 
specifying that there were many of three and four stories high, 
it is obvious, that by far the greater number were of one or two. 
No man, describing London or Paris, would say they abounded 
with houses of three and four stories, when in fact they contain 
nothing else ; besides, in almost all Eastern cities, the houses 
seldom exceed two stories in height. If the houses of Babylon 
were in general low, and in the form of courts, it would not 
only account for the great space of ground required, but also for 
their speedy decay, as mud and sun-dried bricks, although suf- 
ficient for houses of that description, would immediately fall to 
pieces when uninhabited and exposed to the action of the wea- 
ther,* and the inundations, which were the consequences of the 
Euphrates overflowing its banks. The same causes would also 
account for the total disappearance of the walls. Whatever may 
have been their original height, we know that in Strabo’s time 
they did not exceed fifty cubits, or seventy-five feet. The great 
reduction which they underwent from the time of Herodotus, 
inclines us to believe that the brick-work was not carried to 
the top, but that the wall was a breast-work of earth, with a 
casing or retaining wall of brick at its base. When the wall was 
reduced by Xerxes, the first operation would be to remove the 
brick facing, and the earth, having then lost its support, would 
gradually crumble down, till exposure to the rains would in pro- 
cess of time reduce the mound to the level of the desert. Cer- 
tain it is, that no traces of the wall have been found by any tra- 
veller in that country ; and equally certain is it, that the walls 
of Nineveh, four hundred and eighty stadia} in extent, and one 
hundred feet high, according to Diodorus, are now levelled with 
the ground, and no vestige of them can be discovered. 

One word upon the number of inhabitants—Major Rennell 
thinks the authorities carry them beyond two millions, which he 
thinks incredible. Now, to say nothing of the number of inha- 
bitants in China—seventy millions in two provinces alone—we 
learn from the Bible, and from all ancient records, that the coun- 
tries of the East were formerly very thickly peopled.§ 





Pentonville to Walworth, between five and six ; nearly the whole of this 
oblong area is closely built upon. 

* ¢ Bussorah,’ (says Cunningham, who visited it in 1785,) ¢ is built of 
‘ sun-dried bricks, so that after heavy rain the falling of the houses into 
‘ the streets is no unusual sight. Bussorah has corn fields, date groves and 
‘ gardens within its walls, and nearly half the area is built upon. —P. 345. 
‘ + Diodorus, lib. ii. c. 1. t Jonah, iv. 11. 

§ See Wallace’s Dissertation on the Numbers of Mankind, p. 324. 
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While it appears, therefore, that two millions is by no means so 
vast as to be incredible, we are inclined to believe that the inhabit- 
ants of Babylon, in its most populous time, fell short of that num- 
ber. From what Strabo says of that city, when comparing it 
with Seleucia, the greater part was in his time a desert, and Se- 
leucia was larger than what remained of Babylon. Now, seven- 
ty years after Strabo wrote, Pliny describes Seleucia as a very 
large city, containing six hundred thousand inhabitants.{ But 
Seleucia was at this time rapidly decreasing, from Ctesiphon 
having become the winter residence of the Parthian kings ; and 
therefore when it contained six hundred thousand inhabitants, 
it was probably considerably less than one-half of Babylon in its 
original state, which would make the population of Babylon un- 
der two millions. 

The destruction of Babylon has been referred to the migration 
of its inhabitants to Seleucia, about three hundred years before 
Christ. How long it survived the establishment of that colony, 
does not appear ; all we know is, that in the time of Diodorus, 
the greater portion of its area was ploughed up; and St Jerome, 
in the fourth century, describes it as a hunting-park of the 
Parthian kings. After the destruction of the walls and the in- 
ferior houses which first fell into decay, the desolation of Baby- 
lon appears to have been rapidly completed, and nothing re- 
mained but such buildings as, from their size and the solidity of 
their structure, were likely to resist the hand of the destroyer, and 
to pass down through succeeding ages, the impaired, but still vi- 
sible monuments of former greatness. The appearance pre- 
sented by those remains—the situation they occupy in the coun- 
try of Babylonia, and their probable identity with the most re- 
markable buildings of Ancient Babylon, form the second branch 
of our inquiry. 

The very vague and imperfect description given by all writers 
and travellers who have visited that part of Syria, from the time 
of St Jerome to the present century, induces us to pass by every 
account of the ruins of Babylon which has preceded that con- 
tained in Mr Rich’s first Memoir. We shall therefore take our 
details from that, and from the no less excellent remarks which 
are the subject of his second Memoir, as our ground-work, mere- 
ly using the accounts given by other authors as illustrations to 
supply what may be wanting. 


* See our remarks upon Seleucia, in the article in our last Number 
upon Major Keppel’s Travels, p. 377. 
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Upon the western bank of the Euphrates, in latitude 82°, 28’; 
stands the town of Hillah, enclosed within a mud wall, and known 
to have been built in the twelfth century, out of the ruins of some 
more ancient city. It is 48 miles to the south of Bagdad, 35 south- 
east of the Nahr-Malcha at its junction with the Tigris, which 
is the site of Seleucia, and 130 south-west from Hit, a town on 
the Euphrates. The country, for miles around, is a perfectly 
flat and uncultivated waste; but traversed, in different direc- 
tions, by what appear to be the remains of canals, and by mounds 
of great magnitude, most of which, upon excavating, are found 
to contain bricks, some of which are sun-dried, others furnace- 
baked, and stamped with inscriptions in a very peculiar, but un- 
known character. The whole of the country seems well adapt- 
ed for a brick-field. ‘ The soil of the plains of ancient Assyria 
‘and Babylonia,’ says Major Keppel, i. 118, ‘ consists of a fine 
‘ clay, mixed with sand, with which, as the waters of the river 
‘ retire, the shores are covered; this compost, when dried by 
‘ the heat of the sun, becomes a hard and solid mass, and forms 
‘ the finest material for the beautiful bricks for which Babylon 
‘ was celebrated. We all put to the test the adaptation of this 
‘ mud for pottery, by taking some of it while wet, from the bank 
‘ of the river, and then moulding it into any form we pleased ; 
‘ having been exposed to the sun for half an hour, it became as 
* hard as stone.’ Of such bricks is the town of Hillah built; 
but there are also to be found in many of its buildings, vast 
quantities of bricks of a much more ancient appearance, stamp- 
ed with those characters which learned men have ascribed to 
the Chaldeans, and supposed to represent astronomical observa- 
tions, and which, found in Assyria, can only be ascribed to Ba- 
bylonian origin.* 

The geographical position of Hillab, then, fixes it as standing 
upon a portion of the site of ancient Babylon. It perfectly 
agrees in its distance from Hit, or Is, and Seleucia ; and, at this 
day, the surrounding country is called by the Arabs, El Aredh 
Babel—‘ the land of Babel.’ The land in the neighbourhood, 
which is in cultivation, is extremely fertile, producing great 
quantities of rice, dates, and grain. This fertility is caused by 
irrigation from the Euphrates, which here flows at from two 





* Calisthenes, who went with Alexander into the East, sent to Aris- 
totle, from Babylon, astronomical observations which he found upon baked 
bricks, and which went back to one hundred and fifteen years after the 
flood. See also Pliny on the inscriptions upon the Babylonian bricks. 
Hist. Nat. vii. c. 56. 
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to two and a half miles an hour, and varies in breadth from 450 
to 500 feet. 

At the town of Hillah itself, there are no ruins; the nearest 
commence about two miles to the north, and are found altoge- 
ther upon the eastern side of the river, at no great distance from 
its bank. The first of these remains consists of a vast mound 
of earth, formed apparently by the decomposition of sun-dried 
bricks, channelled and furrowed by the weather, and having the 
surface strewed with pieces of brick, bitumen, and pottery. 
This mound is three thousand three hundred feet long, by two 
thousand four hundred feet broad, at its base, being curved at 
the south side into the figure of a quadrant. The height is sixty 
feet at the highest part. The name given to this ruin by the 
natives is Amran. On the northern side of this mound, a val- 
ley extends about one-third of a mile in length, covered with 
tufts of grass, and crossed by a line of ruins of small elevation ; 
at the north extremity of which stands the next mound, which 
is a square of two thousand one hundred feet, having its south- 
west angle connected with the north-west angle of the mound 
Amran, by a ridge of considerable height, and three hundred 
feet broad. The building, of which this second mound is the 
ruin, appears to have been highly finished, for the bricks are of 
the finest description, and are still found in great abundance, 
notwithstanding the quantities that have been taken away,— 
Hillah probably having been supplied from thence. In all the 
excavations which have been made here, furnace-baked bricks, 
laid in fine lime mortar, have been found; also, coloured tiles, 
and fragments of alabaster vessels. 

Two hundred yards to the north of this ruin is a ravine, hol- 
lowed out by brick-searchers, about three hundred feet long, 
ninety wide, and one hundred and twenty deep. On one side 
a few yards of wall are laid bare, extremely clean and well- 
built, and apparently the front of a building. At the southern 
end, an opening leads to a subterranean passage, floored and 
walled with large bricks, laid in bitumen, and roofed with single 
slabs of sand-stone, three feet thick, and from eight to twelve 
long.* In this passage was found a colossal piece of sculpture, 


* It is probable that this mode of roofing is what Strabo means, when 
he tells us the hanging-gardens were supported by vaulted roofs, (lib. xvi.) 
and which also may explain the arched passages mentioned by Diodorus, 
It is this which has misled Dutens, who, in his learned work, refers to the 
buildings at Babylon, as a proof of the antiquity of the arch.— Fecherches 
sur le Tems le plus reculé de Cusage des Voutes, chez les anciens. Par 
9 
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in black marble, representing a lion standing over'‘a man. This 
is described by Major Keppel, (vol. i. p. 214,) who supposes it 
may have had reference to Daniel in the lion’s den: The qua- 
drangular mound we have last described, is called by the natives 
El Kasr,—* the palace.’ The walls are eight feet thick, orna- 
mented with niches, and strengthened by pilasters and but- 
tresses, all built of fine brick, laid in lime cement of such tena- 
city, that they cannot be separated without breaking ; hence it 
is, that so much of it remains perfect. One part of the wall has 
been split into three parts, and overthrown as if by an earthquake 
Near this ruin is a heap of rubbish, like bricks in a state of de 
composition, the sides of which are streaked by the different cos 
lours of its materials. At a short distance to the north-east, 
stands the famous tree, called by the natives Athele, and su 
posed to have flourished in the hanging-gardens of Babylon. It 
is an evergreen of the lignum vite species. The Kasr, and the 
mound on which the tree stands, are separated from the river 
by a narrow valley, about a hundred yards in width, along the 
western side of which extends an embankment, the side next the 
river being abrupt, and much shivered by the action of the wa- 
ter, which seems to have encroached here, judging from the 
number of burnt bricks found in its bed. This appears to us to 
have probably been a part of the embankment described by He~ 
rodotus. 

A mile to the north of the Kasr, and nine hundred and fifty 
yards from the side of the river, stands the most remarkable 
ruin of the eastern division. It is called by the Arabs Mak- 
loubé, or Mujillebé, which signifies ‘ overturned.’ It was vi- 
sited, in 1616, by Pietro della Vallé, who immediately pronoun- 
ced it to be the Tower of Babel; an error which subsequent 
travellers have confirmed. Its form is oblong, being 600 feet 
by 540 at the base; its height at the point of greatest elevation 
is 141 feet. Pietro della Vallé describes it as 200 feet high, and 
2600 round the base, which, if correct, shows how much a Ba- 
bylonian ruin, from its nature, will decay in two centuries. 
This mound is a solid mass, The greatest appearance of building 
is on the western side; near the summit there is a low wall, built 
of sun-burnt bricks, laid in clay mortar of great thickness, ha- 
ving a layer of reeds between every layer of bricks. On the 
north side are vestiges of a similar wall. The south-west angle, 


M. L. Dutens. Ato, 1805. There is every reason to believe that the 
arch was unknown to the ancients, before the time of Alexander the 
Great. 
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which is the highest point, terminates in a turret. Vast num- 
bers of entire furnace-baked bricks are found on the summit, 
fourteen inches square, and three inches thick, many of which 
are inscribed with the unknown characters resembling arrow 
heads, which we have already alluded to. From the mode in which 
those bricks are found, it appears that the interior had been 
built of sun-dried bricks, and the outer surface coated with 
bricks burnt in the furnace. ‘ This mound,’ says Major Kep- 

1, ‘ was full of large holes; we entered some of them, and 
* found them strewed with the carcasses and skeletons of animals 
‘ recently killed. The ordure of wild beasts was so strong, that 
‘ prudence got the better of curiosity, for we had no doubt as to 
‘ the savage nature of the inhabitants. Our guides indeed told 
* us, that all the ruins abounded in lions and other wild beasts.’ 
—Vol. i. p. 185. 

All the faces of the Mujillebé are worn into furrows by rain, 
penetrating in some places to a great depth into the mound ; 
among the rubbish on the top, is found, besides the burnt bricks 
above-mentioned, fragments of pottery, bitumen, vitrified brick, 
bits of glass, and mother-of-pearl. On the northern side, and 
near the top, there is an aperture leading to a passage which Mr 
Rich employed twelve men to clear out. They began from 
above, and working downwards, first laid open a hollow pier, 
sixty feet square, filled with earth, and lined with fine bricks 
laid in bitumen. In clearing this out, he found a brass spike, 
some earthen vessels, and a beam of date-tree wood; continu- 
ing the work downwards, they arrived at the passage, which 
was about ten feet high, flat at the top, and built of unburnt 
bricks, laid with a layer of reeds between every course, except 
the two lowest, which were cemented with bitumen; the whole 
was lined with a facing of fine burnt bricks laid in bitumen, so 
as completely to conceal the unburnt bricks of which the body 
of the building was composed. In this passage, which extend- 
ed east and west, along the northern front of the Mujillebé, Mr 


Rich found a wooden coffin, containing a skeleton in perfect — 


preservation ; under the head was placed a round pebble, and a 
brass ornament was attached to the skeleton; another brass or- 
nament, representing a bird, was fixed on the outside of the 
coffin. A little further on, the skeleton of a child was found. 
At the foot of the Mujillebe, and about seventy yards distant, 
are traces on the north and west sides, of a low mound of earth, 
which probably formed an enclosure round the whole. From 
the south-east angle of the Mujillebé, a mound extends in a cir- 
eular direction, and joins the mound Amran at its south-east 
angle, the diameter of the sweep being two miles and a half. It 
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is extremely probable that this mound is the fortified enclosure, 
described by Herodotus as encircling the great palace. There 
are no ruins of any importance to the north of the Mujillebé, 
A few low mounds are observed occurring at intervals on each 
side of the road from Bagdad to Hillah, but they are too insig- 
nificant to attract notice; from their situation, they are more 
likely to have been burying-places outside the city, than build- 
ings within its walls. 

It is impossible, we think, to doubt that the ruins we have de- 
scribed, upon the eastern bank of the Euphrates, are the remains 
of Babylonian buildings of very considerable importance. 

‘ They are all,’ says Mr Rich, ‘ of one character, and must be received 
altogether as a part of Babylon, or wholly rejected without reserve ; and 
I must here state what seems to me to be the best evidence for their an- 
tiquity, independent of their appearance, dimensions, and correspondence 
with the descriptions of the ancients. The burnt bricks, of which the 
ruins are principally composed, and which have inscriptions on them in 
the cuneiform character only found in Babylon and Persepolis, are all 
invariably placed in a similar manner, namely, with their faces or written 
sides downwards. This argues some design in placing them, though what 
that might have been, it is now impossible to say. It, however, proves 
sufficiently that the buildings must have been erected when the bricks 
were made, and the very ancient and peculiar form of characters on them 
in use. When these bricks are found in more modern constructions, as 
in Bagdad and Hillah, they are of course placed indifferently, without 
regard to the writing upon them. In the greatest depth in the excava- 
tions at the Kasr, at the subterraneous passage, or canal, I myself found 
small pieces of baked clay, covered with cuneiform writing, and some- 
times with figures indisputably Babylonian. Had the ruins been more 
recent than is here presumed, these inscriptions would not have been 
found in this order and manner, and we should in all probability have 
found others in the character or language then in use. Thus had the 
town been Mahometan or Christian, we might reasonably expect to meet 
with fragments of Coufic or Stranghelo. There is another equally re- 
markable circumstance in these ruins, and which is almost conclusive 
with respect to their antiquity. In the very heart of the mound, called 
the Kasr, and also in the ruins on the banks of the river, which have been 
crumbled or shivered by the action of the water, I saw earthen urns filled 
with ashes, with some small fragments of bone in them ; and in the north- 
ern face of the Mujillebé, I discovered a gallery filled with skeletons, en- 
closed in wooden coffins. Of the high antiquity of the sepulchral urns 
no one will for an instant doubt ; and that of the skeletons is sufficiently 
ascertained, both from the mode of burial, which has never been practised 
in this country since the introduction of Islam, and still more by a curious 
brass ornament which I found in one of the coffins. These discoveries 
are of the most interesting nature ; and though it is certainly difficult to 
reconcile them with any theory of these ruins, yet in themselves they suf- 
ficiently establish their antiquity. The two separate modes of burial, too, 
are highly worthy of attention. There is, I believe, no reason to suppose, 
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that the Babylonians burned their dead ; the old Persians we know never 
did. It is not impossible, that the difference may indicate the several 
usages of the Babylonians and Greeks, and that the urns may contain 
the ashes of the soldiers of Alexander and of his successors.’——2d Memoir, 
pp- 27-29. 

It papery to us, that the circumstance of the coffins, although 
of itself insufficient to fix the building with the character of a Ba- 
bylonian sepulchre, is quite sufficient to stamp it as of a date an- 
tecedent to the Greeks and Mahometans. The Jews, from the 
earliest accounts we have of them, had graves both in the town 
and country—the general custom being to inter the dead out- 
side the city, Gen. xxiii. 3—13. They seem also to have em- 
balmed their dead, and put them in coffins ;—thus Joseph’s body 
was embalmed, and put into a coffin in Egypt, and was brought 
away by the Israelites when they quitted that country, and 
buried in Shechem, in ground bought by Jacob, Gen. 1. 25., 
Joshua, xxiv. 32; and although we have no direct proof that the 
Babylonians used a similar mode of interment, yet the form of 
the building, the materials of which it was constructed, the man- 
ner of construction, and the situations in which the coffins were 
found,—to all appearance originally intended as a receptacle for 
them,—strongly favour the idea, that the Mujillebé was a Ba- 
bylonian structure, and that it was a mausoleum, rather than a 
temple of worship. As to the other ruins, it is most probable 
that the Kasr and adjacent mounds are the remains of the royal 
Palace with its hanging gardens—enclosed within the circular 
mound, which formed the outer wall ot the palace mentioned by 
Herodotus, and described more in detail by Diodorus. The ex- 
treme fineness of the brick work, remarked by all modern tra- 
vellers who have visited the Kasr, the painted tiles, and the gene- 
ral character and position of the ruins, render this so probable, 
that we can have no hesitation in agreeing with Mr Rich,—es- 
pecially in the absence of any other ruin of importance,—that 
the remains in question represent the whole of the royal pre- 
cincts, the fortified enclosure, the buildings of various kinds 
connected with the palace, and the hanging gardens. 

Before we take leave of the eastern bank of the Euphrates, 
we may advert to some considerable remains which are found 
at distances of two and three miles and upwards from the river. 
Mr Rich has said nothing of these, or, where he mentions them, 
treats them all as remains of canals. Mr Buckingham, however, 
traversed the plain in several directions on the eastern side, and 
had opportunities of observing the character of these remains 
more closely ; and he isof opinion that these ruins—having the ap- 
pearance of long mounds which cross the plain, some from north 
to south, others from east to west—are not the beds of canals, 
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as has been commonly supposed. His idea is, that although some 
of those mounds might have been remains of channels by which 
the more distant parts of the city received the waters of the Eu- 
= yet by far the greater number are the ruins of streets—and 
is reasons for this supposition are plausible enough. Their ap- 
rance is that of masses of ruined buildings originally disposed 
in streets, which crossed each other at right angles (a thing incon- 
ceivable for canals) with immense spaces of open and level ground 
on each side of them—‘ the more distant and prominent of these 
‘ presented many proofs of their having been such; because the 
‘ heaps which were always double, or in parallel lines, were 
* much higher and wider on each side than they could have been 
‘ if formed only by the earth thrown up from the excavated hol- 
‘low, each being wider than the space intervening between 
‘ them, which varied from fifteen to thirty feet,—and each ex- 
‘ ceeding twenty feet in height, while the level of the central 
‘ space (the supposed bed of the canal) was itself higher than 
‘ the surrounding soil, and the mounds were intersected by cross 
‘ passages, in such a manner as to place beyond a doubt the fact 
‘ of their being rows of houses or streets fallen to decay. There 
‘ were also in some places two hollow channels, and_ three 
‘ mounds, running parallel to each other for a considerable dis- 
‘ tance, the central mound being in such cases a broader and 
‘ flatter mass than the other two, as if there had been two streets 
‘ going parallel to each other, the central range of houses which 
‘ divided them being twice the size of the others, from their 
* double residences, with a front and door of entrance to face 
‘each avenue. The same peculiarities of level, size, and direc- 
‘ tion, were observed here as in other parts of the ruins nearer 
‘the river; and all these could be easily reconciled to the sup- 
‘ position of being remains of streets and houses, but could not 
‘ have belonged to canals; independently of their number and 
‘ direction rendering it highly improbable that they were ever 
‘ used as such.’—Buckingham, vol. ii. pp. 298, 299. Upon this 
hypothesis, we do not offer any opinion, as nothing can be de- 
cided, without knowing of what materials the mounds are com- 
posed. 

There is another conjecture which Mr Buckingham throws 
out, that appears to us extremely probable. It is, that the cir- 
cular mound which extends from the Mujillebé to the southern 
extremity of the palace, enclosing an area of two miles and a 
half in diameter, is the same which St Jerome describes as the 
wall of the city. It is much more likely that this wall, which 
was probably perfect fifteen centuries ago, should have been the 
boundary of the park in which the Parthian kings hunted, than 
the city wall of forty-four miles in extent. 
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We come now to the ruins on the west of the Euphrates. 
This side is flat like the eastern bank, and like it, is intersected 
by canals and mounds. Near the river there are no remains, ex- 
cept two mounds, each about three hundred feet in extent, and 
lying opposite the ruins of the palace. Mr Rich describes them 
as overgrown with grass, and of no importance—but he does 
not appear to have examined them, so as to ascertain whether 
burnt bricks enter into their composition. Many parts of the 
plain exhibit appearances of saline incrustment, usually found 
where buildings have formerly stood. (See Sir R. K. Porter’s 
Travels in Babylonia, ii. 307.) But with the exception of some 
broken mounds, which may be either the remains of canals or 
of streets, there is nothing worthy of remark, until we arrive 
at the mightiest ruin of all,—the Tower of Babel, or Temple of 
Belus—and called at this day the Birs Nemroud,* after the name 
of the supposed founder. 

This ruin is situated at between five and six miles to the south- 
west of Hillah. Its shape is oblong, having the appearance of a 
fallen or decayed pyramid, the sides facing the cardinal points ; 
—it is two thousand two hundred and eighty-six feet in compass 
at the base—and, on the west side, it rises conically to the height 
of one hundred and ninety-eight feet. This, which is the highest 
part of the mound, is surmounted by a pile of solid brick-work, 
apparently the angle of a stage of the building, which extended 
over the whole summit. Very near the tower, and parallel with 
its eastern face, is an oblong mound, about as high as the Kasr. 
A quadrangular enclosure, now broken into hillocks, may be 
traced round the whole, containing an area of very considerable 
extent. Neither Mr Rich, nor the other travellers, give the dimen- 
sions of this mound, or of the building which is contiguous to the 
tower. There can be little doubt, however, that it is the outer 
enclosure mentioned by Herodotus. The whole mound is chan- 
nelled by rain, and strewed with huge masses of brick-work, 
—some of which are burnt quite black,—pieces of marble, and 
broken layers of furnace-baked bricks. 

- Beginning with the eastern face,—which is about five hun- 
dred feet in extent,—two stages of building are visible. The low- 
est is sixty feet high, and is broken in the middle by a deep ra- 
vine, and intersected on all sides by channels made by the win- 
ter rains. The summit of this first stage is no longer flat, its 
margin having crumbled down, so as to give this side the ap- 
pearance of acone. The second stage rises above the first, also 


* « Byrsam, (quod est 7J¥2, munitio) arcem,’ &c. Perizonius, 151. 
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in a conical form, but much more steep, the summit being mark- 
ed by a perpendicular fragment of brick-work ; which is proba- 
bly the base of the third stage. The height of the second stage 
is not given either by Rich or Porter. Throughout the whole 
of the eastern face, which presents the appearance of decom- 
posed brick, layers of unburnt brick are visible—but there is no 
appearance of reeds. 

On the western side, the entire mass rises at once from the 
plain like a vast pyramid—the face being broken in different 
directions, partly by the torrents, and partly by what seems to 
have been some convulsion of nature. The appearance of suc- 
cessive stages is less apparent on this side, probably, as Mr 
Rich conjectures, from the effect of the winds from the desert, 
which prevail from this point of the compass. At the foot of 
the northern side, vast masses of firm and solid brick-work are 
scattered over the rubbish, evidently fragments of the original 
facing of the lower stages of the tower. 

The southern side is the most perfect. At the base, there is a 
step, scarcely elevated above the plain, projecting by several 
feet beyond the true base of the building—somewhat, as we con- 
ceive, after the manner of the Stylobate in a Grecian temple. 
Within this, the tower itself rises by high and distinct stages, re- 
ceding one within another, in proportion to their respective eleva- 
tions. The lowest is built of sun-dried bricks and cemented 
with bitumen, but without reeds—the whole being faced with 
furnace-baked bricks, also laid in bitumen. The second stage re- 
cedes within the first, in proportion to the height of the first from 
the ground, and showing its termination at the eastern extremity, 
by an angle of burnt brick-work. Above this rises a third stage, 
receding in the same proportion as the second recedes within 
the first. The fourth, or highest stage, is marked by the brick 
wall already mentioned, which stands on the edge of the western 
summit, thirty-seven feet high from its base, twenty-eight feet 
long, and fifteen feet thick. Its upper edges are broken and ir- 
regular, showing that the top of the building did not terminate 
here. It is rent from the top, nearly half way to the bottom, 
unquestionably by some great convulsion of nature: on the 
north and south sides, the walls are broken down—on the east, 
the fallen masses which composed the wall, forming the south- 
east angle, still remain, bedded in the rubbish at the foot of the 
wall. On its south and west sides, lay several immense masses 
of firm brick work—some entirely changed to a state of the 
hardest vitrification, others only partially so—exhibiting that 
variegated hue seen in vitrified matter lying about a glass ma- 
nufactory. The base of the standing wall, contiguous to those 
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substances, is totally free from any similar change, and is evi- 
dently quite in its original state. Hence, the vitrified masses 
must have fallen from some higher stage, having been displaced 
by the action of fire from above. The furnace-baked bricks, 
used in the upper part of the pile, are very thin, and of the 
finest texture—lower down on the northern face, they are a 
foot square by three inches and a quarter thick, of a pale red 
colour, and laid in lime cement one quarter of an inch thick. 
Lower down still, the bricks are twelve inches long, and three 
quarters square, by four and a quarter thick—are of a coarser 
texture, and laid in lime cement one inch thick. In the upper 
parts of the building, there are no traces of bitumen—whereas, 
towards the foundations, and in the large brick ruins, at the base 
of the tower, it is found to be the only cement used ;* thus 
confirming, in the strongest manner, the reading we have given 
of the passage in Herodotus, ‘ dia tpinxovra douwv arvbou,’ &e. 

‘ The masonry,’ says Mr: Rich, speaking of the upper part of the pile, 
‘ is infinitely superior to any thing of the kind I have ever seen ; and lea- 
ving out of the question any conjecture relative to the original destination 
of this ruin, the impression made by a sight of it, is, that it was a solid 
pile, composed in the interior of sun-burnt brick, and perhaps of earth or 
rubbish; that it was constructed in receding stages, and faced with fine 
burnt bricks having inscriptions on them, laid in a very thin layer of lime 
cement ; and that it was reduced by violence to its present ruinous con- 
dition. The upper stories have been forcibly broken down, and fire has 
been employed as an instrument of destruction, though it is not easy to 
say precisely how or why. The facing of fine bricks has been partly re- 
moved, and partly covered by the falling down of the mass which it sup- 
ported and kept together. I speak with greater confidence of the different 
stages of this pile, from my own observations having been recently confirm- 
ed and extended by an intelligent traveller, (Mr Buckingham,) who is of 
opinion that the traces of four stages are clearly discernible.’—Second 
Memoir, p. 33. 

The circumstance of the different stages, is also abundantly 
corroborated, both by Sir R. K. Porter and Major Keppel. 

Here then is a ruin, corresponding in a most surprising degree 
with the Tower of Belus, as described by Herodotus. The total 
circumference of the base is two thousand two hundred and 
eighty-six feet, instead of nineteen hundred and sixty, the square 
of astadium. The east and west sides remain of the original 
breadth nearly, (460 feet according to Porter,)—and a greater 
portion of rubbish from the top having crumbled down upon 


* Travels in Babylonia, by Sir Robert Ker Porter, ii. 308, et seq. 
Buckingham, vol. ii. Keppel, i. 107, et seq. 
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their sides, the north and south are thereby elongated; the pre- 
sent height of the ruin, to the top of the wall, is two hundred 
and thirty-five feet—less than one-half the original height— 
consequently the débris round the base might be expected to be 
much more considerable, so as to make the circumference of the 
base greater than it appears to be. But it must be remember- 
ed, that Alexander the Great, when he took possession of Ba- 
bylon, after the defeat of Darius, employed ten thousand men 
for two months, in removing the rubbish, preparatory to re- 
pairing the tower;* it is probable they ior only cleared the 
south side, before the work was abandoned ; which would account 
for the south face being more perfect than any of the others. 
If we add to this, that vast quantities of the bricks have been 
taken away by the natives of the country, for building modern 
towns, the circumstance that the base so little exceeds the di- 
mensions given by Herodotus, will no longer appear unaccount- 
able. 

To the top of the third stage is one hundred and ninety-eight 
feet ; consequently the height of sixty feet given by Porter to 
the lowest stage, is either erroneous, or the top of the first stage 
is lower than in its original state, owing to the decay of the 
material. If we take the height of the lowest stage at seventy 
feet, and diminish each successive stage, making the fourth 
sixty, and the eighth fifty-two, we shall have the height to the 
summit of the third stage equal to two hundred feet, to the 
fourth two hundred and sixty, (that is, twenty-five feet higher 
than the ruin as it now exists,) and the total height of the tower 
four hundred and eighty feet. Not only do the dimensions agree, 
but the mode of building is precisely that described by Herodo- 
tus; for there can be little doubt that the Babylonians construct- 
ed all their great buildings upon a similar plan; accordingly, 
we find here that bitumen is used only in the foundation and 
lowest stage of the building. In addition to this, there are the 
remains of the temple inhabited by the priests, and adjoining 
the tower, and of the enclosing mound which encircles the whole ; 
and yet, notwithstanding all these coincidences ; notwithstand- 
ing the minute description given by Mr Rich, from ocular in- 
spection ; notwithstanding the singular appearance exhibited by 
this most remarkable building, Major Rennell, upon his own 
authority, because its situation does not happen to suit his pre- 
conceived ideas of the extent and position of Babylon, or that 
he may confirm a crotchet he has taken up, that the Temple of 





_* Justin, iii.c, 16. 
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Belus was in the eastern quarter of Babylon, absolutely rejects 
this ruin, and treats it as a natural hill, having a brick tower on 
its summit! The only shadow of a reason that can be found for 
placing the Temple of Belus on the eastern side of the river, is, 
that, according to Diodorus, one of the gates of the city, called 
the Belidean gate, was in the east wall; and that when Darius 
Hystaspes besieged Babylon, the Belidean and Cissian gates were 
opened to him by Zopyrus, and the inhabitants fled to the temple 
for refuge. Now the Cissian, or Susian gate, must have been 
on the east side, because Susa, to which it led, lay to the east of 
. Babylon, which fixes the position of the Belidean gate, as they 
were probably not far distant from each other. But then it is 
the most gratuitous assumption imaginable, to argue, that be- 
cause the Belidean Gate was on the east side, the Temple of Be- 
lus was in that quarter also. There is not even any proof that 
the inhabitants took refuge in the Temple of Belus ; they may 
have fled to the Mujillebé, or to any other sanctuary in the east- 
ern quarter, for it will scarcely be contended that the Temple of 
Belus was the only place of worship in Babylon; in fact, a po- 
sition so hypothetical, supported, too, only by the hearsay testi- 
mony of Diodorus, cannot be sustained for a moment against 
the clear conviction established by the actual appearance of the 
ruins we have described. 

‘ If any building,’ says Mr Rich, ‘ may be supposed to have left consi- 
derable traces, it is certainly the Pyramid or Tower of Belus, which, by 
its form, dimensions, and the solidity of its construction, was well calcu- 
lated to resist the ravages of time ; and if human force had not been em- 
ployed, would, in all probability, have remained to the present day, in 
nearly as perfect a state as the Pyramids of Egypt. Even under the dila- 
pidation which we know it to have undergone, at a very early period, we 
might reasonably look for traces of it after every other vestige of Babylon 
had vanished from the face of the earth. When, therefore, we see, within 
a short distance from the spot fixed on, both by geographers and antiquari- 
ans, and the tradition of the country, to be the site of ancient Babylon, a 
stupendous pile, which appears to have been built in receding stages, 
which bears the most indisputable traces both of the violence of man and 
the lapse of ages, and yet continues to tower over the desert, the wonder 
of successive generations ; it is impossible that this perfect correspondence 
with all the accounts of the Tower of Belus, should not strike the most 
careless observer, and induce him to attempt clearing away the difficulties 
which have been suggested by Major Rennell against its reception within 
the limits of Babylon. I am of opinion, that this ruin is of a nature to fix 
of itself the locality of Babylon, even to the exclusion of those on the east- 
ern side of the river ; and if the ancients had actually assigned a position 
to the Tower, irreconcilable with the Birs, it would be more reasonable 
to suppose that some error had crept into their accounts, than to reject 
this most remarkable of all the ruins..——Second Memoir, pp. 31, 32. 
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But there are no such inconsistencies in the description given 
by the ancients; for not one of them states its position to have 
been in the eastern quarter; and such a supposition rests only 
upon the authority we have already cited,—that the Belidean 
gate lay to the east of the Euphrates. On the other hand, if we 
suppose the mound of the Kasr to have been the royal palace, 
we have then the direct authority of Herodotus for placing the 
Temple of Belus on the opposite side of the river, that is, in the 
western quarter. We have only to apply the dimensions as- 
signed by Herodotus to Babylon, and both the Birs Nemroud, 
and the ruins on the eastern bank, will come within its limits, 
and hold their proper positions in their respective quarters. 

The diagonal of a square whose side somewhat exceeds eleven 
miles, will be found to be sixteen miles nearly. Now, the 
Birs Nemroud lies south-west from the Kasr ; hence, if the line 
which joins those ruins be the diagonal of a square described 
round the remains of Babylon, the sides of that square will face 
the cardinal points. The-distance from the Birs to the Kasr is 
seven miles, in a direct line; consequently, if each of those 
buildings be placed at the distance of three miles and a half 
from the centre of the diagonal, the Kasr will be four miles 
and a half from the north-east angle of the city wall, and the 
Birs the same distance from its south-west angle. If the inte- 
rior wall enclosed an area two miles less all round, according to 
Curtius, then the Birs and Kasr would be two miles and a half 
distant from the angles of the interior wall nearest to each of 
them respectively. In either case, these buildings would occupy 
situations sufficiently central to agree with the description of 
Herodotus. It must be remarked, that by this position of the 
walls, the river does not disect the city, but divides it in the 
proportion of eleven to five. If a position be given to the walls, 
so as to make the river bisect the area, by moving the walls two 
miles and a half to the east, then the Birs would be about two 
miles distant from the nearest point of the west wall, and up- 
wards of three from the south-west angle. Again, if the river 
be made the diagonal of the square, so that the angles of the 
wall should point north amd south, we should find the Kasr 
nearly four miles from the northern, and the Birs three from 
the western angle of the city wall. Thus, whichever position 
of the walls we adopt, (and we incline to the first, seeing that 
there is no absolute necessity for making the river bisect the 
city,) the two buildings which are found to be the most remark- 
able now existing in Babylonia, will occupy situations so much 
within the boundary of the walls, as to be perfectly reconcilable 
with the account of Herodotus, and so aw to identify, in the 
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most satisfactory manner, not only the Kasr and the Birs Nem- 
roud, with the Royal Palace and Temple of Belus, selected by 
Herodotus as the two structures in Babylon most worthy of ob- 
servation, but also to establish that the remains now existing 
upon the river Euphrates, to the distance of four miles to the 
north, and of five miles to the south-west, of the town of Hillah, 
are beyond dispute the ruins of ancient Babylon. 

The length to which this article has unavoidably extended, to 
say nothing of the dryness of the subject, is a very sufficient 
reason for here closing our remarks; but we cannot dismiss 
this subject without correcting a remarkable error which Mr 
Buckingham has indulged in, namely, that he discovered the 
wall of Babylon,* existing in a certain ruin about ten miles to the 
east of Hillah, known by the name of Al Hheimar. He saw it 
but ‘ for a few minutes,’ and describes it as a high mound of 
loose rubbish, extremely steep, having the appearance of a py- 
ramidal cone, whose summit was crowned by a long and low 
piece of thick wall, like a battlement. The rubbish below con- 
sisted of burnt brick, and the outline of the whole mass formed 
nearly an equilateral triangle. It would certainly require some 
ingenuity to prove that this must have been a part of the an- 
cient wall of Babylon: and the more deliberate observations 


* Few subjects have occasioned more astonishment to the learned as 
well as to the unlearned, than the prodigious size and extent of the wali 
of Babylon, as a work of human hands; and ‘ its total annihilation, lea- 
‘ ving not a wreck behind.’ As to the latter, we can offer no other ex- 
planation than what we have already attempted in the former part of this 
article. With respect to the former,—the magnitude of the work,—it really 
does not — to us to be so enormous as to be incredible, or even im- 
probable. Let us compare it with the great wall of China, built by the 
Emperor Tsin-chi-Hoang-Ti, solely for the purpose of keeping the Tar- 
tars out of China. It is called by the Chinese Ouan-li-chang-tching ; that 
is, ‘ the great wall of ten thousand ly.’ A /y is calculated by D'Anville 
at one twentieth of a league, so that the extent of the wall was jive hun- 
dred leagues. Its height was twenty-five feet, according to some writers, 
six toises, according to others. The base was built of large blocks of stone. 
The upper parts of brick and cement ; the breadth sufficient for six horses 
to be driven abreast upon it. It was carried in some places, over moun- 
tains almost inaccessible. In one place, Verbiest found its elevation a 
thousand and thirty-seven ‘ pas géométriques’ above the sea. It was de- 
fended throughout its whole length by a chain of forts, in which were 
lodged a million of soldiers. It is now very much in ruins. See Histoire 
Générale de Ja Chine ; traduite du Tong-kian-kang-mon. By de Mailla. 
Paris, 1777. A work like this, begun and finished in the reign of one 
emperor, beats the wall of Babylon all to nothing. 
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of Sir R. Ker Porter have completely dispelled this vision of Mr 
Buckingham. In point of fact, Al Hheimar is a square, or ra- 
ther oblong pile, (not triangular, as Mr Buckingham says, ) about 
one hundred and fifty feet long, by one hundred and ten broad. 
Its sides face the cardinal points. The bricks of which it has 
been built are fourteen inches long, twelve and three-quarters 
broad, and two and a half thick; they are, in general, without 
inscriptions, and are laid in clay cement. Sir R. K. Porter 
found one brick only, with characters upon it, but somewhat 
different from the cuneiform figures upon the Babylonian bricks. 
It is, in short, a perfect and insulated building, without a trace 
of having been extended on any side, and probably was either 
a tomb, or a temple, like the Barsita of Ptolemy, or Borsippa 
of Strabo. In fact, the whole country abounds with ruins of 
this description, which, although Babylonian in their general 
character, do not by any means necessarily belong to the city of 
Babylon. Thus, there is the Nebbi Eyoub, ‘ the tomb of Job,’ 
near the Euphrates, and three leagues to the south of Hillah. Near 
it are two mounds, called El Mokhatat and El Adouar, one 
league further south; and at some distance from the bank of 
the river, there is a considerable ruin, which Mr Rich calls 


’ Boursa, and conjectures to have been Barsita, or en Ten 


miles north-west of Bagdad is found a great mass of unburnt 
bricks, with layers of reeds between every fifth and sixth course. 
The circumference of the base is three hundred feet, and its 
height one hundred and twenty-six. It is called Akerkouf, and 
has the remains of smaller buildings near it, like the temple at 
the Tower of Babel. Any one of these ruins might, with as 
great propriety, be called remains of Babylon, or of the wall of 
Babylon, as Al Hheimar. 

There is another subject connected with Babylon, upon which 
much curious matter might be collected; we mean, the cylin- 
ders of agate, cornelian, chalcedony, and other hard stones, which 
have been at different times disinterred among the ruins of Ba- 
bylon, in great numbers, having engraven upon them singular 
devices, apparently astronomical ; an inquiry into which, illus- 
trated by the Bible and other ancient records, might tend much 
to the elucidation of the astrological studies of the Chaldeans, 
and might even throw some light upon the cuneiform characters 
inscribed upon the Babylonian bricks. This is not, however, an 
inquiry fit to be discussed at the end of a long article; but we 
hope, at some future period, to recur to it. 
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Art. [X.— Proceedings of the Expedition to explore the Northern 
Coast of Africa, from Tripoly eastward, in 1821-22 ; compre- 
hending an Account of the Greater Syrtis and Cyrenaica, and 
of the ancient cities composing the Pentapolis. By Captain F. 
W. Beecuey, R.N. F.R.S., and H. W. Beecney, Esq. 
F.S.A. 4to. London, 1828. 

Della Cella, ( Paolo, ) Narrative of an Expedition from Tripoli to 
the Borders of Egypt in 181%, by the Bey of Tripoli. From 
the Italian. 8vo. London. 

Pacho (J. R.) Rapport des Commissaires nommés par la Commis- 
sion centrale pour examiner les resultats de Voyage de M. Pa- 
cho dans la Cyrenaique. 

—— Notice sur la Cyrenaique, lué a la Societé de Geographie. 

—— Relation d'un Voyage dans la Marmorique, la Cyrenaique, 
&c. Ire Partie. Paris, 1827. 


yy Hour we certainly know more of the globe than was known 

to any older people, it is remarkable that considerable 
portions of it that were familiar to other generations, have been 
shut, and lost, as it were, tous; and that some of the most inte- 
resting contributions which modern enterprise has made to geo- 
graphical science, have been obtained by exploring regions long 
famous in story, and discovering anew the scenes of the most 
celebrated transactions. We have just been engaged in an at- 
tempt to verify the situation of Babylon and Nineveh,—an at- 
tempt founded on very recent and perilous excursions in the 
deserts which now stretch their unbroken gloom over regions 
which once swarmed with the vast population, and glittered 
with the unmeasured splendour, of the great Asiatic monarchies. 
It is not very long since the gigantic remains of Persepolis, 
Egyptian Thebes, and Palmyra, were restored to the wondering 
eyes of these later ages; and we still know but little of the cul- 
tivated regions which smiled under the rule of Carthage, and 
sent forth the colonists who civilized the barbarous shores of 
Spain, and the legions who disputed the empire of the world 
with the ambition of heroic Rome. 

There is no portion, however, of the earth, which had fallen 
into such oblivion as that great range of coast which intervenes 
between Tripoli and Egypt, andextends to more than a third part 
of the length of the Mediterranean. Other regions have defied 
the efforts of modern enterprise; but this seems never to have 
excited them—an indifference which, whether we consider its 
ancient fame, or its proximity to countries of familiar resort, 
certainly does appear to us unaccountable, It was from this very 
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shore that the classic poets drew some of their most awful images, 
and some of their brightest illusions. The Syrtes, so terrible to 
mariners, the moving sands which buried the traveller, are con- 
trasted in those legends with the fountain of Apollo, the hill of 
the Graces, and the Hesperian gardens, with their golden fruits 
and fabled guardian. But the chief present interest is derived 
from the magnificent monuments of one of the most flourishing 
of the many colonies which polished and prolific Greece scat- 
tered round the Mediterranean. Cyrene isa celebrated name in 
antiquity. Guarded, indeed, by nature with so many terrors, it 
came little into contact with the other great nations, and had 
little action on the destinies of the world. In the room of foreign 
conflict, however, it was shaken by a series of violent interior 
agitations, arising chiefly among the petty tyrants who held early 
sway over this as over the other Grecian states. Only the most 
bloody and desperate of these struggles have found their way. 
into the Grecian annals, which, as M. Pacho justly complains, 
scarcely record any movements of the people, except those made 
for purposes of mutual slaughter. On the course of its peaceful 
policy, history observes a deep silence. Yet it undoubtedly 
shared in that brilliant career of art and civilization, which was 
run by its sister states. It even boasted a peculiar school of 
philosophy, known over the lettered world by the title of the Cy- 
renean ; and marked by a tone of gay voluptuousness and spor- 
tive license, which seems to contrast strangely either with its 
wild and secluded position, or the sanguinary tumults, which 
have. been exclusively recorded as its history. That a school, of 
which the heads were Aristippus and Carneades,—the gay and 
pliant courtier, who could assume at will every colour and every 
character—and the seducing sophist, whose conversation was 
dreaded as enough to sap all the sternness of Roman virtue— 
that these should have been bred on the sequestered shore of 
Cyrene, is an anomaly which could only be explained by docu- 
ments which have probably for ever perished. 

The Ptolemies, after obtaining dominion over Egypt, easily 
extended their sway to Cyrene, which, under their mild and en- 
lightened administration, continued to flourish. Nor did it de- 
cline under the Roman yoke, notwithstanding violent disturb- 
ances raised by the Jews, who were established there in great 
numbers. It was under the Mahommedan rulJe, which has spread 
such a deep barbarism over the seats of ancient civilization, that 
Cyrene, which could not exist without some artificial support, 
sunk lower than all the others. Its fine valleys became the do- 
main of the wandering Arabs, and only distinguished from the 
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surrounding desert, by maintaining a greater number of tents 
and herds. 

Though travellers of more than one country have recently ex- 
plored this interesting region, the only government which has 
taken any concern in the affair, was the British, which, with its 
usual zeal for geographical discovery, employed Captain Beech- 
ey, and his brother, an artist of great merit, to examine and de- 
lineate whatever appeared worthy of notice along the shores of 
the Syrtis and Cyrenaica; while Captain Smith attended with 
his vessel, to carry off whatever deserved and would admit of 
removal. This task was accomplished in 182] and 1822, and 
its result is the volume now before us, in which the topography 
and antiquities of this interesting region appear to be described 
with care and accuracy. The relation, also, between its ancient 
and present state, is traced with considerable learning and some 
judgment. Della Cella, an Italian physician, had, some years 
before, followed the Bey of Tripoli in an expedition along this 
shore, and published observations, which are not devoid of inte- 
rest, though, being the result of a very hasty survey, they have 
been in a great measure superseded by the more careful exami- 
nations since made. More recently, the Society formed at Pa- 
ris for the promotion of Geography proposed, in 1824, a prize of 
3000 francs to any traveller who healt: give the best account 
of the country called by the ancients Cyrenaica or Pentapolis. 
Before the end of the following year, M. Pacho presented him- 
self to claim the prize; and his information and materials being 
submitted to a commission composed of Malte Brun, Barlicé de 
Bocage, and Joubert, were favourably reported on, and the prize 
adjudged to him. M. Pacho, however, has yet published only 
his first livraison, which does not extend beyond Marmorica; 
but the Report of the Commission, with a notice which, at their 
desire, he himself read before the Society, comprises a pretty 
complete outline of the information which he collected. 

To understand the physical outline of Cyrenaica, we must 
consider Northern Africa generally as one huge plain of moving 
sand, extending several thousand miles in every direction. Two 
grand features alone break its vast and dreary uniformity. One 
is the Nile, which flows through the eastern quarter, and by the 
distribution of its waters, forms the habitable countries of Nubia 
and Egypt. The other is Atlas, that great mountain chain, 
which, with its branches, runs nearly parallel to the Mediter- 
ranean, and by the numerous streams which it pours down, cre- 
ates the fertile plain of Barbary. About a thousand miles to 
the west of Egypt, the branches of Atlas sink into hillocks and 
disappear. Sand, consequently, seems to have regained an un- 
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disputed empire; but, in the middle of this waste, there rises, 
along the coast, a steep and high ridge, abounding in springs, 
which sprinkle the surrounding desert with valleys of the most 
brilliant verdure and fertility. This is Cyrenaica. 

In endeavouring to embody the observations thus recently 
made on the North-African coast, we shall follow the tract of 
Captain Beechey, introducing such additions and illustrations 
as may be afforded by the other authorities. 

After passing Taguira, in the vicinity of Tripoli, the traveller 
comes on a portion of that plain of sand which covers the great 
body of Northern Africa. For a few days, and while no fear is 
felt of a failure of water, there is something, it is said, rather 
pleasing and romantic in such a journey. The traveller enjoys 
the image of unbounded space, the deep stillness and solitude, 
and the interest excited by the smallest object which appears 
above its vast monotonous surface. Our travellers doubt, with 
Brown, whether this sand ever moves in such dense clouds or 
columns, as that caravans or armies could have been actually 
buried under it. It is merely supposed, that after perishing 
from thirst or other causes, the sand had gradually accumulated 
over them. 

This, however, was not the termination of the fertile land of 
Barbary. A few days brought to their view the plain of Lebeda, 
‘ than which a more beautiful scene can scarcely be witnessed. 
‘ Thick groves of olive and date trees are seen rising above the 
¢ villages which are scattered over its surface; and the interme- 
‘ diate spaces are either covered with the most luxuriant turf, or 
‘ rich with abundant crops of grain.’ It is considered much su- 
perior to the territory of Tripoli; and, accordingly, was more 
highly prized by the ancients. They built on it Leptis Magna, 
which ranked, among Phenician colonies, next to Carthage and 
Utica, and continued a handsome city to the latest period of 
the Roman sway. Its remains are described by Della Cella, as 
‘ onlya heap of shapeless ruins, half buried under the sand, which 
‘the wind and sea mutually strive to accumulate over them. 
‘ They present, however, remains of magnificent. edifices, dila- 
¢ pidated towers, fallen and shattered columns, partly of red gra- 
‘ nite, partly of every species of marble, among which the Pari- 
‘ an, the Pentelic, and the Oriental porphyry, are the most con- 
‘ spicuous.’ Captain Smith, having fixed upon some of the finest 
of these fragments, and obtained the Bey’s permission to remove 
them, returned in January 1817, with a vessel fitted for their 
reception. He was much dismayed to find the best specimens 
either carried off entire, or at least stripped of their richest or- 
naments. On making inquiry by what amateur he had been 
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thus anticipated, and what European cabinet these monuments 
were to adorn, he learned, that their destruction had arisen from 
a humbler source. On the natives being informed of the per- 
mission granted by the Bey, an alarm seized them, that they 
would lose the quarry, out of which they had long been accus- 
tomed to draw the semicircular stones used in their oil mills, 
which they had therefore been indefatigable in carrying off and 
secreting. Captain Smith made deep excavations in the sand, 
and found numerous fine remains, but all broken and even chip- 
ped into shapeless fragments; so that a number of shafts formed 
at last all the booty he was able to carry off. 

A similar country continues to Mesurata, the plain west of 
which, compared by Herodotus to that of Babylon, is considered 
by Della Cella, as in fact one of the most fertile of Northern Af- 
rica. Mesurata is somewhat of a thriving town, carrying on ma- 
nufactures of fine carpets, and a large trade with Central Africa, 
for which it especially imports glass beads, to adorn the beauties 
of Timbuctoo. At Mesurata terminates the plain of Barbary ; 
and it is abruptly succeeded by the awful and desolate expanse 
of Sert, or the Syrtis. Captain Beechey has drawn a striking 
picture of this contrasted scene, as viewed from the sand-hills 
between Mesurata and the sea. 


¢ At the foot of these morasses and to the westward, are the varied 
and cultivated lands of Mesurata; here are seen endless groves of 
palm trees and olives, among which are scattered numerous villages 
and gardens, rich tracts of corn land, flocks of sheep and goats, and 
every where a moving and busy population. To the eastward a te- 
nantless and desolate waste, without a single object rising from its sur- 
face, lies stretched in one long unbroken line, as far as the eye can 
range. Not a single tree or shrub is on that side to be seen; not a 
single house or tent, not a single human being, or animal of any descrip- 
tion. 

‘ In fact the effect of the Greater Syrtis from this place, is that of 
a dreary moor—a wide tract of level waste land—without any thing 
to distinguish one part of it from another, but the windings of a marsh, 
which threads its dark surface, and is lost in different parts of the un- 
broken horizon.’ 


It was upon this desolate region that the travellers were now 
to enter. Their route lay first through a marsh about forty 
miles long and fifteen inland, supposed to be that described by 
Strabo as a lake; though the term which he uses is ambigu- 
ous. A saline crust covered the surface, which often gave way 
under the horses’ feet, and discovered hollow spaces of vari- 
ous depths, with water underneath. The Arabs gave very s0- 
lemn warning as to the dangerous character of the ground, and 
the great caution which it required; but as the English never 
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sunk to any perilous depth, they treated this as African hyper- 
hole, and took a pride in galloping fearlessly over this hollow sur- 

face. Atlength they received a pretty serious lesson ; for 
‘ Two of our party were making their way across the marsh, to 
something which bore the oj of a ruin ; the nd suddenly 
ve way beneath the feet of the foremost horse, and discovered a hol- 
ow of ten or twelve feet in depth, at the bottom of which appeased 
the inse- 


- water, The animal, who was galloping at the time, feeling 


curity of his footing, sprung violently forward, with all the energy of 
terror, and by this sudden exertion saved himself and his rider from 
destruction ; for it would not have been possible to extricate either 
from such a place. The ground continued to crack and break awa 
for some distance farther, as the horse galloped on from the hole, and 
a large aperture was soon formed in the crusted surface of the marsh, 
as the pieces fell in one after another. We afterwards took the pre- 
caution to dismount, when we had occasion to cross any part consi- 
dered to be dangerous. We found on examination, that many hollow 
spaces of considerable depth and extent existed in various of the 
marsh, and that the crust of salt and mud which covered them, was 
sometimes no more than two inches, or an inch and a half, in thick- 
ness,” 


After traversing this dreary tract, the appearance of Sooleb, 
with some pasturage and a few flocks and herds, was extremely 
cheering. The marshy ground gradually disappeared, and the 
rest of the Syrtic region, though arid and dreary in a high de- 
gree, presented from time to time little valleys or detached spots, 
the verdure of which afforded an agreeable relief. Through the 
whole of this extent of upwards of four hundred miles, there is 
not a single fixed habitation, nor a vessel or fishing-boat of an 
description. It is tenanted solely by Arabs, with their flocks, 
herds, and movable tents. There are, however, both records 
and traditions of ancient towns, among which Sert, or Sort, 
appears to have been conspicuous. Ancient civilization is also 
attested by a continuous chain of forts, affording the means of 
an uninterrupted defensive war against the barbarous tenants 
of the interior. These are of a quadrangular form, capable of 
holding from 50 to 100 men, and usually built over springs of 
water. They had neither gate, window, nor any opening what- 
ever, except at the tops, to which the garrison and those who 
fled to them for protection must have got access by ladders. 

Captain Beechey had an opportunity to examine the nautical 
character of this gulf, the perils of which are painted by the 
ancients in such direful colours. Lucian has described it as a re- 
gion in which the distinction between land and sea was still im- 
perfectly established ; where the navigator could not proceed 
without striking continually on concealed shoals ; while the 
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land-traveller sunk and was swallowed up in the sand, as in a 
sea. The maritime records specify a flat and shallow coast, 
without harbour or landing place, and rocks and shallows against 
which a heavy surf is continually breaking. All these dangers 


still exist ; and are increased by the heavy swell which the north: 


wind, blowing across the greatest breadth of the Mediterranean, 
brings into the gulf, producing in the extreme what seamen call 


* the difficulty of working off a lee-shore.’ The ancients dwell ° 


strongly also on the flux and reflux of the sea, generally under- 
stood as referring to a peculiar action of the tides. But the tides 
are scarcely felt anywhere in the Mediterranean ; and there ap- 
pear no means by which they could reach the Syrtis, without 
passing through the intermediate coasts. This effect, which is 
compared te that of whirlpools and eddies, seems to be produ-. 
ced, when the sea, forcibly impelled by the above causes upon a 
flat shore, rushes into its little bays and recesses, and then sud~ 
denly recedes ; operations which appear to Captain Beechey suf- 
ficient to produce the result described. Direful as the passage 
of this gulf was esteemed by the ancients, they were doomed to 
it by a fatal necessity ; since, being unable to navigate at any 
great distance from land, they could no otherwise pass from the 
territory of Egypt to that of Carthage ; but to the moderns, who 
easily and systematically stand out to sea, its terrors scarcely 
exist: Yet is it still deemed unwise, when the wind blows strong- 
ly from the north, to pass along the mouth of this dangerous 
ulf. 

. It is a somewhat odd circumstance, that though quicksands 
have been uniformly described as characterising the Syrtis, and 
the very names have become synonymous, there should not have 
been found, along the whole coast, such a thing as a quicksand. 
It is sandy, indeed, in a great degree, but the sand affords every- 
where firm footing, and the only appearance of danger is from 
the tendency to blowing, produced by its extreme dryness. Cap- 
tain Beechey is willing to believe, that the land may have gradu- 
ally gained, and by excluding the former mixture of sea, acqui- 
red a consolidation before unknown. But this does not seem very 
probable. All the general features of the coast seem unaltered ; 
and it would surely have been strange, if se remarkable a fea- 
ture had existed, that it should not have left a single trace be- 
hind it. We incline to think, that the ancients must have form- 
ed their idea of quicksands by vaguely combining the sandy cha- 
racter of the coast with the sinking swamp which we have seen 
to extend along so great a part of it; although the two features 
have really nothing in common. 

The recent travellers have rectified materially the geography 
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of this extensive gulf. They have, indeed, done little more than 
re-establish its ancient form and dimensions ; for those of Pto- 
lemy and Pliny, and even of Herodotus, are more accurate than 
have been assigned by modern charts. Della Cella and Captain 
Beechey concur in effacing the gulf of Zuca, a long narrow in- 
let, which in the best maps has been represented running up 
into the country, and connected only by a narrow strait with 
the gulf of the Syrtis. It seems to have been suggested by 
the lake or marsh of Strabo. | 

As the traveller wandered along these wilds, he busied himself 
in searching out sites celebrated in antiquity. Here must have 
been the altars of the Philzni, the Carthaginian youths, who 
devoted themselves to be buried alive, when the claim of their 
country to this advanced frontier could no otherwise be admit- 
ted; a wild flight of patriotism, which antiquity held in such 
veneration. The altars. which were of sand, have long since 
mingled with the surrounding desert. Yet they could not be far 
distant from the Tower of Euphrantes, built as the barrier of 
the Cyrenaic against the Carthaginian state, and which Captain 
Beechey seems to have fixed at a lofty ancient tower called Ben- 
gerirad. The strong fortress of Antomala, at the bottom of the 
gulf, seemed also marked by the ruins of extensive fortifications, 
at a place called Braiga. 

After journeying upwards of four hundred miles along these 
dreary shores, the travellers came in view of the Pentapolis, or 
central part of Cyrenaica, a romantic and fertile range, watered, 
as the Arabs report, by three hundred and sixty springs, and 
once covered with a succession of magnificent cities. The first 
was the Berenice of the Ptolemies, earlier and better known under 
the poetical name of Hesperis. Every trace, however, of the an- 
cient city appears to have been buried under the sands of the sur- 
rounding desert; and above it has been built the miserable village 
of Bengazi. When an Arab has a house to build here, he goes 
without the town, and, by digging, speedily comes to the remains 
of splendid columns and rich entablatures. These, however, do 
not suit him, till they have been broken and even chipped into 
small pieces, so as to be adapted to his mode of building. The 
elegant volute, the rich triglyph, the flowering acanthus, are di- 
ligently beat down into fragments, till they no longer retain any 
trace of their original form. So ill, however, are these frag- 
ments cemented with mud, that they are wholly unable to resist 
the violent rains of the climate; and while the English were at 
Bengazi, they were continually alarmed by the screams of females, 
announcing that some one or other of the houses had fallen in. 

It was near Bengazi, that the traveller was to look for that 
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remarkable site, on which the ancients founded their celebrated 
fable of the Hesperian gardens. After all that is said by Cap- 
tain Beechey, we think it clear that this was a movable fea- 
ture, gradually carried westward with the progress of discovery ; 
and Atlas, their guardian, marks that they were finally advan- 
ced to Mauritania. Yet their first position seems really to have 
been at this extremity of the Cyrenaic territory; where Scylax 
in his Coasting Guide Round the Mediterranean gravely esta- 
blishes them. He throws out, however, the poetical features ; 
and describes the gardens merely as an enclosed and almost in- 
accessible spot, of a quarter of a mile square! filled with a luxu- 
riant growth of the finest trees, both of Africa and Europe. 
Captain Beechey actually observed a structure which seems 
extremely analogous to the above description. 

‘ Some very singular pits or chasms, of natural formation, are found 
in the neighbourhood of Bengazi ; they consist of a level surface of ex- 
cellent soil of several hundred feet in extent, enclosed within steep, and 
for the most part perpendicular sides of solid rock, rising sometimes 
to the height of sixty or seventy feet, or more, before they reach the 
level of the plain on which they are situated. The soil at the bottom 
of these chasms appears to have been washed down from the plain 
above, by the heavy winter rains, and is frequently cultivated by the 
Arabs; so that a person, in walking over the country where they ex- 
. ist, comes suddenly upon a beautiful orchard or garden, blooming in 
secret, and in the greatest luxuriance, at a considerable depth beneath 
his feet, and defended on all sides by walls of solid rocks, so as to be 
at first sight apparently inaccessible. The effect of these secluded lit- 
tle spots, protected as it were from the intrusion of mankind, by the 
steepness and the depth of the barriers which enclose them, is singu- 
lar and pleasing in the extreme; they reminded us of some of those 
colaiens retreats which we read of in fairy legends or tales. It was 
impossible to walk along the edge of these precipices, looking every- 
where for some part less abrupt than the rest, by which we might de- 
scend into the gardens beneath, without calling to mind the description 
given by Scylax of the far-famed gardens of the Hesperides.’ 

None of these retreats approached to the dimensions assigned 
by Scylax; but the structure seems characteristic of the coun- 
try round Bengazi, and due search might probably discover one 
or more on a much larger scale than those seen by Captain 
Beechey. M. Pacho, following out Gosselin’s very natural 
idea, that these gardens may be an oasis in the desert, has 
found an oasis at Maradeh, at a little distance in the interior, 
where he seeks to place them; but really, to take his own report, 
this soil, covered with a saline crust, producing only the com- 
mon date tree, and in which only a few old men and women live 
miserably on barley and palm wine, seems to have absolutely 
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nothing that can correspond to our idea of the enchanted gardens 
of the west. 

The road now lay chiefly through a succession of valleys, many 
of which were singularly beautiful, resembling, on a smaller 
scale, those of Switzerland or Savoy. The sides are in many 
places steep and rocky; but every cleft is filled with a brilliant 
vegetation, which made it scarcely possible for the traveller to 
believe that he was in Africa, the region of parched and desert 
monotony. ‘ The white pine and the olive,’ says M. Pacho, 
* adorn the sides of the mountains, whose summits are crowned 
‘ with forests of thuya and arborescent juniper. A vegetation 
‘ less powerful, but more brilliant, fills the numerous ravines and 
* the valleys running through them. The rocks, overhung with 
‘ dark groves, present sepulchral grottoes, the only vestige of 
‘ towns which have disappeared, with their ancient inhabitants. 
‘ These pious excavations, the funereal tree which covers them, 
‘ with the hoarse and savage songs of the Arabs, which are re- 
‘ peated from valley to valley, arrest the pensive traveller, and 
‘ fill him with solemn and tender recollections.’ 

On this route were found the two ancient and now entirely 
deserted cities of Tenchira and Ptolemeta. The former has 
been entirely converted into a heap of fragments and rubbish, 
in which no single feature of any interest is now distinguish- 
able. The power of destruction, however, has been resisted 
by the Cyclopean strength of its walls, which form one of the 
most perfect remaining specimens of ancient fortification. They 
are a mile and a half in circuit, defended by twenty-six qua- 
drangular towers, and admitting no entrance but by two o 
posite gates. In Ptolemeta there remains, of the walls, only 
one magnificent gateway ; but within are the remains of an am 
phitheatre, of two theatres, and of the columns and tesselated 
pavement of a palace. The area was covered partly with grain, 
and partly with a thick vegetation of shrubs growing four or 
five feet high; nor was there any symptom of animal life, except 
the cries of the jackal and hyena, and the noise of owls and 
bats starting from the buildings, when disturbed by the a 
proach of the strangers; a solitude and desolation which could 
not but be deeply felt, when contrasted with the busy scene 
which the city must have presented during the days of its wealth 
and grandeur under the Ptolemies. 

These were only preludes to the more splendid scene of ruin 
which was presented by Cyrene itself, the ancient capital. Its 
situation is equally singular and beautiful. The high table plain 
on which it is seated, descends towards the sea abruptly, yet 
not by a single steep, but by a series of stages, like steps, along 
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each of which there is a smooth rocky path, still marked by the 
wheels of the ancient chariots of Cyrene. About eight hun- 
dred feet below the city, commences a finely wooded plain, still 
1500 feet above the sea, to which it descends by a similarly 
steep front. The view from the brow of the height of Cyrene, 
extending over the rocks, plain, and distant ocean, is such as 
Captain Beechey thinks it vain for him to attempt to describe. 
This city is, like the others, thoroughly deserted as to all per- 
manent habitation; but several fine fountains, with chambers 
cut in the rock, afford spots of agreeable repose and refreshment 
for the wandering Arabs. The travellers, in approaching, often 
disturbed flocks and herds that were peaceably feeding in front 
of them. These, and particularly that called the Fountain of 
Apollo, appear to have been highly ornamented, and fine statues 
and bas reliefs are still found in their vicinity. There are also 
remains of a spacious amphitheatre, built on the brow of the hill, 
with the fresh northern breeze blowing into it, and of several 
temples, particularly one dedicated to Diana. Numerous statues 
are also scattered through the city, many of which are partly 
or wholly under ground; and those which remain on the sur- 
face have usually suffered severe mutilation. But the most 
striking feature in Cyrene is the pomp of its City of the Dead. 

All the ancient nations were lavish of art and cost upon the 
abodes of their ancestors; but none, like Cyrene, had such 
lengthened walls of rock out of which to excavate their tombs. 
* If,’ says M. Pacho, ‘ the palaces and their inhabitants, with 
‘ the arts and civilization, have disappeared from Cyrene, its vast 
‘ Necropolis, the depositary of a part of their bones, attests both 
‘ its ancient splendour and its immense population. Eight or nine 
* rows of sepulchral grottoes, arranged in terraces, extend along 
‘the mountain on which rose the capital of African Greece. 
* These grottoes, around which are grouped tombs and sarco- 
‘ phagi, are equally rich in ornaments and inscriptions. Their 
‘ fronts present an agreeable contrast of varied styles, and may 
‘ indicate, by the perfeetion or decay of the art, the various eras 
* to which these monuments belong.’ These rows of sepulchres 
extend a mile and a half along the roads leading to Cyrene, and, 
having their fronts adorned as above, present the appearance of 
gay and splendid streets. Indeed Della Cella actually supposes 
them to have been the habitations of the living, and consequently 
views the Cyreneans as a species of Troglodytic race; but both the 
English and French travellers unite in refuting such an opinion. 
Mr Beechey, with the enthusiasm of an artist, conceives that 
years might be spent with satisfaction in delineating these se- 
pulchral remains, and a full view thus obtained of the succes- 
sive styles of ancient architecture, 
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Cyrene, as well as the other cities, contained numerous 
inscriptions, of which M. Pacho brought a large collection to 
France. On being examined, however, by the Commission of 
the Society of Geography, they were not found to be of much 
value. Only one belonged to the era of Cyrenean independ- 
ence ; two to that of the Ptolemies; all the others were Roman. 
The Society suspect the same of the Cyrenean structures in ge- 
neral, and that the Romans, amid the scarcity of marble, took 
down the ancient edifices to obtain materials for the erection of 
their own; a barbarous economy, which we can scarcely recon= ‘77. . 
cile with the wealth and taste of Rome at the era when she be- 
came mistress of Cyrene. Yet the modern Romans, for some  ’ 
time, applied the Coliseum to the same profane purpose. ~. 

There seems reason to think, that Cyrene, with the nume- 
rous statues with which it is filled, must have largely contribu- / 
ted to the rumours of a petrified city, which have floated so .. 
widely through Northern Africa. Ras Sem, the name given 
by the informants of Shaw and Bruce, to this abode of human 
beings converted into stone, is in fact borne by a promontory at 
no great distance, though the usuul indications have pointed at 
some spot farther in the interior. The English seem now to 
have pretty thoroughly investigated these rumours of petrified 
cities. Captain Smith, having received from the Sultan of Fez- 
zan, a pompous account of one situated at ten or twelve days’ 
journey in the interior, determined, along with Consul War- 
rington, to visit it, hoping to find, not indeed what the Arabs 
announced, but an extensive and valuable assemblage of an- 
tique monuments. They travelled nine days through a difficult 
and desolate country; continually encouraged by accounts of 
the numerous population of this city of stone, and only warned 
against the impious attempt to remove any of those whom the 
judgment of Heaven had doomed to remain for ever rooted to 
i that fatal spot. Captain Smith, who was exceedingly at his 
f ease on this head, proceeded with increased alacrity, and passed 
the tenth night in sleepless expectation that his eyes would 
open on the pomp of a second Palmyra. In the morning, he 
hurried to the spot ; where he saw a few clumsy modern houses, 
near which were a number of tombs, on which were sculp- 
tured, or rather scratched, some objects which did bear a re- 
mote analogy to the figures of men, camels, and horses. As 
Captain Smith viewed with contempt these rude works of some 
neighbouring Arabs, his Turkish conductor undertook to open 
his eyes to their beauties, pointing out, in particular, a horse, 
and appealing to him whether it had not actually four legs. Yet 
-Captain Smith seems to go too far, when, in his wrath, he con- 
siders this total want of all taste in sculpture, as the last. and 
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greatest degradation which the Mahometan faith entails on its 
votaries. We trust we do not underrate the value of the fine 
arts; yet, if their creed had made them honest men and good ci- 
tizens, we should have thought it comparatively venial, though 
it had left them unable to distinguish between the Venus de Me- 
dicis, and one of those sculptured steeds, in pursuit of which 
they led Captain Smith so weary a march. 

Captain Beechey did not proceed beyond Derne, where, and at 
Apollonia, he saw ruins of considerable extent, though neither 
of a different character, nor on so great a scale as those before 
visited. From this point to Egypt extends also a celebrated 
coast, the ancient Marmorica; for the present state of which we 
must apply to M. Pacho, who began his observations on this side. 
This region presents a much less interesting aspect, and is every 
way less favoured by nature than Cyrenaica. It presents, ac- 
cording to M. Pacho’s description, none of those smiling groves 
of laurel and myrtle, which crown the mountains of Pentapolis, 
and overshadow its valleys. The soil is rocky, of a yellowish 
grey colour, and dependent for its measure of fertility solely on 
the copious rains. The singing birds, vainly seeking foliage and 
shelter, fly from this naked region ; only birds of prey, the eagle, 
the hawk, the vulture, appear in numerous flights, and their 
songs, or rather sinister screams, render the solitude more fright- 
ful. The jackal, the hyena, the jerboa, the hare, the gazelle, are 
the chief wild animals ; and human existence is only indicated 
by the bleating of distant flocks, and the dark tent of the Arab. 
Yet this tract is by no means wholly given up to sterility. The 
moment that the periodical rains commence, the Arabs hasten 
to the spot where they first fall, when cattle, horses, and camels 
are indiscriminately yoked to the plough; the earth is soon 
rudely furrowed, and the grain deposited. 

The monuments of Marmorica possess none of the elegant and 
classic character of those of Cyrene; they are ruder, and more 
in the marytinn style. The noted ports of Apis and Parztonium 
are now only miserable villages, whose roadsteads are half block- 
ed up with sand. Yet the country bears ancient traces of a ci- 
vilized, and even somewhat numerous population. There are 
-marks of extraordinary exertions made to supply the penury of 
water. Canals of irrigation cross the plain in every direction, 
and even wind up the sides of the hills. The ancient cisterns 
are numerous, ey are composed of a cement harder than 
stone, are frequently divided into several chambers, and adorned 
with pillars. 

The inhabitants of the whole of the immense tract of terri- 
tory now surveyed, are entirely Arab; they speak the Arabic 
language, and manifest those wandering and patriarchal man- 
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ners, those hospitable and predatory propensities, that family 
aoe and family feud, which have been observed or experienced 

y all travellers. The picture drawn of them by the English, 
is notfavourable. They are represented as not omitting any form 
of plunder or extortion; whether by false pretences, groundless 
alarms, or threats, accompanied by the most furious screams 
and gesticulations; to which it was believed, that only fear 
prevented them from adding open violence. Our travellers, 
however, were in the most unfavourable position for viewing the 
Arab character. They came rich, armed, and infidel; and 
were, therefore, in every view the appropriate subjects of plun- 
der. It is otherwise with him who, alone and unarmed, bear- 
ing only the sacred name of stranger, enters and seats himself 
in the patriarchal tent. M. Pacho, travelling as a private indi- 
vidual, stood more in this position; and arriving at the joyful 
period when the rains had commenced, and the ground was 
preparing for the seed, he was admitted to all the rites of Arab 
hospitality. Invited to a great feast, he was regaled with the 
usual dainty of a sheep roasted whole, and eaten with the 
fingers; while girls, * dressed as Cariatides,’ presented a large 
vase of milk, which was passed round the company. All that 
was expected in return was to cover bits of paper with writing, 
and thus convert them into amulets; for, however odious the 
faith of the Christian may be, yet in his capacity of sorcerer, be 
is supposed to possess supernatural powers. Yet the French 
sraevliee, with all the address and amenity of his nation, never 
could overcome the separating influence of that bigoted creed, 
which, by holding the Arabs apart from all the enlightened na- 
tions, perpetuates their barbarism. He says: 

‘ We often travelled several days successively with Arabs of the 
country, who were going in search of a new dwelling. I snatched these 
opportunities, alighted from my dromedary, and forbidding any do- 
mestics to follow me, mixed singly with these Arabs. I sought to ob- 
tain their confidence by frankness and kindness. I often succeeded ; 
and these simple men, forgetting my religion and my projects, told me 
the affairs of their tribes, spoke of their harvests and their flocks, as if 
I had been one of their countrymen. But the hour of prayer restored 
them to their principles, and to themselves. They separated, and 
pitched their tent at a distance from mine, We had lived toge- 
ther through the day ; and, in their unreflecting moments, while their 
hearts were open, I had become in their eyes a shepherd and a No- 
made ; evening again made me Christian and European. 

‘ Although the Arabs cultivate the ground, they do not hold it in 
any fixed occupancy. The whole region is one immense common, over 
which the different tribes are in continual motion. When they come 
at the rainy season to a favourable spot, they sow it, wait about three 
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months for its growth, reap the harvest, and proceed onward. The 
Fellahs, or fixel cultivators, are the objects of their most profound 
contempt, and an alliance with them considered as involving the deep- 
est ignominy. A Bedouin, on the borders of Egypt, having discovered 
an intrigue Lijetes his daughter and the son of a Fellah, stabbed the 
two lovers, cut them in pieces, and threw their mangled limbs into the 
Nile. Yet these Arabs are not generally infested with Mahometan 
jealousy. The Bedouin matrons converse with strangers unveiled in 
their tents, and the ‘young girls, though veiled, are in no degree im- 
mured, but employ Hiemaetiie actively in the household affairs. 

‘ While the more aged females prepared the hospitable repast, and 
spread the tent with carpets, the young girls, after collecting the wa- 
ving folds of their drapery, spread themselves over the fields to collect 
twigs and dried herbs, the only fuel in a country destitute of trees. I 
admired the rapid movements of their slender forms, the careless grace 
of their walk, or rather of their flight ; I heard with pleasure their 
songs, whose strong intonations contrasted with their young female 
voices. According to custom, one recited the whole song, while her 
companions only joined in chorus. She related, to a simple air, the 
unfortunate love of a young warrior for Fatmeh, the most beautiful of 
the flowers of the desert. ‘She represented the lover solitary in his 
tent, become insensible to the call of vengeance, faithless to the law of 
blood, allowing his steed to wander untended in the valley. The others 
from time to time struck in, calling, Hia Alem! Love of Love! I 
‘was never so much struck with the simplicity, I will even say the 
happiness of Arab life.’ 

Captain Beechey obtained a curious illustration of Arab feel- 
ings upon this subject, when he presented to some of the chiefs 
of Bengazi, the portrait of a young lady in full dress for a Lon- 
don evening party. The horror with which they started back, 
and their pronouncing it sin to gaze upon such an object, is ra- 
ther thoughtlessly ridiculed by our traveller, who does not con- 
sider how opposite it was to all their manners and principles. 
In fact, the exposure of any part of the body which is usually 
covered, is always felt in the first instance as indelicate. We 
would hazard the question, whether, if any of the young lady’s 
worthy ancestors could rise from their tombs, their feelings 
would be very different from those of the Arab. To conclude, 
it somewhat spoils the romance of the fair Bedouins that, in 
marriage, they are invariably sold, usually for cattle; and she is 
considered a gifted damsel, whose estimate mounts so high as a 
eouple of camels. 

The Arabs of Marmorica, consisting chiefly of the great tribe 
of Aoulad Aly, are not supposed by M. Pacho, to exceed 38,000. 
Those of Cyrenaica, called by the too appropriate name of Ha- 
rabi, or Warriors, are reckoned by him at nearly the same, or 
about 40,000. He did not reach the Syrtis ; and Captain Beechey 
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has not favoured us with any estimates of this nature. If the 
above two make any approach to correctness, the whole of this 
immense range of coast cannot now contain more than 100,000 
inhabitants. 

Della Cella has started the idea of colonizing Cyrenaica. And 
really, if Northern Africa be considered at all a fit theatre for 
such a project, we should prefer this part of it to any other. 
The land being common, there could be no obstacle to its occu- 
pation in the first instance; and, by the use of proper means, its 
produce, no doubt, might be immensely increased. The colo- 
nist must, however, be warned, that in one way or another he 
would soon find himself in a state of permanent warfare with 
the Arab natives ; who, though few in number, are all warriors, 
skilled in light and predatory excursions, and who would always 
find a sure retreat in the heart of their immense deserts. He 
could maintain his place, therefore, only by constantly holding 
the plough in one hand, and the sword in the other. The long 
chain of forts, already described, evidently shows that the civilized 
nations of antiquity never held it on any other tenure. Possibly, 
therefore, he may place more value on the security afforded by 
the humbler and more distant bands of the Hawkesbury and the 
Ohio. 


Art. X.—Second Statement by the Council of the University of 
London, explanatory of the Plan of Instruction, pp. 168. Lon- 
don: Taylor. Longman. Murray. 1828. 


rT must be a matter of sincere congratulation to all the friends 

of sound and liberal principles, that the prejudices which 
were at first arrayed agaiust the establishment of the University 
of London have disappeared, we cannot say gradually, but in 
less time than the walls have taken to rise. If this must chiefly 
be ascribed to the objectors having been very clearly in the 
wrong, it may nevertheless be in part also deduced from their 
receiving no support in the quarters to which they probably look- 
ed for it, the ancient seminaries of Oxford and Cambridge, and 
from the conciliating and respectful tone upon every occasion 
adopted towards those illustrious bodies, by the patrons of the new 
institution. How, indeed, could either party be expected to act 
otherwise, giving them merely credit for common sense, and a 
just view of their own interests? They could gain nothing by 
hostile demonstrations; they had no points of collision; they 
had a common object in view; and their enmity could have no 
other effect than to frustrate the attainment of that object, and 
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lower them in the estimation of the world. But we verily be- 
lieve that much higher considerations operated upon the more 
enlightened leaders, both of the old establishments and of the 
new. Each felt that the other had a useful task to perform; the 
former knew that they could not educate the great bulk of the 
pupils destined to receive instruction in London; the latter were 
equally aware that they could neither receive the kind of per- 
sons, nor teach some of the things, for which Oxford and Cam- 
bridge were principally endowed; and it thus became evident to 
each, that the help of the other was wanting to the perfection of 
a national system of education. We do not intend to assert 
that any opposition from ‘the Universities,’ could have materi- 
ally retarded the completion of the new institution ; but we have 
no doubt that a course different from the one so properly and 
so wisely pursued would have delayed, if not frustrated, one of 
the most important consequences which could flow from it, and 
which seems already to be nearly realised—we mean the found- 
ation of another College in London, supported by persons of 
high authority in both Church and State, and destined to teach 
certain branches of knowledge which the London University, 
from necessity; and not from choice, had been obliged to omit. 
Having upon another, occasion traced the history of the latter, 
we shall now follow the steps by which this more recent, but 
apparently flourishing scheme arose out of it. 

The establishment of the University of London was begun in 
the summer of 1825. The objections principally urged against 
the plan, were, that no provision was made for religious instruc- 
tion—that the metropolis was a dangerous neighbourhood for 
youth—and that a jointstock company was ill adapted for super- 
intending the education of youth. As the danger arising from a 
situation in London was most of all dwelt upon, and as, indeed, | 
many even of the well-meaning adversaries of the scheme were 
chiefly hostile to it, from a most ill-founded apprehension that 
it might interfere with Oxford and Cambridge, every one could 
easily perceive that no attempt would be made, at least by those 
objectors, to oppose it by means of a rival undertaking. If they 
honestly believed the university to be hurtful, because it taught 
young men among the temptations of London, or because its 
prosperity would injure the old seminaries of learning, they 
could not wish to double those mischiefs, by founding two insti- 
tutions instead of one. If, on the other hand, they only disliked 
the new institution and its authors, or desired to obstruct every 
plan for the improvement of education, they might, while it was 
yet in embryo, have set on foot a rival scheme, in the hopes of its 
crushing the other without being successful itself. That no such 
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attempt was made at a moment when it me have done irre- 
parable mischief, satisfactorily proves the fairness of, at least, 
the great bulk of the objectors. Some there may have been only 
bent upon injuring the new University ; but all those whose su 
port could give the attempt a chance of success, were assuredly 
of another opinion, and nothing was tried. Meanwhile the form- 
ation of the University proceeded steadily ; the difficulties un- 
expectedly created by the distress of the times were overcome ; 
the sum required, according to the deed, before any thing could 
be done, was raised ;* the building was begun, and. soon became 
an object of attention in the neighbourhood. Doubts were now 
entertained only as to the precise time when it would be finished 
and opened for the purpose of instruction. But many of the 
professors being appointed, and arrangements made for begin- 
ning, before the wings of the edifice were built, there appeared 
every reason to expect that the classes would open at the time 
announced on laying the foundation, that is, October 1828. Ac- 
cordingly, all men acknowledged that the enterprise had succeed- 
ed; and that the University might be considered as established. 
Indeed, in the month of May last, the body of the building was 
roofed in; the magnificent portico in the centre was begun ; the 
internal arrangements were in a state of forwardness ; the lib- 
rary and museum were collecting ; particularly the fine appara- 
tus for the Natural Philosophy class was almost completed ; and 
men of the most distinguished talents and highest. reputation 
were chosen as professors in most of the departments of litera- 
ture and science. 

In these circumstances, the attention of many persons of weight 
in the country, seems to have been drawn towards the new in- 
stitution, in the success of which they had probably, till now, 
never seriously believed. They observed, that from the funda- 
mental principles of its constitution, the exclusion of all reli- 
gious tests, and the universal admission of persons as both mana- 
gers and proprietors, both teachers and pupils, without any dis- 
tinction of sect, it was absolutely impossible to teach any branch 
of theology within its walls, or to require any religious obser- 
vance from its inmates or frequenters. They were averse to a 
system of education, of which the most important of all branches 
of knowledge thus formed no part. When it was said, that no 


* L.150,000, This was the minimum; but by the statements of 
the Council, it appears that from L.30,000 to L.50,000 more will be 
wanted to complete the building collections, and that 4 part of this 
sum only is subscribed. 
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one who attends a Mathematical or a German teacher thinks of 
requiring that there shall be prayers before the lesson, or a por- 
tion of divinity taught along with it, the answer was, that such 
lessons do not profess to be a complete system of education, and 
that they who give instruction in every thing but theology, by the 
omission seem to undervalue it, and to sanction the belief that 
merely human learning can constitute a complete circle of the 
sciences. When it was replied, that the omission could indicate 
no such imperfect estimate, but rather the contrary, founded as 
it was on a sense of the paramount importance of religious 
matters, which will allow of no compromise—that at all events 
there was no choice, inasmuch as men of different tenets never 
could agree in the kind of instruction to be given upon sacred 
subjects—and that to say there must be no collegiate education 
without theology, was in truth to say, that each sect must have 
a college of its own—the rejoinder was, that nevertheless the 
interest, perhaps the safety, of the Established Church, requi- 
red an establishment conducted upon its peculiar principles, 
whither those might resort to whom the ciditentouns of its dis- 
cipline, and the promulgation of its doctrines, presented no ob- 
stacles ; so, that while the one seminary should teach all descrip- 
tions of men,)the,other might receive that large portion which 
agrees with thé national. establishment. 

We purposely omit all reference to the topies of mere abuse, 
drawn from unpardonable misrepresentation, with which some 
partisans sought to disfigure this important discussion ; and con- 
fine ourselves to the intelligible and perfectly justifiable ground 
taken by the more respectable, and we are most willing to be- 
lieve, more numerous supporters of the new College. It is per- 
fectly evident, that upon such grounds, no one who supports the 
London University, can, without an evident departure from the 
principles of that ‘Institution, object to what we might term its 
younger sister, were it not rather its first-born child. For what 
is the very chiefest of these principles ?—That education should 
be brought home to every one’s door, and in the way most com- 
pletely suited to the maintenance of absolute religious liberty. 
If each sect were sufficiently numerous to support a college, the 
best system would be a set of colleges, in each of which the same 
branches of knowledge were taught, except those connected with 
religion, and that those again should vary in each, according to 
the peculiarities of doctrine distinguishing the class of believers 
it belonged to. As, however, this is not the case, there must be 
an establishment open to all, to church as well as sects, teaching 
every thing but Theology ; and each must provide that branch of 


instruction apart, either at home or in private seminaries. But 
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the members of the Church com a great proportion of the 
community ; exceeding perhaps all the sects together in point of: 
numbers—in wealth and influence very greatly exceeding them. 
They are, generally speaking, agreed upon every thing that is 
essential, whether as to doctrine or discipline ; aud an establish- 
ment might therefore be formed for their use, which needed not 
either to exclude theological instruction, or to dispense with re- 
ligious observances. By the same rule that the dissenters say, ‘I 
‘ will not send my child toa college where the liturgy is used, and 
‘ the thirty-nine articles taught ;’ a churchman may say, ‘I will 
* send no child of mine where the prayers of the church are not 
‘ read, and its tenets inculcated.’ And they who, in deference 
to the honest scruples of the former, open the doors of one insti- 
tution to all, by imposing no restraint which any can feel bur- 
densome, must, if they are consistent, admit the expediency of 
affording the latter another resort, if unfortunately excluded from 
the first, by the very means taken to prevent exclusions. Nor wilk 
it be enough to say that the churchman is wrong in this view of 
the subject, and toargue that he may send his son tothe University 
for Letters and Science, and teach him Religion elsewhere. He 
may be quite wrong ; and it may be quite right to argue with 
him, and try to persuade him of it ; but it is his‘eonviction, un- 
til you have converted him; he thinks nowthat he is right, and 
he must act upon that opinion ; and therefore it is perfectly fit 
that he should have the means of obtaining the education requi- 
red, without the sacrifice which was only made by the London Uni. 
versity, because it was unavoidable. If the Presbyterians or the 
Baptists were numerous enough to have a College of their own, 
the same argument would apply to their case. But the Church 
can maintain a College ; and it is most fit that there should be one 
for its members; that is, for such of its members as cannot be per- 
suaded that religion be may taught apart from the other branches 
of education.* 





* We had occasion formerly to urge a similar argument in one 
part of the great controversy respecting Schools. The principles, 
indeed, upon which all these questions rest on either side, are pre- 
cisely the same. The argument respecting the distribution of the 
Scriptures, without note, or comment, and that touching schools for 
all, instead of schools where a certain creed is taught, are only va- 
rieties of the’ same doctrine which has been broached upon the found- 
ation of a collége without theological lectures. But it is remarkable 
that we find the topics identical even in their more minute details. 
Compare with this view, the observations in the text, on the incon- 
sistency of those advocates for Academical Instruction, who, in order 
to unite all sects, and open the University to every one, maintain the 
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It is quite true, that when this point comes to be more closely 
examined, the difficulty is extreme, of discovering why a single 
seminary, where many things are taught, should necessarily 
have theological lectures and public prayers, any more than three 
er four schools devoted to different branches of instruction 5 
why, because there are assembled under one roof teachers of 
Anatomy, Mathematics, and Roman Antiquities, a professor of 
Theology should also be there, when no one would think of con- 
necting that study with Anatomy, or with Mathematies, or with 
Roman Literature, if taught separately in different places. No 
less hard is it to explain the grounds of alarm felt by many, lest 
the principles of youth should be injured, and their religious im- 
pressions weakened by attending those lectures in one place, where 
no theology is taught, and no attendance on public worship requi- 
red, while the same youth may with perfect safety frequent the 
like lectures in different places, without any religious instruction 
or discipline whatever. Accordingly, there is another appre- 
hension added to this, and which, we believe, has influenced many 
who were sensible of the weight of the arguments just alluded to. 
They conceive that the security of the Church Establishment is 
likely to be endangered by the existence of a flourishing college 
wholly unconnected with it. Now, though this seems a needless 
alarm, as long as Oxford and Cambridge prosper, richly endow- 
ed in themselves, and inseparably connected with the Ecclesiasti- 
cal system of the country, yet nothing can be more fit, than that 
the metropolis should have a great University connected with 
the Church, for the convenience of such of its inhabitants as pre- 
fer the plan of domestic education, or cannot afford the charge 


necessity of eo students to learn religion elsewhere, and yet 


object to a me ing provided by Churchmen where ¢heir children 
may be taught theology, with the similar reasoning used towards somé 
very worthy friends of education among the Dissenters, who objected 
to any schools being opened where the children of churchmen might, 
if they pleased, be taught the catechism, (vol. xxxiv. p. 235.) «A 
‘ churchman, (it is there said,) as naturally prefers a school where the 
‘ catechism is taught, as a sectary prefers one where it is excluded. 
‘ Nor is it any answer to say, that the dissenter cannot send his child 
‘ where it is taught, while the churchman may send his where it is ex- 
‘eluded. He may, undoubtedly; but he may also prefer the other ; 
‘ and this ow produces no sort of evil effect, unless in the single 
« case of the community he lives in not being large or rich enough to 
‘support schools on both plans.’ So a college where theology is 
taught, must be injurious, unless in London, where there is room for 
one on each plan. 
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of sending their children to the more distant schools of learning ; 
and if the preservation of the Establishment is likely to be con- 
sulted by founding a College in London, devoted exclusively to 
teaching churchmen, amply provided with instruction in every 
branch of theological learning, and indissolubly united to the 
church by the form of its constitution, every friend to education 
must be gratified by witnessing its erection,—well aware that 
there is in the metropolis sufficient room for two colleges, and 
that the prosperity of the one formed upon a principle of exclu- 
sion, could not in the least degree injure the other, established 
upon an opposite principle of universal admission. No one who 
merely looks to the interests of Learning, who desires only the 
unlimited increase of the means of Education, can consistently 
with his principles object to a measure calculated to enlarge 
those means, and to promote the spread of literature, because it 
may happen, that such a measure will also give stability to the 
hierarchy. As well might the charitable foundations connected 
with the Church be complained of, or the learning and accom- 
plishments of its members, or the piety and virtue of their lives; 
for these undeniably have a tendency to augment the authority 
and extend the power of the Church. te 

It followed from these considerations, that those friends of the 
Established Church who felt the apprehensions to which we have 
referred, were desirous of founding in London a College as near- 
ly as possible upon the plan of the ancient universities ; and that 
those who wished well to the progress of education, including 
many steady friends of the Established Church, were quite satis- 
fied that nothing but good could result from the plan,—although 
they did not at all share in the apprehensions, and believed that 
two colleges upon the same unexclusive principle, would have 
been better adapted to the great object in view, equally safe for 
the Church, and more conducive to the interests of education. 
But there is reason to think, that the promoters of the new un- 
dertaking had not sufficiently adverted to the necessary peculi- 
arities of a London College, when they resolved to found there 
an establishment connected with the Church, as the Universi- 
ties are; and supposed that this could be effected by merely 
planting in the capital a seminary on the model of one of the 
Houses at Oxford or Cambridge. We shall now take a cursory 
view of the proceedings already adopted, and advert to those 
which must evidently be resorted to, which we think will clear- 
ly show, that with the best intentions, the patrons of the new 
scheme have been already compelled by circumstances which 
they cannot control, to deviate widely from their own funda- 
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mental principles; and are pretty sure to end by founding a 
second College, on very nearly the same principles which have 
presided over the formation of the London University. 

The objects of those who promote this institution, were dis- 
tinctly stated in the resolutions adopted at their public meeting, 
held at the Freemasons’ Tavern, on the 21st of June, with the 
Duke of Wellington in the chair. The first of these lays it 
down as the fundamental principle of the whole, that ‘ while the 
‘ various branches of literature and science are made the sub- 
‘ jects of instruction, it shall be an essential part of the system 
‘ to imbue the minds of youth with a knowledge of the doctrines 
‘ and duties of Christianity, as inculeated by the United Church 
‘ of England and Ireland.’ It is here announced that religious 
knowledge, according to the principles of the Established Church, 
is to be a necessary part of the course of instruction. Whatever 
else may be taught, those principles are, at all events, to be incul- 
cated. Something, however, like a relaxation of this rule appears 
in the third resolution, which gives the outline of the plan. For 
there is a division of the College into two departments, a higher 
for the elder students, and a lower for the younger, and it is 
then expressly said, that ‘ the benefit of attending any course of 
‘ lectures in the higher branches, is to be allowed to all who may 
‘ be disposed to avail themselves of it under such regulations as 
‘ may be prescribed.’ It seems obvious, that the distinction here 
taken between the classes frequented by the older, and those 
frequented by the younger students, can only be made for the 
purpose of allowing the former to be attended by persons un- 
willing to comply with the exigency of religious instruction and 
observance. But nothing very explicit is given upon this sub- 
ject, and we are not told, in plain terms, whether the younger 
students are to be all resident, and consequently more under dis- 
cipline ; nor, indeed, is any thing further said as to residence, 
except that ‘ students are to be received within the walls, under 
* such rules of discipline, and to such an extent, as may be here- 
‘ after determined;’ and that tutors are mentioned, along with the 
principal and professors, as the persons in whom is to be vested 
the superintendence of the College. In all probability, the de- 
tails of the plan had not at that early period been sufficiently 
considered ; and little more of the difficulty attending any at- 
tempt to carry on a College in London upon the old plan, had 
been felt, than that some change must be made in it, and some 
opening afforded for students who would not conform to the 
strict rules enforced at Oxford and Cambridge. 

In a little while, upon a nearer view of the subject, those ob- 
stacles seem to have presented themselves in greater force. For 
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we find in the next publication from King’s College, a repetition 
in more formal terms of the fundamental principle, but a con- 
siderably larger relaxation of it in the excepting part. ‘The 
‘ fundamental principle,’ says the official abocitieanasit © on 
‘which it is proposed to establish King’s College, London, is 
‘ this :—That every system of general education for the youth 
‘ of a Christian community ought to comprise instruction in the 
‘ Christian religion, as an indispensable part, without which, the 
‘ acquisition of other branches of knowledge will be conducive 
‘ neither to the happiness of the individual, nor to the welfare 
‘ of the state.’ 

The same position is still further insisted upon in the two pa- 
ragraphs which follow, so as to leave no doubt that the religious 
instruction is considered an essential part of the course of study, 
and that both ‘ for the promotion of Christianity, and for up- 
‘ holding the ancient.and venerable Institutions of the country,’ 
it is necessary ‘ that the evidences of the Christian religion 
‘ should be taught,’ and ‘ the doctrines and duties which are 
‘ professed and taught by the Established Church, should be in- 
‘ culeated.’ But although the conclusion from these premises 
manifestly would be, that religious instruction and discipline of 
the kind stated should be a necessary part of the course in 
King’s College ; or, in other words, that no one should frequent 
it who did not learn the doctrines, and conform to the discipline, 
of the Church within the walls of the institution, it must have 
been found impossible to act upon this plan, when a nearer view 
was taken of the subject ; for the greatest latitude is given, and 
most properly given, in the regulations that immediately follow 
the statement of the principles. A distinction is taken between 
‘ students who are members of the College,’ and ‘ persons who 
‘ are not regular members ;’ that is, between members and all 
others—a distinction which really, so far from being ‘ in accord- 
‘ ance’ with the fundamental principle, seems to get rid of it al- 
together, at least to prevent it from producing any material ef- 
fect in excluding persons who differ from the Established Church. 

‘ In accordance with this principle, all the students who are 
* members of the College, whether domiciliated or otherwise, will 
‘ be required to attend the prescribed course of religious instruc- 
‘ tion, and to be present at divine service, performed within the 
‘ walls of the College, at such times and under such regulations 
‘ as may be laid down by the council. 

‘ Persons who are not regular members, will be allowed to 
‘ attend any particular course of lectures, in such numbers and 
‘ on such terms and conditions as the council may from time to 
‘ time prescribe. 
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‘It is not, however, intended that those persons, who may 
‘ avail themselves of this permission, should be entitled to con- 
‘ tend for prizes; to obtain certificates; or to enjoy any of the 
‘ privileges and advantages which it may be thought expedient 
‘ hereafter to confer on the members of the College.’ 

Therefore any person may attend the College, provided he is 
not desirous of being a member ; for it is obvious, that the re- 
striction as to members, and the terms and conditions alluded to 
in this passage, will never be enforced to the exclusion of any, 
while there is room to accommodate them. 

Now, to what has this ample relaxation of the prin been 
owing? Clearly to this, that it was soon perceived how inconsist- 
ent the ciaadiad learning of theology, and observance of dis- 
cipline, were with that kind of education which must needs form 
the bulk of the work to be done in a London College, namely, 
the instruction of day scholars, who do not reside within its 
walls, and for the most part pursue a course of study suited to 
their individual circumstances. Let us consider the matter for 
a little ; and we shall find that still further relaxation will be in 
all probability required ; till at last the rule will only be appli- 
cable to the students residing within the walls, if indeed this 
shall continue to be a part of the plan. 

Where young men are all living under the same roof, as in a 
college at Oxford and Cambridge, nothing can be more easy 
than to require attendance at chapel every morning, or both 
morning and evening, and to insist also upon religious ceremo- 
nies at times of meals, as the Catholics do in their seminaries 
for educating priests. But how is it possible to require this in 
the case of students living in different parts of London, and only 
coming from their homes to attend particular lectures? There 
must be a fixed hour for prayers; suppose it half past nine in the 
morning; the student who has to attend a lecture at ten may come 
to prayers half an hour earlier; but what is the student to do who 
eomes at eleven ? Is he, after attending prayers, to go home again 
at ten, in order to set out upon his return the moment he arrives 
at his own house? Or is he to walk about idle for an hour in the 
college cloisters ? Or is accommodation to be provided for him in 
some reading-room during the interval? But then if he attends 
a lecture at one or two, and not at eleven, he cannot remain the 
whole morning on the spot, and must go home. Then, it may 
be said, he has only come to church early, instead of coming to 
an early lecture, from which he must go home in like manner, 
and return to some late lecture. But who does not see that 
such proceedings are wholly foreign to the habits of the people 
of this country, of all ages, and of all classes? No one here goes 
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to church daily, as many do to mass in Catholic countries; and 
‘no more effectual method could be devised of disinclining young 
men towards the observances of the church, and indeed towards 
religion itself, than forcing them to go every morning to eollege 
prayers, at whatever distance from their home. Besides, the 
student would be the only person in his family who went 
to a daily church; and why should the observanee cease, he 
might naturally ask, upon leaving college ? The elder branches 
of his family must be guilty of a great neglect, in his eye, for 
omitting it. If itis said that there may be family worship,—then 
why should not the student attend that, instead of going to the 
college for it? And no doubt this is the foundation of college 
prayers. Family worship, now so generally neglected, was for- 
merly the general practice; and young men living in college 
were required to attend prayers there, on the supposition that if 
at home, they would be at prayers with their parents. It is 
evident that the attending prayers at college is incident not to 
the instruction there conveyed, but to the residence which that 
instruction requires ; and where the student resides not, his at- 
tending prayers is out of the question. Suppose the case, which 
must constantly happen, of a person only frequenting a single 
class, with a view to professional pursuits—as the Law or Physic. 
He lives in the city, and is to come three miles to hear a lecture 
on surgery at three o’clock, or on conveyancing at seven in the 
evening. Could any thing be more preposterous than to tell 
him that he cannot do so unless he will also agree to come the 
same distance every morning at half past nine, to be present 
while prayers are read, and return to the city in half an hour, 
when they are over? But the case is not much less clear where 
the student goes through a prescribed course; for though one 
year he may be brought to the college so early as to attend the 
prayers without inconvenience, the next year his hours of lec- 
ture must be different, and he cannot begin his day’s work with 
chapel, unless, after the example of Catholic countries, there 
should be repeated performances of divine service in the course 
of the day. . 

We do not, therefore, see how it is possible to enforce attend- 
ance upon any kind of public worship upon day scholars, even 
if they were all of the same sect, at least to any greater extent 
than is practised in our Scottish Universities, where the Profes- 
sor who teaches the earliest class in the day, and to the younger 
students, begins his tuition by repeating a very short prayer. Of 
course this is only heard by the student, if he happen to attend 
that class; nor is it heard by a one who goes to college at 
eight in the morning, for a medical professor does not offer up 
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any prayer, though he may teach thus early ; but by the pupils 
who attend the junior classes. A service, if it can be so ealled, 
necessarily confined to a few miuutes, and to one division of stu- 
dents, would certainly not satisfy those who require the perform- 
ance of public worship ‘ according to the liturgy of the Establish- 
‘ed Church.’ Indeed it would satisfy no one who deems public 
worship necessary in a course of education. We therefore think 
that the London University did wisely, in rather having none at 
all, than being content with the only substitute for it which could 
by possibility be had, in an institution avowedly formed for day 
scholars alone. And we think it equally clear, that the able 
and respectable persons at the head of King’s College, will find 
it much better to do as their immediate predecessors have done, 
and leave all day scholars to attend religious worship at home, 
or in the churches and chapels frequented by their parents. For 
nearly the same arguments are applicable to any compulsory at- 
tendance upon divine service on the Sundays. It would tend 
little to promote the purposes which those have in view who 
conscientiously support the principle of combining religion with 
general education, that going to the College Chapel once a-week 
should be made a condition, sine gua non, of being permitted to 
attend any given course of lectures. How far such compulsory 
observances, whether daily or weekly, are calculated to further 
the cause of religion, and strengthen the affection towards the 
Church, even in resident students, has, we know, been doubted 
by those who have discussed the system adopted at the Universi- 
ties; and there is perbaps little difference of opinion, that at any 
rate some better mode of enforcing this part of discipline might 
be devised. But with that inquiry we do not for the present 
meddle. If King’s College, London, shall have inmates within 
its walls, like its namesake at Cambridge, it will come within 
the same rule as to religious discipline ; and there will be no 
more difficulty in the one case than in the other upon this head. 
Nor does it seem to us that there can be any great objection on 
the score of dissenters, always supposing, what we may assume 
to be unquestionable, that the children of churchmen will in 
London be quite numerous enough to require all the accommo- 
dation which both the new seminaries can afford them, It may be 
urged, indeed, that the benefit of being educated within the walls 
will be confined to those who are in communion with the Esta- 
blished Church. But we have already answered this objection ; 
if any considerable body of churchmen conceive that attendance 
on the religious ordinances of the establishment is an essential 
part of education, they have just as good a right to provide a 
college where this plan is pursued, as a body of dissenters would 
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have to found a seminary where pupils were at once taught the 
various branches of knowledge, and obliged to attend the wor- 
ship of the sect. The exclusion from the new College only af- 
fects those dissenters who are not satisfied with the tuition of 
day scholars. This they may have, either at the London Uni- 
versity or the King’s College; and if they require to be received 
as resident students, they must form some seminary connected 
with one or other of these institutions, so that they may be 
lodged and boarded without the walls, and there taught the re- 
ligion, and attend on the worship, of their own communion; 
while within the walls they attend the various courses of lec- 
tures as day scholars—a plan already adopted by persons con- 
nected with the London University, as we shall presently have 
occasion to observe. 

The residence of pupils, therefore, appears to be almost the 
only material distinction between the two institutions. In every 
thing that regards the day scholars, they must be of necessity 
conducted upon nearly the same principles. Of course, there is 
an end of all the senseless clamour raised against having a Col- 
lege in London, and investing a jointstock company with the 
government of a seminary of learning. The King’s College is to 
be planted in London; and half the money raised is by shares, 
yielding, like those of the London University, an interest not 
‘ exceeding four per cent.’ The government, too, is vested in 
a council of the subscribers and shareholders, together with 
certain official governors,—a slight alteration upon the plan of 
the University. Nominees of donors and shareholders are to 
be preferred as students; and the work is not to be commenced 
until a certain sum is subscribed. These and other arrangements 
are exactly the same with the plan of the University; which 
differs in the one essential particular, of having no resident pu- 
pils or tutors. This, together with the variety of religious classes, 
which have contributed to the promotion of the plan, has pre- 
vented religious instruction and observances from being made 
any part of the course of education and discipline,—the young 
men who live at home being left to the domestic instruction 
and discipline of their parents or private teachers ; and in case 
any difficulty should be experienced on this score, and to pro- 
vide for those students who may gather round the University, 
their families residing elsewhere, a very obvious, but most ef- 
fectual and unexceptionable arrangement appears to have been 
made with the sanction of the council. Two of the professors, 
being clergymen of the Established Church, have announced, 
that ‘ an Episcopal chapel has been obtained contiguous to the 
‘ University, where accommodation will be afforded to the stu- 
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‘ dents for attendance on Divine service ; and where a course of 
‘ Divinity Lectures will be regularly delivered during the aca- 
© demical session.’ It is well known, that this measure has been 
promoted and aided by a number of highly respectable indivi- 
duals, chiefly belonging to the University, eminent for their 
piety, and warm friends of the Established Church, and of great 
name in the country. Although the Council cannot, as a body, 
take any part in the execution of the plan, which must, from 
the nature of-the thing, take place without the walls, they have 
nevertheless expressed their decided approval of it; and upon 
the same principle, they have likewise sanctioned a similar plan 
of two Protestant Dissenting ministers, (one of them holding the 
office of Librarian to the University,) who have undertaken ‘ to 
‘ deliver lectures in the immediate neighbourhood, during the 
* academic session, on the Evidences and General Principles of 
* Revelation, the Elements of Biblical Literature, and the lead- 
‘ ing facts of Ecclesiastical History.’ Nor can it be doubted, that 
if any ministers of the Roman Catholic Church were to open 
a school in the neighbourhood, for teaching theology upon their 
principles, their project would meet with the like approbation. 
The University is to teach those things which churchmen and 
dissenters alike require, and heartily agree in. Those things on 
which they differ, must be learnt out of the University ; but it is 
most fit that religion should be taught, and taught to all descrip- 
tions of believers, at the same time that they are going through the 
course of academical education. Far from discouraging such re- 
ligious tuition, while many members of the University have in- 
dividually favoured it, by their authority and their contributions, 
at least in the instance of the lectures and worship connected 
with the Established Church, the Council has expressed its ap- 
probation of the plan as often as it has been consulted, and has 
shown every desire to see the means of worship and theological 
instruction provided for those who, living apart from their fami- 
lies, may require such help. 

As the Council could not interfere with the conduct of the 
students beyond the walls of the University, so it was manifestly 
impossible to exercise any direct control over the hoarding-houses 
which might be opened for their reception. Nevertheless, for the 
convenience of parents and guardians, and to assist them in as- 
certaining the fiiness of pezsons keeping such establishments, 
the bookseller of the University has been authorized to keep a 
register, in which ‘he may enter the names of housekeepers 
‘ willing to receive boarders ;’ and he has announced the condi- 
tions upon which those names will be retained upon the list ; 
as that the party shall produce ample testimonials of character ; 
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that he shall require his boarders to keep regular hours ; that he 
shall allow no gaming or other licentious conduct in his house ; 
that his boarders shall attend some place of worship; that he 
shall report any irregular behaviour or serious illness to the pa- 
rents, and receive none but students of the University, &c. It 
is also stated, that upon the rules not being complied with, the 
housekeeper’s name shall be erased from the register, and notice ~ 
of the erasure sent to the families of the boarders. 

These precautions appear to be all that the Council could take 
to assist those residing at a distance, and desirous of sending 
their sons to the University, in finding a safe residence for them, 
and procuring the means of religious instruction. The students 
of this class, however, must necessarily form a very small propor- 
tion of thoseattending the University. The main object of its foun- 
dation was to afford the means of a complete education, upon rea- 
sonable terms, to the sons of those who reside in London, and 
are desirous of giving them that best of all tuition, instruction 
at college while they live under their parents’ roof. ‘ Nam’ (we 
avail ourselves of the truly felicitous quotation prefixed to the 
Second Statement of the Council) ‘ Nam vehementer intererat 
‘ vestra qui patres estis, liberos vestros hic potissimum discere. 
‘ Ubi enim aut jucundius morarentur, quam in patria? aut pu- 
‘ dicius continerentur, quam sub oculis parentum ? aut minore 
‘ sumptu, quam domi ?”}—P.1n. Epist. 

We have mentioned the residence of students within the walls . 
of King’s College, as almost the only circumstance in which it 
differs from the London University ; for it is plain, as we have 
proved, that the religious discipline can only be adopted in re- 
spect to residents. Religious instruction, as a compulsory part of 
education, is only to be exacted of those who are disposed to go 
through the routine of the seminary, with a view to advantages of 
a very limited nature, and not defined with any precision ; and it 
is generally understood, that all tests, whether consisting in sub- 
scription to articles, or in any other manifestation of conformi- 
ty, are given up, even as regards regular residents, certainly 
as regards occasional pupils. It appears, however, extremely 
doubtful, whether or not this remaining difference as to residence 
will continue to distinguish the two Institutions. First of all, 
the expense must be enormously increased by it—to a much 
greater extent than the authors of the measure probably con- 
templated at the outset. For they state L.100,000 as the sum 
to be subscribed, before any beginning shall be made. The Lon- 
don University made L.150,000 their minimum ; and we find 
them now admitting that it is insufficient to erect their whole 
building, and furnish the library and museum. Near L.200,000 
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will probably be wanted for this purpose ; certainly L.180,000 ; 
and this without any provision for residence. To afford accom- 
modation for 200 students, that is, 200 sets of chambers for 
them, and additional sets for the tutors, and other resident offi- 
cers, with chapel, dining-hall, combination rooms, kitchens, ser- 
vants’-hall and lodgings, and all the other incidents to such an 
establishment, must require a very large building, perhaps half 
as much more as the building devoted to the lecture-rooms, li- 
brary and museums. These must be as extensive in King’s 
College as in the London University ; consequently, there must 
be added to the L.180,000 or L.200,000 required by that Insti- 
tution, at least L.50,000 or L.60,000 more, to provide for a sys- 
tem of resident tuition upon any scale which can be considered as 
real and effective. Indeed, 200 students living within the walls, 
could hardly be deemed the complement of a London College ; 
and it may be fairly assumed, that either there will be no resi- 
dents at all, or more than double that number. But it by no 
means follows, that because L.100,000 has been raised with great 
and most praiseworthy alacrity, in the course of less than three 
months, L.150,000 or L.200,000 more will be obtained in as many 
years ; and if there is a deficiency of funds, there can be no doubt 
that the promoters of the design, when obliged to elect between 
completing the College as a day school, and leaving the means of 
public instruction half finished, in order to provideaccommodation 
for resident pupils, would, without hesitation, prefer the former. 
In truth, little consideration is required to show, that, from the 
nature of the thing, day teaching must always be the principal 
object in any such seminary. The great use of it is to educate 
the children of parents living in London. Those at a distance, 
if obliged to pay for sending their sons from home, will have a 
natural leaning to prefer paying the same sums, or even a little 
more, and sending them to the ancient seats of learning. Per- 
sons desirous of professional education, no doubt, will prefer the 
London University or King’s College,—as Medical and Law 
students. But these are quite certain also to prefer living out 
of the college; and would assuredly refuse to frequent any lec- 
tures, on the condition of residence and discipline. It seems 
very likely, therefore, that in the end the College, as well as the 
University, will be a seminary where day scholars are taught 
the various branches of learning; that the only difference will 
be, the permission enjoyed by the students of the former to at- 
tend theological lectures within its walls, while those of the lat- 
ter receive the same course of tuition in the private seminaries 
hard by; and that, for the accommodation of such pupils as 
come from a distance, some arrangement resembling that descri- 
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bed above, as announced by the University, will be adopted also 
by the College. 

It is hardly necessary to add, that the erection of the two se- 
minaries must prove a singular benefit to the community. Not 
only will the establishment of King’s College satisfy those who 
had conscientious (though, as we think, most unfounded and 
mistaken) scruples respecting the supposed defects of the Uni- 
versity; not only will it relieve the fears (no better grounded, 
as we conceive) of such as were alarmed at seeing any collegiate 
body unconnected with the church,—but an incalculable advan- 
tage will be gained by the means of academical education being 
doubled, in a situation, where, if four colleges, instead of two, 
were erected, the supply would soon be found all too little for 
the demand. And not only will the amount of instruction be 
increased,—its quality will be improved. A most wholesome 
rivalry will be excited between the two bodies; and both the 
managers, in their administration, and the professors, in their 
tuition, will be stimulated, by competition, to furnish the prime 
blessing of sound and useful learning in the best manner, and 
on the most reasonable and convenient terms. That any the 
least danger to the ancient universities can arise from the ut- 
most prosperity of both the new foundations, and of the others 
which assuredly, though on a more limited scale, will follow 
in other parts of the kingdom, we hold to be entirely out of 
the question. Even King’s College, which, for obvious ‘rea- 
sons, is the more likely to receive pupils at the expense of Ox- 
ford and Cambridge, can, to those great and flourishing se- 

minaries, be an object of no alarm. Their houses are over- 
flowing with pupils, for whom, even after great additions to 
their vast buildings, they can find no room. Never was there 
such a tendency, at least in modern times, and when the laity 
furnished the principal demand for academical instruction, to 
resort thither in quest of it. But were it necessary for the pros- 
perity of the old establishments, that this good disposition should 
be increased, nothing surely is more likely to augment the num- 
ber of families who send their sons to college, than the erection 
of the new Institutions in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
numberless individuals of the metropolis, till now only acquaint- 
ed with universities by name. Among these will be found ma- 
ny, who, when the taste for academical education has been ex- 
tended, will prefer Oxford or Cambridge for one son, while the 
others may be sent to the nearer seminaries ; and as even King’s 
College, though a more regular school of divinity than the Uni- 
versity, will be less eligible for those destined to the sacred pro- 
fession than the old endowments, to which so much valuable 
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patronage is annexed, we may rest assured that its greatest suc- 
cess will never, in any sensible degree, interfere. with the inte- 
rests of Oxford or Cambridge. Accordingly, the list of its pa- 
trons comprehends the names of various eminent persons, con- 
nected with those illustrious seminaries by the closest ties,— 
their representatives in parliament,—several heads of houses, in 
their individual capacity,—two or three of the colleges them- 
selves, as bodies corporate,—and many public men, whose known 
attachment to the ancient universities, is the surest pledge, that, 
in supporting the new foundation, they feel assured they are not 
acting an unfriendly part towards the old. 

It is impossible to survey these proceedings without the most 
lively gratification, at the mighty proofs which they afford of the 
improving spirit of the age, and the earnest, still more cheering 
which they give of improvement yet more universally diffused 
and with a more swiftly accelerated pace. Whatever may have 
been the motives of some in joining the founders of King’s Col- 
lege, nay, though we were to admit what has certainly been sur- 
mised, that some among the founders themselves were actuated 
by feelings of a hostile nature towards the London University, or 
at least towards the principles of its constitution, ill understood 
by them, we cheerfully overlook any little impurities which may 
tinge the source, lost as they are in the wholesome stream that 
is rising from it. What friend of education could stop to inquire 
why the leaders of the hierarchy took up the cause of National 
Schools—when he saw that the result was to plant two or even 
three, for every one established before, by the more humble in- 
dividuals who began the good work? Who but hailed, with un- 
mixed delight, the entry of bishops into the wide and almost un- 
trodden field of Infant instruction ?* Where then shall bounds 
be placed to the joy of the advocates of knowledge, when they 
behold the most powerful persons in the state, the heads of the 
Government, the Law, and the Church, all uniting in the great 
effort to bring home to every man’s door the benefits of a liberal 
education, and to domesticate among the myriads of busy men 
that throng the scene of all trades and all professions, and among 


* We have before adverted to the worthy and pious Bishop of ;Win- 
chester, before he quitted his former diocese, calling upon his clergy 
to explain why Infant Schools were not founded in their several parish- 
es. His brother, Dr J. B. Sumner, has been since raised to the Bench 
—one of the greatest ornaments, for talents, learning, and integrity, 
of the English Church—whose elevation affords a striking contrast to 
the wretched policy that prescribed the neglect of Paley. 
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the idlers that flit round the haunts of fashion and pleasure, 
those calm pursuits of science and letters, which were once 
deemed only fit for sequestered spots on the sacred streams, and 
for the chosen few who people their margins? In feeling thank- 
ful for the change, let us not forget that many of those who have 
suffered themselves to undergo it, deserve the utmost praise for 
the effort they must have made to conquer their prejudices; al- 
though it may be quite true, that in some, one prejudice has 
overcome another. 

But great as the wish of all must be to see both institutions 
proceeding in the spirit of honest emulation to the attainment 
of their common object, and arduous, and hitherto successful as 
the efforts have been, of those who are founding King’s College, 
to press forward their good work, some time must needs elapse 
before the London University can have any competitor; and 
we are therefore now to consider what claims to the support of 
the community it holds out, in the staten.ont which the Coun- 
cil have published of their preparations. 

It appears that the most important of the professorships have 
been filled up, if we except Moral Philosophy and History. Thus 
all the Medical School is complete, except Surgery, and that, 
for the present, is to be taught with Anatomy. In the School 
of Law, the professors of English Law and General Jurispru- 
dence are appointed ; the chair of Civil Law not being yet fill- 
ed. The department of General Education is also nearly com- 
plete; there are professors of the language and literature of 
Greece and Rome and England; Germany, Italy, and Spain; 
of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy; of Chemistry, Bota- 
ny, Zoology, and Comparative Anatomy; of Political Economy; 
of Hebrew, Hindostanee, and Oriental Literature. To the va- 
cant chairs already mentioned, must be added those of Geology, 
Mineralogy, French Literature, and the application of Chemis- 
try and Natural Philosophy to the Arts. 

Where so many names of acknowledged eminence appear, it 
would be invidious to mention particulars; but we may state, 
as an indication of the desire evinced by the Council to obtain 
the ablest teachers in every resort of learning and science, that 
of the eleven professors already chosen, (aushading the Medical 
School and that of Modern Languages,) one is a member of 
Trinity College, Dublin; two of the University of Edinburgh ; 
five of the University of Cambridge ; and two of no university.* 


* No one who reads the list of the Council, can for a moment sup- 
pose that the promoters of the London University have any prejudice 
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But some estimate may be formed, both of their capacity to 
teach, and of the kind of instruction which they design to give, 
by the outlines which the Council have published of each course 
of Lectures. Thus it will give an idea of the great fulness and 
precision with which Natural Philosophy is to be taught, if we 
extract, from the outline of that class, the head of Geodesy, and 
show how a subject, often almost passed over, as lying on the 
borders of Mathematical and Physical science, is to be here tho- 
roughly exhausted. It forms one of the five divisions of Dr 
Lardner’s senior course. 


‘Part III. Geopasy. 

‘ Ossects oF Geopzxsy ;—Surveying in general—determination of 
the magnitude and figure of a large tract of country—Triangula- 
tion—to determine the magnitude of a spherical triangle—of the 
spherical excess— General Roy's rule. 

‘ Or Leeenpre’s METHOD ;—Rule for reducing spherical triangles to 
equivalent plane ones—application of this rule not confined to small 
spherical triangles. 

‘ Or DeLamBReE’s METHOD ;—Reduction of the spherical angle to the 
angle under the chords—Application of this method. 

‘ OF sienaxs ;—Day signals—Towers, spires, flagstaffs, &c.— Flat disc 
a: signals— White sat ha lamps with para- 

olic reflecters—Method of Gauss—Method of Lieut. Drummond. 

‘ OF GEODATICAL INSTRUMENTS ;—The repeating circle—The theo- 
dolite—Repeating theodolite, &c.—Corrections necessary in the 
angular measurements. : 

‘ Or Bases ;—Methods of measuring them—Bases of verification. 

‘ OF CORRECTIONS DEPENDING ON THE SPHEROIDAL FIGURE OF THE 
EARTH ;—Reduction of the apparent to the geocentric latitude— 
Determination of the reduced latitude— Determination of the angle 
under the normal and direction of the centre—Determination of 
the earth’s semidiameter at the station—Determination of the ra- 
dius of curvature—Determination of the equatorial diameter and 
the eccentricity. 

‘ ACCOUNT OF THE GREAT SURVEYS.’ 


There is no appearance, however, of greater minuteness and 
fulness in the Lectures on Natural Philosophy, than in those on 
all the other branches of literature and science. Indeed the 
great length of time devoted to the duties of their departments 
by the professors, will make the thorough discussion of their 
whole subjects a matter of necessity. The academical year lasts, 


against Oxford and Cambridge. Five of these Councillors were regu- 
larly educated at Oxford, four at Cambridge, and several others are 
known to have sent their sons to these seats of learning. 
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generally speaking, eight or nine months, and some of the pro- 
fessors teach every day, three or four hours; others five times 
a-week, and two hours a-day. But we shall better show the 
length of the courses of lectures, by comparing some of them with 
similar courses at seminaries famous for the eminence of the 
professors, and the diligence and success of their teaching. This 
will also enable us to appreciate the relative expense of the sys- 
tem of instruction. Let us for this purpose take Guy’s Hospi- 
tal, second to none in the island for every thing that can recom- 
mend it, either to patients or pupils. The two courses of Anato- 
my occupy there each 100 hours of instruction, and cost the pupil 
nine guineas ; the two courses of the London University occupy 
120 hours each, and cost L.7. Chemistry at Guy’s is taught in 
two courses of 50 hours each, and for six guineas ; in the Lon- 
don University, it is taught in two courses of twice the extent, 
or 100 hours each, and the fees amount to L.7. A first course 
of Materia Medica at Guy’s occupies 34 hours, and costs three 
guineas ; at the London University it occupies 80 hours, and 
costs L.3. This comparison is made by those who are intimate- 
ly acquainted with the subject; but indeed their statements are 
plainly such as we should be led to by comparing the printed 
statements of the Guy’s lectures, and the account given by the 
Council of the University. The same comparison shows that 
the fees of classes required by the rules of the College of Sur- 
geons and Apothecary’s Company, to be attended by candidates 
for diplomas, are at Guy’s 45 guineas, at the University L.41 
to a student nominated by a proprietor, and L.46, 10s. to one 
not so nominated—but for these sums he will have had at 
Guy’s 766 hours of teaching, and at the University 1030, sup- 
posing the course of Surgery, which is not announced yet, to be 
only as long there as at Guy’s. We need hardly add, that these 
comparisons are by no means introduced with the design of dis- 
paraging the education at Guy’s. The great attractions of that 
famous hospital will always secure the attendance of a large 
body of pupils; but it is only rendering justice to the Council 
to show, that they have been most careful in redeeming the pledge 
originally given, that the means of iustruction provided for the 
inhabitants of the metropolis, should be both ample and econo- 
mical. No comparisons can be instituted respecting the courses 
of lectures on general subjects; we are therefore obliged to ex- 
amine the instructions afforded in the medical schools, and we 


have purposely chosen the one of greatest celebrity as the stand- 
ard. 


There are other circumstances almost equally deserving of at- 
tention in the plan laid down by the Council and the Professors. 
6 
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The continued teaching for a long period, without interruption 
of holidays, is a great advantage, especially in the general course 
of education for the younger students. The system of examina- 
tions is still more important. Every professor, without any ex- 
ception, is to devote a part of each week to this essential duty ; 
without which there can be no security that any of the pupils 
makes due progress, and no doubt that many, probably the bulk 
of them, would fail to do so. Nor is the obligation to undergo these 
examinations dispensed with, unless the student is willing also 
to forego the benefit of the certificates. 

There is an arrangement made for permitting men of emi- 
nence in various branches of learning to give Occasional courses 
of Lectures ; and it is understood that foreigners of high repu- 
tation are now in treaty with the Council for delivering such 
courses. Among the professors of foreign literature regularly 
appointed, are already to be found names of distinguished emi- 
nence ; and the outlines given by them in the statement before 
us, sufficiently attest their capacity for performing the tasks as-. 
signed to them. 

Another laudable peculiarity of the London University, is the 
introduction of new branches of academical tuition. The Pro- 
fessorships of Foreign Literature, are among the number of these ; 
for they are designed not merely to teach the languages of Italy, 
France, Spain, Germany, and the Northern nations, but the re- 
finements of those tongues, and the genius and history of the li- 
terature belonging to them. The Chair of General Jurisprudence 
is also amost important addition tothe School of Law, an improve- 
ment, indeed, for the sake of which alone the foundation of a Col- 
lege would have been an inestimable service. The application of 
the several Branches of Physical Science to the Arts, presents 
a third improvement upon the ordinary system of instruction, al- 
though the admirable lectures of Professor Farish at Cambridge 
touch upon this ground; and, indeed, may afford a hiut to the 
Council for a separate course. A separate Professorship for Zoo- 
logy and Comparative Anatomy, there being of course one for Geo- 
logy and Mineralogy, is also a very advantageous arrangement. 

The following extract from the Statement, beside other im- 
portant information, refers to a very material department of the 
medical school—the collection of drawings by which morbid struc- 
ture is to be illustrated. We believe it may be very confident- 
ly asserted, that every promise held out in this paper, published 
last June, has been realized ; and that before these pages see the 
light, the Museums will be thrown open to the public, in such 
a state as to justify every hope of complete success in the great 
work of instruction. 

l 
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‘ The Council have set apart a portion of the funds at their disposal 
for Collections in Anatomy, Natural History, Books, and Philosophi- 
cal apparatus ; and they propose in the month of October to open 
the small Library and Anatomical Museum. They have to acknow- 
ledge donations of nearly 400 volumes, some of them of great value ; 
and. before the opening of the University there will be a Ta collec- 
tion of books in the several branches of study, which will be amply 
sufficient, at least for the yorpers of reference, and in many cases far 
beyond it. The Anatomical Museum will be more complete, and will, 
even in the first instance, contain all that the Professor of Anatomy 
and other Medical Professors are likely to require, with provision for 
its rapid and indefinite extension. e Council have availed them- 
selves of an opportunity of adding to this Museum a more perfect col- 
lection of drawings of morbid structure than, it is believed, has hither- 
to been applied to the purposes of teaching and study, and which will 
be iarly valuable to the student of the Practice of Medicine. Dr 
A. T. Thomson is collecting a Museum of Materia Medica on a more 
extensive scale than has hitherto been attempted in that branch of 
medical science. Care will also be taken that specimens for the illus- 
tration of Zoology, Botany, and other departments requiring them, 
shall be provided. 

‘ Dr Lardner, who has been specially employed in the collection of 

philosophical apparatus, has given the following report of his proceed- 
ings : 
‘ « Since the period of my appointment I have employed several of 
the most eminent artists, and a collection is now in a very forward 
state, which, in scale and extent, is commensurate with the great ob- 
jects of this institution. In the selection and adaptation of this appara- 
tus, although the means of original research and philosophical inves- 
tigation have not been overlooked, yet the object which has, been prin- 
cipally contemplated is public instruction, Instruments of scientific 
research are frequently, either from their minuteness or delicacy, un- 
suited to the lecture-room. Models of these on a larger scale or coarser 
construction have therefore been provided. Where models, of suffi- 
cient size to give the smaller parts visible magnitude in a large theatre, 
would be unwieldy, well executed drawings have been resorted to. 
To explain the operation of machines having any degree of complexity, 
it is desirable to exhibit their internal structure, and to show the se- 
veral parts in actual motion. This having been accomplished by sec- 
tional models, which will be very extensively used, every principal 
fact in Natural Philosophy and Astronomy will be represented by an 
experimental illustration, and every piece of apparatus will be on a 
scale calculated to render these illustrations impressive.” 

‘ In the other departments of science the —— is not of so dif- 
ficult or expensive a nature. In Chemistry, Dr Turner is preparing 
all that is necessary to render the laboratory complete and efficient. 
In those departments of Mathematics where diagrams, the parts of 
which are not in the same plane, are used, Mr De Morgan proposes 
to construct apparatus, by which he will be enabled to exhibit the se- 
veral lines ol planes in their true positions, so as to give to solid 
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geometry and its applications, all the simplicity and clearness which 
students find in the elements of plane geometry.’ 


But though the difficulties, inseparable from the commence- 
ment of all novel enterprise, have now been overcome by the 
London University, it will still have to surmount the lesser ob- 
stacles which impede the free operation of all new mechanism. 
It will not at first reach its full speed; its halls will not be fill- 
ed with their full number for some time ; the habits of the Lon- 
doners may not for a little while incline or enable them to fur- 
nish that complement. But we confidently expect that a year 
or two will not elapse before this consummation is effected. The 
King’s College will then be ready to open ; and it will both find 
the ground smoother, and will be able to profit in various ways 
by the experience of its predecessor. To the improvements 
made by the University, the College may add others; and if er- 
rors have been committed, these may be avoided. . Every wise 
and good man will heartily desire to see both these great Insti- 
tutions so conducted, as that he may wish for their unbounded 
prosperity, and perpetual duration. 


Art. XI.—Outline of General History, Part I. Published under 
the superintendence of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge. London, Baldwin ; Edinburgh, Oliver and Boyd ; 
Glasgow, Robertson and Atkinson ; Dublin, Wakeman; New 
York, Causels, 1828. 


Brrorz calling the reader’s attention to these very able and 

interesting publications, it seems fit that we take some no- 
tice of an objection, not certainly in its substance very new, but 
urged, of late, in a novel manner, against the labours of all who 
occupy themselves in promoting the mental improvement of the 
great body of the people. However well meant:such efforts may 
be, it is said, they are producing a serious mischief, which will, 
in no Jong period of time, alter the face of society. We are far, say 
these objectors, from urging the old exploded argument, that the 
common people will cease to work, if you teach them to read 
or to think, and to take a delight in learning; and from press- 
ing the still more chimerical apprehension, that learning will 
puff.them up, which it assuredly never can do, when it is no 
distinction. But there are fears.of a very different nature, they 
contend, and which deserve serious attention.—The poor will 
work, and, as regards one another, they. will not be elated, be- 
cause they will rise equal/y in the progress of improvement ; but 
they will fill a new situation as regards their superiors; they 
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will no longer give rank and property their due respect ;) the 
distance will be removed, which made it easy to confront them ; 
and the body of the people, being now better informed than the 
upper classes, as they are incalculably more numerous, the union 
of physical and moral power must shake the whole order of so- 
ciety, and may destroy its frame entirely. ‘Hence, say these rea- 
soners, although a certain share of knowledge may be both safe 
and wholesome for the people, it is unnecessary for their sakes, 
and will prove unsafe for the state, to give them a complete edu- 
cation in matters of science, and other liberal branches of know- 
e. 
.. We admit the inference deduced, if the fact here assumed 
were correctly stated. The assumption is, that the people are 
to.acquire a liberal education, or improve rapidly, while the 
upper classes must remain ignorant, and stand still. If this 
were the case—if it were necessary that the line should be drawn 
to exclude the rich from the pale of knowledge, as it must needs 
be to exelude the mass of the people from that of wealth,—if, in a 
word, there were any thing to give the body of the people a mono- 
ly of the power which resides in knowledge, as they already 
a and must always have, that which resides in numbers,—it 
is manifest that there would be an end of the present state of socie- 
ty altogether. But this is not only unlike the truth; it is the re- 
verse of the truth; and nothing but adegeneracy and self-abandon- 
ment, utterly inconceivable on the part of the upper classes, can 
ever make it approach to the truth. The easy circumstances in 
which they are happily placed, give them such an enviable com- 
mand of their time, that they can always, with hardly any sa- 
crifice, far outstrip, in mental improvement, their less fortunate 
neighbours. The daily labours of. the working classes affix nar- 
row limits to their studies; and although they may well, within 
those bounds, and without encroaching upon their hours of need- 
ful toil or repose, cultivate their faculties, store their minds with 
knowledge, and elevate their tastes above low pursuits, they 
can never hope to rise as high in these respects as persons whose 
time is almost entirely at their own command, and whose wealth 
gives them a thousand helps to learning. 

We are supposing, however, that the rich, who have the means 
of retaining their superiority, have also the will to do so; and 
that for the sake of preserving their station in society, they are 
disposed to keep pace with the advancing knowledge of the times 
they livein, If there were no other reason to expect they would 
feel this disposition, the necessity of their doing so would be a 
sufficient security. It is no longer a matter of choice; they 
must bestow the requisite care upon their education. And here 
we speak of the middle as well as the upper classes of aren’ 
indeed our observations apply to them fully more than to the 
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aristocracy, properly so called. The progress of their inferiors 
will soon impress them with this truth; but steps are most ju- 
diciously taken, in the meantime, to excite in them, as well as 
in the working classes, a desire of knowledge, and the labours 
of the society are avowedly extended to the improvement of all 
ranks of the community. We have taught the poor to read, say 
they; it is our duty to see that proper books are provided for 
them, lest, having given them the appetite, it should seek un- 
wholesome gratification. But it is no less our duty, they add, 
to stimulate the like desire of knowledge among the middle and 
upper classes of society; and to afford them the means of im- 
provement which we have taught the common people to use. 
The truth of these positions is undeniable, and this institution, 
from its commencement, has acted upon it. Its plan has been 
to furnish plain lessons in science, and in art, at so cheap a rate, 
that any one may afford to possess them, and so easy to follow, 
that any one, with a little attention, and without the help of a 
master, may be able to learn by them. So that the poor, who 
cannot afford time or money for instruction, may learn some- 
thing, and such of their superiors as have neglected their edu- 
cation, when knowledge was less an object of pursuit, may now 
teach themselves, and make up for lost time. 

The Society’s first work, and the one to which it has hitherto 
devoted most attention, is the Library of Useful Knowledge ; 
and of this it has now published thirty-four treatises. Of their 
cheapness, we have frequently had occasion to speak. They 
compose a mass equal to near four thousand ordinary octavo 
pages, and are sold for seventeen shillings. The figures are nu- 
merous, original, and admirably executed. We may, in reference 
to this head of price, advert to the Treatise on Vegetable Phy- 
siology, published since the subject was last under discussion, 
It contains eighty-one figures, many of them of exquisite work- 
manship—and matter equal to that which would fiJ] an octavo 
of about 110 pages—and is sold for sixpence. 

As to the subjects, the course of Natural Philosophy, with the 
exception of Astronomy, is finished—that of Elementary Mathe- 
matics is begun—there being admirable treatises on Arithmetic 
and Algebra, Navigation, Mathematical Geography, &c. But 
since we last adverted to the subject, the Society have begun its 
series of Historical and Biographical Works ; anil a general meet- 
ing of the members being held in May, some material information 
was given as to the designs of the committee in publishing a se- 
cond great work, and in adding to the first some treatises more 
peculiarly suited to the capacities of ignorant persons. It has been 
suggested, that several of the scientific publications which have 
already appeared are not sufficiently adapted to the common class 
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of readers, especially those in humble life ; and it seems to have 
also been thought, that many persons in all conditions are likely 
to be repulsed in their desire for scientific information, by the 
forbidding t of even the most elementary didactic work, 
that systematically handles the subject. To remedy these de- 
fects, to render the systematic treatises on all branches accessi- 
ble to every reader who desires to instruct himself, and at the 
same time to entice readers who have only and chiefly the wish 
to amuse themselves, and make them learn something worth 
knowing, while they are chiefly bent on passing away their time 
with a book, it appears by the Fe at the meeting, that 
arrangements have been made for adding to the Library of Use- 
ful Knowledge certain popular introductions to such of the sci- 
entific works as require them, and also for publishing the second 
Library, that of Entertaining Knowledge, to which we formerly 
alluded ; that it will appear early in the ensuing winter; and 
that the greatest pains had been bestowed upon making it as at- 
' tractive by the beauty and interest of the engravings, as by the 
amusement, combined with useful information, belonging to the 
subjects. It was also announced, that to accommodate all classes 
of readers, while the works composing this second Library are 
ublished in weekly numbers, at the price of sixpence, the pub- 
fication of no one will be commenced until the whole eight num- 
bers, forming the volume, are ready, so that those who can af- 
ford it may purchase the whole at once. These arrangements, 
and indeed the nature of the works already published, of which 
some are principally interesting to the 7 classes, plainly 
show that the better education of this part of society is an object 
very constantly kept in view. To fill the country with cheap 
treatises on all useful subjects, for all descriptions of the people, 
and to present knowledge in every shape that can make it at- 
tractive to any body of our fellow-citizens, bearing in mind that 
what interests one description of men in respect both of sub- 
stance and manner, may not have the same charm for another, 
is the great duty of the Society, and of every institution which 
shall be formed upon the same principles. 
We formerly adverted to the prospect held out in the first Re- 
port of the Committee, that the series of History and Biography, 
forming part of the first Library, would soon be wsttanaied ; 
and that the doctrines illustrated in these treatises, carefully 
avoiding all party bias, would be found to be those of freedom, 
peace, and public virtue. ‘ Stripping, on every occasion, suc- 
‘ cessful crime of its outward splendour ; honestly holding up 
‘ vice to abhorrence in its native hideousness; above all, faith- 
‘ fully showing mankind that all War, except for self-defence, 
‘ being a crime, all military glory is a national disgrace, save 
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‘ where ‘arms were piously, because of necessity wielded ;’ -and 
‘ plainly and impressively denouncing as disgusting, how bold, 
‘ or clever, or thriving soever,every resource of craft, and bigotry, 
‘ and intrigue.’ _ The publication of these historical and biogra- 
phical treatises has been for some time begun ; and beside the 
five now before us, there are three biographies, Wolsey, Wren, 
and Caxton, the two last containing 3 curious, as, well as 
useful information on architecture and the art of . printing—the 
former exhibiting a just.and. very lively picture of the life and 
times of the Cardinal. That in the historical department-of these 
works our, wishes have been wholly realized, and the tone of po~ 
litical morality sustained throughout at the highest pitch, is per- 
haps more than can be asserted; for all history has been written 
hitherto. with such a leaning. towards the: bad passions of man- 
kind, that it is hardly possible for a writer to avoid falling into 
the accustomed error, and suffering himself to be dazzled. by the 
many forms of successful crime which pass under the name of 

lory with the vulgar. But the treatises before. us, if they still 
awe something to desiderate in the tone and. keeping of the nar- 
rative, are free from the slightest taint of wildalgeaies bestow- 


ed on the scourges of mankind, and they abound in the. most just 
and salutary reflections of an opposite description, for which we 
feel truly thankful. They are, as historical compositions, works 
of high merit ; and may well be deemed. original : For a general 


outline, free from the vices of an epitome, and bearing to the 
histories. of each nation the same relation that a general map of 
the world does to the fuller maps of particular countries, has not 
before been given in a plain, narrative, and accurate shape ; and 
a good history of Greece, indeed any history within a moderate 
compass untainted by party feeling, is a novelty in literature. 
Nor does this at all imply a disregard of the great talents and 
extreme learning brought to the task by some former historians 
of our own country. 

The ‘ Outline of General History,’ after explaining the dif- 
ferent chronological eras, and stating the coincidence of the 
Mosaic accounts of the deluge, with the Greek traditions, and 
with recent discoveries in science, and referring to the various 
learning on this point, traces the history of the human race in the 
East, with great Biblical, as well as general research. It then 
pursues the annals of the nations of the Mediterranean, Greece, 
Carthage, Sicily, and Southern Italy ; and those of the Eastern 
monarchies and of Egypt, along with the successors of Alexan- 
der. No extracts from a work of this kind, in which the -ar- 
rangement, the learning, and the general execution are the 
chief merits, could do it justice. But we have much satisfac- 
tion in citing the concluding remarks upon Alexander, and his 
character and fame among men, 
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‘ Such were the results of Alexander's conquests, and of his earl 
death. There is some reason for believing that the prolongation of his 
life might have been productive of good. Undoubtedly he had disco- 
vered views of policy much more enlarged and liberal those com- 
monly entertained by ancient,conquerors., At the time of his death he 
was strenuously endeavouring. to do away with the. prejudices of his 
countrymen, and to obtain for the inhabitants of the conquered districts 
a recognition of their rights, and a compliance with their national feel- 
ings, to a degree which had already shocked the arrogant and exclusive 
opinions of his Grecian followers. Such difficulties are the natural re- 
sult of conquest ; and it is highly improbable that they should ever have 
been entirely overcome. Yet, even as it was, the civilization of some 
countries of the East, and especially of t, gained a considerable 
advance from Alexander's conquest. And the foundation of Alexan- 
dria produced advantages of which he had a distinct foresight, though 
their magnitude must have far exceeded any degree of success which 
he had contemplated from this measure. Seas however, his merits 
terminate ; and had. these alone been known to historians, he never 
would have obtained from them the surname of Great, which he owed 
entirely to his military renown. Yet, if we confine our attention to 
his warlike career, we shall find him to have been, perhaps, the cause 
of more misery to mankind than any human being whose name makes 
a part of history. Other conquerors, it is true, have shed more blood ; 
many have waged war on a.much more cruel system ; and he exhibit- 
ed some instances of forbearance which were rare and unexpected in 
those, times, although in medern warfare a contrary conduct would 
have been more. remarkable. But no one ever bestowed such fatal 
brilliancy upon the hateful lust of eonquest.. His extraordinary abili- 
ties, his daring spirit, and the unparalleled splendour of his successes, 
have been the more mischievous in their example, from the amiable 
qualities which he united to his military propensities. To the slaugh- 
ter. occasioned by his own wars, must be added the bloodshed and 
distraction of the turbulent times, which ensued upon his death ; and 
this fearful account is to be increased by no s portion of all the 
suffering inflicted on mankind, by conquerors of whom Alexander has 
been the avowed model, _ No doubt it would be unjust to hold the in- 
dividual morally responsible for all the mischief which he produced. 
A false sense of honour, a false patriotism, and a false religion, had 
blinded the eyes of mankind ; and the effect has not yet passed away. 
As long as, not the spectators only, but the victims, of the crimes com- 
mitted by conquerors, continue to bestow applause on the authors of 
their misery, it is hardly to be expected that these should be the first 
to discover the hollowness of such renown, and the real ignominy of 
such success.’ 


The History of Greece, like the Outline, is still unfinished ; 
the fourth part, the latest published, only coming down to the 
time of Philip of Macedon. Reserving a more full criticism upon 
its peculiar merits for a future occasion, when it shall be entire- 
ly before us, we shall at present only give one or two passages, 
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in justification of the gratitude which we have already express- 
ed towards the author of a guide to the public opinion, so truly 
pure and sound as breathes in these pages. Not only are the 
crimes of the Greek states, their fickleness, their cruelty, their 
base ingratitude, their unprincipled lust of conquest, their odious 
treachery, painted in strong colours, though with the candid 
allowance to be made for their want of a purer religion, and 
sound system of aero government, as well as jurispru- 
dence ; but the false glare is very generally taken away from 
the character of individuals, whom, even in Christian countries, 
it has become the practice to hold up as perfect, to the learner 
of the most tender years. Take the characters of Epaminondas 
and Timoleon for instances. 

‘ Epaminondas has been ranked by many as the first and purest of 
Grecian worthies. There is much in his character to support the 
praise ; but it must be taken with considerable abatement. He was 
aman of the most commanding genius ; a devoted Theban patriot ; 
and, as far as we can judge, singularly free from mere personal ambi- 
tion, and its attendant vices of envy and ill will. His steady friend- 
ship with Pelopidas is alike honourable to both. But we cannot award 
him the rarer praise of love of peace, of extended regard to the wel- 
fare of Greece, of scrupulous political morality, or even of sound views 
of his country’s true interests. Under his Talia: the administra- 
tion of Thebes was insatiably ambitious and overbearing. In some 
particular acts of tyranny, such as the expulsion of the Plateans and 
Thespians, and the massacre of the Orchomenians, it may be doubted 
whether Epaminondas was to blame; and the rather, as we have seen 
in the settlement of Achaia, an instance where his own measures were 
liberal and moderate, while his influence could not support them. But 
the best of his policy was to make Thebes, at whatever cost of blood 
or suffering, the mistress of Greece; and the last aggression on Ar- 
cadia, which was undoubtedly his measure, and might vie with the 
worst deeds of Sparta herself, shows that he was little scrupulous in 
the choice of means for effecting his purpose. The manner of his death 
has been the theme of general ailioupe. Yet he was cut off in the 
perpetration of a great crime, by measures which, no doubt, display- 
ed much talent, but were the certain cause of misery to unoffending 
thousands ; and those last words, which have been so famous, seem, 
if indeed they have been truly reported, to have proceeded less from 
an enlightened love of his country, than from a personal and patriotic 
vanity, altogether heedless of the cost mankind might have to pay for 
its gratification.’ 

‘ Having everywhere established for Syracuse and for himself a 
superintending authority, which rested on the support of a prevailing 
party, like the control of Athens or Lacedemon over their allies, Ti- 
moleon sought to restore good order, abundance, and population, to 
the long-afflicted island. Syracuse was still very thinly peopled, and it 
was torn by mutual jealousy between the remnant of the ancient Sy- 
racusans, and the numerous mercenaries and foreign adventurers, who 
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had been rewarded for their services with lands and houses, and ad- 
mission to all the rights of citizens. At one time the struggle ripened 
to a civil war, of which we know not the circumstances or the issue, 
but, probably, it was suppressed without the ruin of either party. At 
once to supply the void in the city, and to strengthen his government 
by a body of adherents who owed their all to him, Timoleon invited 
colonists from Greece, and settled at one time four thousand families 
on the Syracusan territory, and on a neighbouring plain of great ex- 
tent and fertility no less than ten thousand. Similar measures were 
adopted in many of the other cities under his control. He revised 
the ancient laws of Syracuse, and restored them, with amendments skil- 
fully adapted to the altered state of the commonwealth. But to amal- 
gamate into an united people so many bodies of men of various inte- 
rests, and mostly trained to war and violence, was a work only to be’ 
accomplished by the energy of one able man ; and in eae that 
work, Timoleon was both enabled and obliged by the lawless habits 
of his followers, to exercise an authority not less arbitrary than that 
of any tyrant he had overthrown. In one most a particular, 
he is superior, not only to those chiefs, to Gelon and Dionysius, and to 
all who ever held like power in Sicily, but perhaps, to all, with the sin- 
gle exception of Washington, who have ever risen to the highest power 
in times of tumult ; for he appears to have directed his endeavours ho« 
nestly and wisely to the object, not of establishing a dynasty of prin- 
ces, but of so settling the government and training the people, that 
they should be able after his death to govern themselves without an 
arbitrary leader. He died highly honoured and generally beloved, and 
for many years after his death the whole of Sicily continued in un- 
usual quiet and growing prosperity. Yet, in doing Fag to the great 
qualities of Timoleon, ne the sincerity of his zeal for the public good, 
we cannot but own, that he was unscrupulous in the choice of means, 
even beyond the ordinary laxity of political morality in Greece, and 
that his fame is tarnished by some acts of atrocious cruelty, and of gross 
injustice.’ 


We conclude with the following masterly sketch of the spe- 
cific difference between Socrates, as represented by Plato and 
by Xenophon. 


‘ The philosophy of Socrates was wholly ret in conversa- 
tion, not in writing ; but his doctrines and character have been hand- 
ed down to us by two of his most gifted pupils. Plato, the greater 
of them by far, possessed a mind almost unrivalled for its completeness 
at all points; and uniting the greatest acuteness, vigour, and compre- 
hension of understanding, with a most glowing and poetical imagina- 
tion, and matchless dignity, power, and beauty of style. But his genius 
was too original and peculiar to fit him for the mere reporter of an- 
other’s opinions, and much of what he has written under the name of 
Socrates, must be considered as his own. The bias of his mind was 
to abstract speculation ; to the discovery of the principles of morality, 
rather than the application of its precepts to particular cases. In his 
fondness for lofty contemplations, he sometimes slides into mysticism 
and obscurity,—a tendency which is not observable in the discourses 
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of Socrates, as delivered by his other celebrated disciple, Xenophon. 
The acuteness of Plato's Socrates in confounding the arrogant false- 
hood of the sophists, and his skill and patience in developing the rea- 
soning powers of his younger associates, are probably faithful copies 
from the great original: but his deep and subtle speculations on the 
nature of moral beauty and goodness, however admirable in them- 
selves, appear to be characteristic of the writer, rather than his mas- 
ter; whose turn of thought seems more truly expressed by the so- 
briety of mind and practical good sense which are everywhere visible 
in the Socrates of Xenophon.’ 

Upon these things we fondly dwell. They are worthy of the 
Society. If to teach men the sciences, whic yr them in their 
ordinary pursuits to better their condition, or afford them inno- 
cent recreation, or elevate and improve their minds, be to im- 
part useful knowledge ; assuredly it is conferring no less precious 
a blessing upon the —— practically to incu those prin- 
ciples, and to cherish those feelings, which, if they somali’ e- 
nerally, in but a small degree of the intenseness wherewithal 
they in the bosoms of the wise and the good of all sects and 
all parties, would banish from the earth cruelty and oppression, 
but chiefly war—the worst enemy of human happiness, and to 
every effectual improvement, the insurmountable obstacle. 


Note by the Editor. 
We think it right to state, that the extracts and references to Lau- 
der’s old poem “ on the Office and Deuty of Kynges,” &c. which ap- 


= in the note beginning on page 507 of the article on Dr Jamieson’s 
ictionary in our last number, were borrowed from a recent number 


of « the Crypt,” to which we were ae for our knowledge 


of that curious production. The learned editor of “ the Crypt” has com- 
plained, and with justice, of our having omitted this acknowledgment at 
the time—and is also dissatisfied with some corrections we had suggest- 
ed.on his Glossary. He may have some grounds perhaps for this also ; 
but the less that is said on the subject the better, we suspect, for both 
parties—as, on looking back to the passage, we see reason to think 
that both he and we are still liable to castigation. We can very consci- 
entiously assure him, however, that any slight he may think we have 
put him, has been “er casual—and that we think very fa- 


vourably of his journal, and shall be most happy at all times, directly 
or indirectly, to contribute to its success. 


Number XCVI. will appear in December. 





